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LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



Napoleon on leaMiig Sol Onbrutin retu ncd to Frai ee by way 
of Munich, where he waited t the ralificati n ol the treaty by 
Austria. To convex the in ell gence is soon as poss hie military 
posts were placed on the heights at certain distances who were to 
give the signal by white flags m the day and by bonfires kindled 
at night. The news of the ratificaton catie the ih rd day of the 
Emperor's stav at the e-ip tal f B*i\ar a He set out next day 
for Fontainebleau where he armed a fe v hours before the Em. 
press, who had left Strasburg for Paria a onth bef re There 
were marks of uneas ness on her countenance and an appearance 
of constraint in Napoleon s hehamr to her She wia alarmed at 
ihe circumstance of the pnvatecommunicatuii between her room 
and the Emperor s having been shut up. They returned to Paris 
on the 14th of November, where the presence of the King of Sa."i- 
ony sometimes relieved the awkwardness of a /eie-«-/^/e ; but it 
was easy to remark a considerable alteration in the features of 
the Empress and a silent reserve on the part of the Emperor. 

The explanation took place on the 30th. Dinner had been 
served as usual. Josephine had on a large hat tied under the 
chin, which hid her face in part: but she seemed to have been 
weeping, and still had some difficulty to restrain her tears. She 
was the picture of grief. Neither party spoke during dinner, nor 
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S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

touclied any thing except for funn's sake. Having asked what 
time it ttus, Najioleou rose and Josephine slowly followed him. 
Coffee was presented to him, and lie made a sign to the attend- 
ants to retire. The chief of these tM.de Bausset)had hardly got 
into the outer room when all of a sudden he heard violent cries 
uttered by the Empress Josephine. Napoleon appearing at the 
door, said eagerly, " Come in, Bausset, and close tlie door." The 
Empress was stretched on the floor, venting the most pitiable com- 
plaints and saying, " No, I shall never survive it." Napoleon 
then said — " Are you strong enough to lift up Josephine and con- 
vey her to her own apartment, where she may have the assist- 
ance and atlenlions which her situation requires ?" The officer 
of the household did as he was dosireJ; and taking up the Em- 
prp^ in his arms with Napoleon's assistance, the latter led the 
way with a lamp that he had snatched from a table, through a 
paissage which opened on the private stair-case. Here M, de 
Bausset observing that he was afraid of falling with his load, the 
Emperor called to the Keeper of tlie Portfolio who stood night and 
day at the door of his cabinet, gave him the lamp, and himself 
took hold of Josephme'a feet to enable his assistant lo descend with 
greater safety. Josephine had breathed no complaint from the 
time she had betn rai'rf'd from the carpet in the drawing-room till 
she was placed on a sufa m her bed-room, she seemed to have 
fainted ; but at one moment »hpn descending the stair-case, she 
said to M. de Biuasel, " You hold me too tight" — and he then 
knew she was in no danger. As soon as assistance was procured, 
Napoleon withdrew into a small antechamber, where he mani- 
fested extreme agitation and distress of mind. In his anxiety he 
(old the cause of what had happened, and addressed his attendant 
in these words : " The interest of France and of my dynasty has 
done a violence to my heart — the divorce has become an imperi- 
ous duly upon me — I am so much the more hurt at the scene 
which Josepliine has just exhibited, because three days ago she 
ought to have learnt from Hortense the melancholy obligation 
which condemns me to separate from her, I am grieved to the 
heart for her. I thought she had more firmness, and was not pre- 
pared for the excess of her sorrow." In speaking thus, his emo- 
lioo was so great as to compel him to pause between each sen. 
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DIVORCE FROM JOSEPHINE, ETC. 3 

tence to take breath. His words escafted with difficulty, his voice 
faUered, and (he tears came into his eyes. He then sent for Cor- 
visart, her daughter Hortcnse, Canibaceres, and Fouche : aiia 
went back to see if Josephine had come to herself. The feeling 
of weakness tliat overcame her on hearing her fate from the mouth 
of Napoleon was the only one into which she was betrayed. She 
M as at this time six and forly, though her unalterable good tem- 
per and the sweetness of her expression still kept alive the ap- 
pearance of youth. The goodness of her heart and the graces 
of her pei'son and mannere diffused a sunshine on all around her. 
She never was known to refuse an act of kindness that was in her 
power, or (o say a disobliging thing to any one. She descended 
from tlie height <o which she liad been raised with calmness and 
dignity ; and retired into private life, regretted by every one, if 
lliat could be called private life where she continued to retain the 
rank and magnificence of an Empress-dowager. 

Some pretend that she was more at her ease, and (with her 
habits and turn of mind) happier in her new situation at Malmaison 
than at the Thuilleries. But no one is really the happier for 
being deprived of advantages which flatter the imagination of the 
individual, and which others look up to with envy as the highest 
point of felicity. It is true, that while Empress she was often 
e.xposed to an infinity of petty formalities, and obliged to accommo- 
date herself to the humors of persons she did not like. The Em- 
peror's habits of business also frequently broke in upon the re- 
gularity of ordinary life. Before she could sit down to dinner, 
she had to wait for the Emperor, who deeply engaged in other 
mailers forgot the hours. Once in particular he forgot the notice 
wliieh had been given him till eleven o'clock at night ; in coming 
out of his cabinet he said to Josephine, " I believe it is rather 
late ?" " Past eleven," she replied laughing. " I thought I had 
dined," said Napoleon, sitting down at the table. This sort of 
self denial was a virtue which the empress had often occasion to 
practise. Napoleon had some reason for saying, " I only gain 
battles, while Josephine, by her goodness gains all hearts." 
Buonaparte in speaking of the two Empresses, used to call one (he 
Graces and the other Innacence. Maria-Louisa did not much like 
him lo visit Josephine after the divorce ; and if she suspected him 
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of intending it, had recourse lo a numtwr of little artifices to pre- 
vent it. Once wlien he proposed to take her with the young King 
of Rome to see Josephine, slie burst into a flood of tears. The 
jealousy which she manifesied on this score appears, however, lo 
have been a mere weakness without any malice in it. 

As soon as the intended divorce was made known, Josephine 
kept her apartments, and no longer appeared in puhlic. Madame 
Mere (Napoleon's mother) did the honors. She was however 
obliged to be present when Te Deum was chaunled for the peace 
of Vienna (the consequence of which had been so melancholy to 
her) and also at the fete given on the same occasion by the city 
of Paris. On the sixteenth of December the project of the divorce 
was officially notified to the Senate ; afler which Josephine went 
to live al Malmaison, and Buonaparte retired for a Jew davs to 
Trianon.* On his return to Paris, a council was held to consider 
of the most advantageous matrimonial alliance for France, and 
the majority of voices, according to a supposed previous under- 
standing, were for Austria. This determination however did not 
pass without opposition. The Austrian Anibassador, Prince 
Schwartzenburg, having been sounded, and a favorable answer 
given llie same day, Count Lauriston, and soon after the Prince 
of Neufchatel were dispatched to Vienna to demand the hand of 
the Archduchcs.s Maria Louisa in marriage with the Emperor. 
The consent of the Emperor of Austria having been obtained and 
all the formalities gone through, the maiTiage was celebrated 
between the Archduchess and the Archduke Charles as proxy for 
the Emperor Napoleon on the llih of March, 1810. She was to 
come to Braunau, a town situated on the frontiers of Austria and 
Bavaria, to be given in charge to persons appointed by the Em- 
peror of the French ; and here her ladies of honor and the French 
commissioner Berthier with a magnificent retinue were waiting 
to receive her. The ceremony actually took place at a short dis- 
tance from the town in a temporary wooden building constructed 
for the occasion, divided into three compartments, the Austrian, 

* The civil mnrringe was dissolved in Dccemlwr, and the spiritnnl di- 
Toree was proaounceii hy tlie offifinlity of P;iria on the V.Hh of Jnniiary. 
Per this l^tst ceremony no absolute ueceasitj appears to hiiTC existed, aa tha 
iDttfriage itself had never been solemniied as a reli^ons rite. 
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the French, and a miilillo one, declared neutral. As soon as it 
WU3 understood that the Empress liad arrived at Altheim (a small 
town in the neigiiborhood) on the morning of (he 16th of March, 
the French esoort instantly repaired tollie place of meeting. The 
persons selected for this duty were the Queen of Naples (Caroline 
Buonaparte) the Duehess of Moiitebello, the Duchess of Bassano, 
the Countesses of Luijay, Montmorenci, Mortemart, and Bouille, 
the Bishop of Metz, grand -almoner, the Count Beauharnais, che- 
valier of honor, the Prince Aldobrandini Boi^hese, first equerry, 
Counts d'Autiusson, Beam, Angosse, and Barrol, chamberlains, 
Coutii Philip Segur, marshal of the palace, Barons Saluces and 
Audeiiard, equerries, Count Seyssel, master of the ceremony, and 
M. de Bausset, prefect of the palace. 

The last- men! toned person, always ready and anxious to oblige 
and knowing the curiosity which would be felt (particulaj'ly by 
his fair conn try- wo men) lo see their new and youthful sovereign 
before they were formally introduced to her, had bored a nurnbi r 
of holes in the thin wooden partition that separated them fioin 
the Austrian court, through which they obtained a view of 
Maria Lou J sa without her being aware of it &he was stm 
siaiiding on the llirone piepaied for her, her peison tall acid 
graceful, her hair flaxen, her eyes blue, expressing all the open- 
ness and innocence of her ohaiacter, and her whole visage bieath 
ing health and goodness of disposition She had on a robe of 
gold-tissue, adorned with iich floweii, and wore round her neck 
a miniatuie picture of Napoleon encircled with diamonds of im. 
mense value She was surrounded bj the highest persons of her 
court, ranged on her right and left according to their rank, and 
by the ofFieers of the Hungarian Guard in their rich and hand- 
some uniform The ceremony of the transfer took place as it 
was dictated by Napoleon himself, and part of the document is 
worth transcribing as stiikingly characteristic of a mind that 
could descend from the greatest to the sraalleit things or occupy 
itself with both at once It should seem that the incessant exer- 
tion of his mind, instead of fatiguing, onlv gave a fresh stimulus 
to its aetivily, and that the diversitv of objects on which he em- 
ployed his attention, so far fn.m distiacting, mcreased the com 
prehenstveness and clearness of his views. 
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" Arrangements for the reception of her M.ijestij Ike Empress ai 
liriimiuu. 

" The barrack or wooden building having been got ready as 
has been enjoined, her Majesty tlie Empress will arrive ihere at 
noon precisely. 

" Tlie lady of honor, the ladies in waiting, and all the retinue 
of her Majesty will leave Braunau, so as lo arrive at the pavilion 
at half-past eleven. 

" The commissionpr of the Emperor and King, the Prince of 
Neufolitllel, wii! jiave arrived there at the same hour. 

" Ilur Majesty the Queen of Naples shall be invited to repair 
to the pavilion at half-past eleven o'<;lock. 

" All belonging to the French escort shall enter by the French 
nvonue, and shall ha arranged in the order pointed out by the 
masti r of the ceremonies. 

"The equerry of the Empress shall come to an understanding 
with liim ill order to issue the proper orders. 

"General Friant shall give orders for placing the sentinels 
outside and around the barriers encircling liie pavilion ; in the 
Austrian division of which there should be admitted only what 
appertains lo the Austrian service, and in the French divisiou 
only what appertains to the Freticli ; but no sirangei'. 

" A superior officer shall be charged with the superintend an ot 
of (he police, and there shall be small patroles stationed for llis 

" M. de Segur shall arrange with General Friant in suoh a 
manner as lo have some one appointed to direct the approach of 
ihc Austrian escort by the Austrian avenue 

" The Empress on hei arrival at the pavilion will alight at the 
door of the Austrian compaitment 

" Atler her Majesty shall have rested a liltle, she shall proceed 
to the apartment mtended for the ceremony of the transfer, fol- 
lowed by hiT Austrian retinue, and shall ait down man arm- 
chair, surrounded by her ladies, the officeis ot hei household, 
and having on her left the Austrian commissioner charged to 
transmit her. 

" Tne master of tlie ceremonies of the Court of Vienna or the 
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officer deputed to (IislI ir^c his fuiictuns shall ^,0 in seaich of the 
Freticli cominissionoi and tlie officers and daraea named for the 
service of the Empress who shall be as=eml>W in the division 
declared French and pi letd on the Frencli side 

" The Queen of Naples shall remain in the French division 
with the Freni,h retinuf she shall be sealed in an arm chair 
and surrounded by her household She will continue in thn 
apartment duiing the whole time of the ceremony of the tnnafer 

"The French c mmiisioner and retinue vmII p'iss through 
the French door uito the neutral compartment occupied by the 
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8 LIFE OF NAPOLEOX. 

plied as it ia called forth, witliout its being possible to assign the 
utmost limits of the human capacity.* Be this as it may, the 
ceremonial prescribed was complied with to the letter. The com- 
missioners went through their parts with due courtesy and solem- 
nity ; the Prince of NeufchStel introduced the Empress to the 
Queen of Naples, who look her by the hand and led her to her 
carriage, and Lhey proceeded together to Braunau. Napoleon to 
show a sort of romantic jealousy with regard lo his Imperial 
bride, had given instructions to her chevalier of honor, ihe Count 
Beauharnais, not even to otTer her hia hand in ascending or de- 
scending a flight of steps. But this refined precaution was frus- 
trated of its effect at the very outset ; for on taking leave at the 
pavilion, the whole Austrian escort from the highest to the lowest 
person of the train approached to kiss hands. Buonaparte may 
be supposed lo have enjoined this forbearance on his esquire with 
the same high-flown feeling of gallantry that makes Antony in- 
dignantly resent the idea that any one else should touch liie hand 
of Cleopatra, " her hand my playfellow !" 

Having arrived at Braunau, the Empress look off her German 
dress and was habited in the French fashion from head lo foot. 
She Ihen received the oaths of fidelity from her attendanis. She 
dined with the Queen of Naples and Madame Lazanski. After 
dinner she received t!ie last farewell of the persons of her father's 
court who Jiad followed her thus far to express (heir attachment 
and good wishes ; and the next day she set out for Munich. Here 
she was met by the Baron St. Aignan, equerry to the Emperor, 
who brought her a letter from Napoleon. At Munich she was 
obliged to part with the Countess Lazanski, who had been her 
governess, and lo whom she was much attached. So many mis- 
chiefs had arisen from allowing their early advisers to accompany 
youthful princesses into foreign countries, that the practice was 

* All ortificiiil memory is Ihe memory of two things iustead of one ; and 
the more we know of any subject; the better we remember it, t. e. there are 
BO many more links of association. The reracity of Napoleon's ftccounta 
of bis battles ia Reducible from hia knowledge of the ciroumslKnces. Ha 
would not say such a movement took place wlien he saw aome obstacle 
Blaring him in the face which made it absurd or impossible. Liars have 
short memories and confused inu^inalions. 
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given up as duogeroug. From her first sotlina; hev foot on ihe 
soil of France, llie Ennpress was liailcd as tlie Aurora of a 
brighter day, of a new age of gold. At Strasburg she nas met 
by a page of tbe Emperor's, who brought a letter, the choicest 
flowers of the season, and some pheasants of his own shootiiig. 
Slie bere also for the first time gave an audience to a deputatioQ 
of tlie local authorities, who were doHghted with her affiibiiily. 
The cavalcade passed through Nancy, Vitry, Chalons, Rheims, 
and were to have stopped at Saissons for the night, according to a 
formula fairly penned and exactly setting down the interview for 
the morrow. But the impatience of Napoleon, who was grown 
as amorous as a boy of fifteen, disconcerted all hts own fine 
schemes, and cut short Ihe ceremony. The escort was ordered 
forward to Compi^gne: and Napoleon putting on his grey-coat 
and stealing out of the park-gate with ihe King of Naples, 
hastened to meet his betrotjied bride. He passed through Sois- 
Eons ; and as the carriage in which Maria-Louisa was, drew up 
to cliangc horses at the village of Courcelles, he Rew to the coach- 
door, opened it himself, and the Queen of Naples saying, " It is 
tbe Emperor," he threw himself on the Empress's neck (who was 
unprepared for this abrupt and romantic meeting) and the car- 
riage was ordered on with all speed to Compiegne, where it 
arrived at ten the same evening. The Empress breakfasted in 
herchamber at noon the following day. The rejoicings and con- 
gratulations on her arrival were universal : the city of Paris made 
costly presents both to the Emperor and Empress ; the procession 
at the public marriage passed from St. Cloud to the Tliuilleries, 
and through the great gallery of the Louvii;, which was lined on 
each side ivith a triple row of al! that was most distinguished in 
France or nearly in Europe ; and that no favorable augury nu'ght 
be wanting, Ferdinand himself is said at a banquet at the chateau 
of Valen<;ay lo have drunk To the health of Napoleon tlte Great 
and Ills august spouse Maria-Louha !* Soon after {on the 
27th of April) the Emperor and Empress set out on a tour 
(lirough the northern Departments to give the good city of Paris 
time to breathe. Dances, garlands of fiowers, triumphal arches 
• The CitrJinnla alone absented themselves from the ceremony, niid affec- 
ted to throw a slur oa tlie marriage, for which the; were sent from Paria. 
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welcomeJ them all llie wiiy, Oti one of iljcse last, at a small 
hnmlet (lo show liow easily emhusiasm runs up into superstition) 
was iLisoribed in fi'ont, Pal^r Noilcr; and on the reverse side, 
Ave Maria, plena graiid ! Tiie curate and mayor of so loyal 
aad pious a village did iioi of course go empty-handed away. 

On tlieir return to Paris (1st of June) the rejoicings were re- 
newed ; and it was at this period that the dreadful accident Liy 
fire occurred at tiie entertainment given in celebraiion of the mar. 
riage by the Austrian ambassador, the Prince of Schwartzenburg. 
Tlie ground./iixir of the ancient Rbtd de Moatessoit which he oc- 
cupied in the Rue Chaussee-d'Antin was not large enough to hold 
all the company invited ; so that he liad a superb ball-room con- 
structed of wood in the garden, with a gallery of the same male- 
rials leading to it. The ceilings of this gallery were covered 
with paper varnished and ornamented with paintings ; tlie flocirs 
of Iwth structures were made of planks raised on crosa-timbera to 
the level of the rooms of the house, and an immense chandelier 
was suspended from the ceiling of the ball-room. Candles were 
also placed all along the walls of the gallery and ball-room. A box 
was reserved for the Imperial family in the centre of the ball- 
room and fronting the entrance from the gallery, and with a pri- 
vate door close to it for the use of the Emperor and Empress. 
The yeie commenced with opera-dancing in the garden, which 
was seen to advantage by means of a splendid illumination : after 
which the company entered the ball-room, where the dancing hail 
continued for about an hour, when a current of air agitating one 
of ihe curtains placed across the entrance of the wooden gallery, 
blew it against the candles, which had been fi.ted too near : the 
curtains caught fire, and in a moment the ceiling of the ball-room 
and the ornaments at the sides were in a blaze. Napoleon with 
the Empress extricated himself with ease fi'om the danger by the 
door which had becLi left behind his box. He made the carriages 
draTT up, 3aw the Empress as far as the Place Louis XV. on her 
way to St. Cloud, and then returned to assist by his presence aiid 
counsels in extinguishing the flames. They had made consider- 
able progress : soon after, the chandelier suspended from the ceil- 
ing of the ball.rooni fell with a tremendous crash ; and in the 
hurry and fright, the crowd pressing towards the entrance stopped 
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reau was killed in the battle of Dresden, and there was a false re- 
port that it was Prince Schwarizenburg, he remarked " Then 
the omen pointed at him and not at me" — as if glad to shift the 
presage from himself. 

A few days after this accident Louis Buonaparte, who wished to 
govern as King of Holland while his brother insisted on his con- 
sidering himself a viceroy of France, gave up his ilirone, and went 
to live as a private individual in Swiizerland and afterwards at 
R)me. Holland was in consequence united to the French Empire,* 
In the course of the autumn, the pregnancy of the Empress 
Maria-Louisa which had been for some time talked of was an. 
nounced officially to the Senate. During the whole of the month 

* A last attempt at negooiation with Englaod had been just made by 
meana o( some Dutch agents, and foiled tbrough the impertinent interfe- 
rence and double diplomacy of Foucii6, who set ou foot another of bis own, 
ftod tkus rendered bolh suspected. 
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of February, tlie Empress walked daily on the terrace in the gar- 
den of the TliudJoriea whicli borders on the Seine ; and as she 
passed to and fro, was greeted by thousands who wished her well. 
These walks coutinucd up to the last moment of her pregnancy. 
At lengthen the evening of Ihe 19lh of March, 1811, she felt the 
first pains of child-birth : the whole court and all the great officers 
of state were instantly summoned to the ThuLUeries and waited 
with impatience the event. The labor was a very difficult one. 
During the whole lime Napoleon was in an apartment close by, 
from whence he went into the Empress's room every now and 
then. After she had been some hours in labor, Dubois the ac- 
cmtcheur came out to him while he was reclining on a sofa, with 
great alarm painted on his countenance, and said that " the Em- 
press was in a state of great danger, for that there was a wrong 
presentation." He was asked if he had ever seen any thing of 
the kind before. He replied that " he had, but very rarely, per- 
haps not one in a thousand, and that it was very distressing to him 
that so extraordinary a case should happen with the Empress." 
" Forget," said Buonaparte, " that she is Empress, and treat her 
as you would the wife of a little sliop-keeper in the Rue St. Denis. 
This is the only favor I ask of you." Dubois then asked, " If it 
were necessary that one should be sacrificed, which he should 
save, the mother or the child ?" " The mother certainly," was 
the answer — "it is her right." The Emperor then accompanied 
Dubois to tiie bed-side, encouraged and tranquillized the Empress 
as much as he could, and held her in moments of the greatest 
agony. The child was apparently dead when born ; but by fric 
tion and other means it was restored (o life. His birth produced a 
delirium of joy in the nation. On the discharge of the first gun 
that announced the expected event, all the population of Paris, in 
the greatest suspense, ran into the streets, the public walks, and 
Ihe parks to count the number of guns. Twenly-one guns were 
ro have been fired for the birth of a princess, and one hundred 
and one for a prince. At the discharge of the twenty -second gun, 
'he Parisians rent the skies with acclamations and expressions of 
unbounded delight. Most of the powers of Europe sent ambassa- 
dors extraordinary to compliment Napoleon on the occasion. 
The Duke of Wurtzburg represented his brother the Emperor 
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of Austria as god-father, and the Emperor Alexander sent his 
minister for the ho me- depart meat to Paris to express his satis- 
faction. 

Soon after the birth of young Napoleon, his father had it in 
contemplation to build a superb palace for him y ppo 

the Pont de Jena, to be called ike Palace of the h. f R 
The government accordingly endeavored to p 
houses situated upon the ground, where it was d b 

built. Upon this spot, there was a small house b 
poor cooperof the nameofBonvivant, whichincl d h d 

on which it stood, was not at the highest valua n h 
than a thousand francs. The owner demanded n h d 

The matter was referred to the Emperor, who d 

should be purchased at that price. When the p p 
waited upon the cooper to conclude the bargain, h d h p 
reflection he could not sell it for less than thirty h d 

It was referred again to Napoleon who direcie 
should be paid to him. When they came to settle h 
man increased his demand to forty thousand 1 h 

greatly embarrassed, and did not know how to h 

manner he could again venture to annoj lie b p h 

subject : at the same time he knew it would be ii b 

ccal the circumstance from him lie therefore d d h m 
again on the subject. "This felhw said N p eo fi 

with us ; nevertheless there is no help for t , i p h 

money." The architect returnel to the cooper a. d 

his price to fifty thousand franca The Empero wa nd a 
when informed of it, and said. The man is a w a 

not purchase the house at all : but it iball remain h a a 

monument of my respect for the laws * 

According to Napoleon's own account as stalei in Mr 0' 
Meara's work, the match with Vustna «as the determ naton uf 
the moment and not the result of any pmr arrangement No 

sooner was it known," are his words that the mteresta of 

* Thp Bourbons on their return razed the f mlalioo of the intended 
palace, and threw down what had been erected the cooper's horel fell to 
ruins, and its master, M. Bonvivanf wis liv ng not long ago at Piaay, 
wbero he earned an indifferent livelihood by his trade 
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France d d to dissolve tlie ties of my marriage, than 

tlie grea n f Europe intrigued fur an alliance with 

me. A TOO E perov of Austria heard that a new mar- 

riage vva a n sent for Count Narbonne, and expressed 

his surp se h fa ly had not been thought of. At this time 

an unio h a P cess of Russia or of Saxony was contem- 
plated. Th cab Vienna sent instructions on the subject 
to Prince Schwartzenberg, who was ambassador at Paris. Dis- 
patches were also received from the French ambas-sador in Rus- 
sia, stating the willingness of the Emperor Alexander to offer his 
sister the Grand Duchess Anne. Some difficulties however pre- 
sented themselves relative to the demand that a chapel for the 
Greek ritual should be established at the Thuilleries. A privy- 
council was held on the subject, and the votes of the majority 
were for an Austrian princess, I consequently authorized Prince 
Eugene lo make an overture to Prince Schwartzenberg; and ar- 
ticles of marriage, similar lo those between Louis XVI, and 
IWia- Antoinette, were drawn up. The Emperor Alexander was 
not pleased that his overtures were slighted, and tliought he had 
been deceived, and that two negociations had been carrying on at 
■he same time, in which he was mistaken. It has been said," 
added Napoleon, " that the marriage with Maria-Louiaa was one 
of the secret articles of the treaty of Vienna, which liad taken 
piace some months before : this is entirely false. There was no 
thought whatever of an alIiaiK;e with Austria, previous to the dis- 
patch from Narbonne, relating to hints which had been thrown 
out by the Emperor Francis and by Metternieh. In fact, the 
marriage with Maria-Louisa waa proposed in council, discussed, 
decided, and signed within twenty-four hours, which can i>e 
proved by many members of the council who are now in exis- 
tence. Several were of opinion that I ought to have espoused a 
FVeneb woman ; and the arguments in favor of this were so 
Strang, as to incline me to balance for a moment. It was hinted 
however by tlie Court of Austria, that declining to choose a prin- 
cess out of one of the reigning Houses of Europe would be a 
tacit declaration of an intention to overturn them, whenever the 
opportunity should present itself."* 

* In confirmation of the above actount, M. Sa.vary stites thiii DBing one 
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Buonaparte a anihti n to make his son King of Rome anJ to 
repair and lestoie ih it famous cii^ to its ancient magnificence 
Was in better taste and spirit thin the project he entertained 
about this time to bung the Pope to Paris and make the latter tlie 
capital of the Chii&lian woild To revive faded splendor and 
greatness is diffiouU enough , but to transfer the associations and 
reverence belon^in^ to a seat of c!a*!sio renown by a meie.Jia; of 
the wilt or by the removal of what only remained to prove idat 
the spell was gone, was impossible. It would be easier to trans- 
port the Seven Hills on which the queen of the world stood to the 
banks of the Seine, than to make people feel and tliink of Paris 
as they do of Rome. It was a fault in Buonaparte's mind that 
from the very intensity and activity of his will, he seemed dis- 
posed to regard everything as matter of positive instiloiion. But 
there were certain things placed beyond his reach. He could 
not create time; nor, however he might establish a new era in 
the world, anticipate the effects of antiquity or superstitious awe 
a single day. What he might have made of Paris, there is no 
saying ; but he could not cause it to become ancient Rome. Be- 
sides, there is something in Paris that above all other places is 
essentially modem, ephemeral, and that refuses to blend in any 
shape with history or imagination. — With respect to Rome itself, 
whatever recollections hovered round it and might naturally pro- 
duce a yearning that way, it could not be again what it had been ; 
because in order to be so, the world must again become what it 
had been in relation to it. Rome had attained its pre-eminence 
because the rest of the world was in a comparatively barbarous 
slate ; and this perhaps was a fallacy that misled Buonaparte in 
calculating on the foundations of his own empire. France was 
not so far advanced in arts or arms as to be the nati 



day at a eourt-oircle. he was desired by the Emperor to point out any one 
of the ludies present who moat resembled the Princess Ann Paulowna, who 
v/ia at that time only sixteen years of age. The EmprcsB-mother had scru- 
ples founded on stories in the English newspapers. The Emperor of Russia 
vhen he heard of the Austrian match, excliLimed emphatically, '- This con- 
demns me to my native forests." It is not at all likely that if his marriage 
with an Auatriun princess had been already agreed upon, Nnpoleoii would 
lilTC rislicd offending Aleiuinder bj entering into a carrespondcDCc with 
Iiuu UD the same aul^cct. 
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of the civilized world. Thus much liowtv r could ha\e been 
done ; he could have made R me a once moie ilouiisiiin^ and 
noble cily; he could have diiitiel {is hp pioposed) the Cam 
pagna, he could have pfeser\ed the oil mmuin nl^> iiid raised 
up an Italian people as he ha I done in Italian a m> out of the 
very dregs of sloth, of effemmuv and superatuion tji tl ese 
things it is in the power of man to do and to undo All in f 1 1 
that was desirable was practicable ; for glory and fame need not 
exist twice : the greal masses of power and splendor are never 
lost sight of, and acquire grandeur by reflection and distance. 
Buonaparte by flattering the national vanity of the Parisians, had 
come in too great a degree to be the dupe of it, and seemed to 
have got a notion in his head that the whole universe was to be 
translated into French. The decree for removing (he Holy See 
to the archbishopric of Paris was probably only issued in a fit of 
spleen, and was never acted upon. Buonaparte intended to have 
left France to the young Napoleon as his successor in the Em- 
pire, and to have made his second son (had he had one) King of 
Italy and Rome. 

In the summer of the year in which the King of Rome was 
bom (1811) the Emperor and Empress made a tour through the 
north of France ; and visited especially the ports of Antwerp and 
Cherbourg, where Buonaparte hid projected and evecuItJ s/ime 
of his most stupendous woik The has n at Cherhours fir the 
reception and shelter of a large fleet had been begun in the lime 
of Louis XVJ hut had been gum up in despair It was now 
brought to perfection after immense libor and expense W hi'e 
here an mcidtntal Irait is recoided of hiin which painis his char, 
actor in a Iniiing matter as strongly as in the greatest After 
he had inspected the barracks and the artillery and pomted a 
few of the guns he had the bread of the garrison and the soup 
used by the soldiers brought to hmi to taste He took a •'poan, 
and filkd It, when the tirst thing he perceived was a long hair; 
hi, toik it out boldly and swallowed the soup njt wishmg to hurt 
ihe pride of the soldiers around him bv anj remaiks on their 
carelessness To uuieistand this it must be cbser^cd that if the 
same thing had happened at his onn table he w uld ha\e been 
loLced to rise and leave the room, from his cxtrema aversion to 
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ftny thinj; like a. want of cleanliness. Such was his command 
over himself and his altention to the feelings of others ! In the 
years 1811 and 1812 the war with Spain had gradually assumed 
a more serious and alarming character ; and the victories of 
Burgos, Badajoz, and Salamanca were gained by the allied Span- 
ish and English armies. The Prince of Wales had been appointed 
Regent in the beginning of 1811, in consequence of his lalher's 
continued indisposition. Gustavus of Sweden, who had tried in 
vain lo restore the age of chivalry in our time, had been driven 
from his throne; and the Crown Prince who was choisen to sue 
ceed him died suddenly while reviewing his troops m the sprm^ 
of 1810 Bemadotte was iiiMted to succeed him, ind accepted 
the offtr with Buonaparte's permission, though he did not much 
applaud a choice which afterwards pro\ed so injurious to him 
It was about the same time that Louis Buonapartt abdicated the 
thione of Holland from a squeamiah refinement of character 
which does not care what mischiefs befal so that it has no hand 
in them Early m 1811 Count CzernichefF had been sent lo 
Pans to ascertain the exact effective force of Prance, as Russia 
was already beginning to feel sore at the treaty of Tilsii He 
oblamed the inlormation he wanted, and set off on his leturn 
home, just in time to prevent his bein^ stopped by the police 
Russia declared war agamst France in April, 1«IJ Buona 
pane's fatal expedition to Mobcow took place in Lon&equence 
shortly after but that part of the subject claims a place by 
Itself. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



Let a country be so situated as to be able to annoy others al 
pleasure, but to be itself inaccessible to attack ; let it be subject to a 
liead who Is governed entirely by his will and passions, ajid either 
deprived of or deaf to reason ; let it go to war with a neighhoriog 
state wrongfully or for lite worst of all possible causes, to overturn 
the independence of a nation and the liberties of mankind , lei it 
be defeated at first by the spirit and resentment kindled by a \v an- 
ion and unprovoked attack, and b> the sense of shame and irreso- 
lution occasioned by the weakness of its pretended motives and 
the baseness of its real ones , let it however pcr-eveie and make 
a vow of last g I a red a d of t ar to exterininaCiofl, listening 
only to d sappo edprde ani revenge, and relying on its own 
securit} let t JO v h oti e mduenced bv siinilai counsels, 
but not ese pted ly ihe r s t nation from suflering the conse- 
quences or fay ng tl e ju and natural forfeit of disgrace, disas- 
ter, and I ort ficat on f tl p ro g they had meant to inflii-t on 
truth and liberty ; let il still hold out, watching or making oppor- 
tunities to bully, to wiieedle, to stir up the passions or tempt the 
avarice of countries smarting under old wounds to engage in new 
wars for which they are not prepared, and of which they undergo 
all the punishment ; let it laugh al the flames that consume the 
viiais of other kingdoms, exult in the blood that is shed, and boast 
that it is the richer for all the money thai it squanders ; let it 
afier having exhausted itself in invectives agaiiist anarchy and 
licentiousness, and made a military cbieflain necessary to sup- 
press the very evils it had engendered, cry out against despo.ism 
and arLltrary sway ; let it ('unsatisfied with calling to iis aid all 
the fury of politieal prejudice and national hatred) proceed to 
blacken the character of the only person who can baffle its favor- 
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ite projects, so that his name shall seem to taint the air and his 
existence to oppress Ihe earth, and all lliis without the least foun- 
dation, by the means of a free press, and from the peculiar and 
almost exclusive pretensions of a whole people to morality and 
virtue ; let the deliberatt and total disregard of truth and decepcy 
produce ircilation and ill. blood ; let the repeated breach of trea ies 
impose new and harder terms on kings who have no respect to 
their word, and nations who have no will of their own ; let the 
profligate contempt of the ordinary rules of warfare cause repri- 
sals and crive a handle lo complain against injustice and foul play ■ 
11 Iss fllhldbd h pobl 

b bop dd Igdppld 

loslyld dp dmp bl p — dh 

ss y q 11 b 1 h 11 

as. h ppe f h ml g 

dh ykfh df ghly 

h <arsillyfll ly hag dpj 



fi dpoc dh 11 bl 

g 1 f 1 g h d Id II 

II 1 h 11 b d d d sc I 

I be d bf I > p d 

frDin the p odij,io is e\tent of means employed, more disastrous 
and ir et eiahle and thus without anv other change in the object 
or pimc pies of the war tl an a perseverance in iniquity and an 
utl r dehanop of cot equences the original wrong aggravated a 
thousand fold shall turn to the seeming right — impending ruin to 
ass ired t m iph — and marches tD Paiis and exterminating mani- 
festos not only giin impunity and foigiveoess, but be converted 
into religious processions TeDeums and solemn-breathing strains 
for the deliverance of mankind So much can be done by tiie 
wdful infatuation of one country and of one man ! 

The expedition to Moscow in 1813 arose out of the inability or 
the disinclination of Alexander to keep the engagements he had 
entered into at Tilsit and Erfurt. Those stipulations might be 
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harl and ^s'lintr in iheir coowqueoLes , but tl o\ \\eretiie pen- 
ally of dcfiat aiiJ the puee of peace al ilie time He had also 
accf pttd FiiiHnd is an equ \alenl and had kaie to ma ch upon 
Turke'\ unmolested, which opened a different channel for hia 
warlike preparations if he felt a dnposition th'itwa\ It was 
(to be sure) rid culous to see fitty millions of people pre\ented 
fioni tradmg with England heoau-e it interfered wiih the plea 
suie of a simple individual a piohibitiun, apparently sj arbi 
traij and ^>o '.tiiclH enfoiced mi^hl be thought to refleU on the 
spirit and independence of the countrj and certamlv bore bird 
upon Its interests But England would not make pence with 
France, while she had anv means left of carrying on wai , and 
there was no mide of compelling her to a course she abhoned 
{and the necessilj had betn acknowledged bv Alexander himself) 
but by e"£cludiiig her commerce eniirely from the Continent 
Whether she was right in a<!surmng that attitude of bold defiance 
and miermtnahle war, is another question but ''he by that \iitu 
ally outlawed tiance and Napoleon and Ins allies (such as he 
could make or find) only followed the etimple she had set in 
adhering in their turn to the Continental Sv&tem It »aa how 
ever a hopeless case , and it would have been better lo have let 
go the onl} hold he had upon England than by continuing to 
^ap (npeof varn ng and every day's e'iperience of its tn- 
eflic e cy and da ter) a uffer h mself lo be dragged to the edge 
ot a p e p ce Ale a de gave the fiist umbiage m not fulfiU- 

ng he CO d onsoflis e e ith Napoleon , and bj his want 
of f nk es a d cand an f s ed no disposition to coine to an 

explana on o good unde a d g It was a sullen chMlenge, 
and Napoleon I ough p pe o accept it. Alesander doubtless 
be a o el ha he o her 1 a I no immediate claim to dictate a 
1 ne of pol y o a V one h h influence and at the distance at 
hch hewas Tl ue neither would Buonaparte have 

h d anj j. e ex o do so had he never come lo seek him, and 

luge h s al al an ag and laid himself under obligations, 
not arising out of his natural position nor the real interests of his 
country. He had put it in Napoleon's power to give the law to 
him by making himself a party to the affairs of others : he had 
no consistent right therefore to cancel the obligations he had thus 
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laid himself under by retiring upon his own resources, and saying 
lliat he was bound by none bul Russiiin interests. He had come 
out of bis fastnesses into the common arena thinking to make a 
gallant figure and to throw Russia as a casting, weight into the 
scale of European policy ; he had no right lo say then, " In 
Russia I am unassailable, I want nothing lo do with your quar- 
rola or disputes," since in that case he ought to have staid there. 
To say noiliing of the pariition of Poland and the encroach- 
ments on Turkey, Russia had lately appropriated Finland, had 
tlirice gone lo crush France ; and yet Alexander talked of noth- 
ing but the honor of sovereigns and the desire of Russia to remain 
quiet. The fear that Buonaparte entertained of Russia was 
affected or chimerical as to practical purposes— her great strength 
was in ihe vis inertia she opposed to foreign blows : his real 
motive was anger at not having been able to make her come into 
his schemes either by an or arms, and a delerminalion lo let 
Alexander see that what he had failed in by persuasion, he could 
make good by force. Still he was sensible of the immense diffi. 
culty and hazard of the undertaking; made more careful in- 
quiries, consulted more opinions, and hesitated longer than about 
any other of his enterprises. This very hesitation might have 
decided him against it : had there been dishonor or danger in the 
alterniti\e he could not bate hesitated In his siluaiion, there 
wore only two motnes that should have mduced him lo undertake 
new plans either absolute necessity or the certainU of success 
In Heyhmg the objections to the war Buonaparte did not and 
ttould not allow the dispro portioned odds affainst which be con. 
tended Hid he entered the lists as a Ipgitinnte sovertn-n as a 
parvkmrnf Cmperor he mi^ht hive gone fjrtJi and bad a° tilting 
bout with Alexander either on the Niemen or the Don, in sum- 
mer or wintei an i returned as he came not much the belter or 
worw with a battle last cr «on luth more or lev, fame, with so 
much mflucnce oi t.rriioij added or taken oft, but in his cas.> 
he neier fought but for hii existence His retreat was, in tech- 
meal langua^'e alieiys cut of He should therefore have defied 
tliem to catch him at a disadianta. He did not like lo conlem- 
phie the lodged hatred and rankling boslihtv of which he was 
and must neceasaiily be the mark His eleiation prevented him 
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from seeing the depth below : yet lie irod upon a precipice where 
any false step was ruinous. The very extent of his power 
sliowcd the precarious and ungrateful tenure by whieli he held 
it; for he could only have attained it by a tiiumph over the last 
resources and efTorts of his enemies. No ordinary objects of 
ambition or interest would have brought them to that pass ; it 
was a deadly quarrel which made them risk their last stake 
before ihey would give in. But the principle remained unal- 
tered ; and however coiled up in its dusky folds or severed into 
unsightly fragments, would re-unite and spring into action again 
with the first opportunity of revenge. That Buonaparte did not 
dwell on tiiis view of the subject, was but natural : thai he ever 
acted on the contrary one, was inexcusable. 

There was another general consideration which Napoleon over- 
looked ; all that related to the statistics of the question he was per. 
feclly master of, population, productions, number of towns, rivers, 
bridges, extent of country, &c., tiut it was trying an unknown 
ground, a new species of warfare. He knew what resistance 
civilization could make: did he know equally well what resist- 
ance baibitism could make* It appears h\ the r suk — Net 
and yet the burnmj; of Moscow was in this undetermined ord r 
of e\ents to which his fulure was properly owing Notwith 
standing the grssp and manly "stien^th of hia mind the air of 
Pans had perhaps made him lay rather too much stress on aiti 
ficial ad\intagea but there i& an extreme resouice in the very 
dearth of res urces and a Je'spotic power over mind and matter 
acquired by the very ignorance poverty and subjnctnn of a 
people * Buoniparte himstlf says that he hid no more ri^ht to 
anticipate the burnng of Moscow than he coul I be requiied to 
foretell an earthquake , and that is tine suppo ing thu capital 
to haie stood ^nvwherp but where it did , but there was seme 
thing in the idea ol its gilded dumes riaing out of barren bound 
Itis wildeintsses thil pliccd it out rf the routine of ordinai'j ca! 
cuiition and might have prevented its being counted upon as sub 
stantnl winter quarters These are the onh points in which I 
tlimk Buonapart erred in not weighing the oonaequencfs if I e 
failpl and not cons der iig thp possib 1 iv thtt he mi^I t do so Irom 
■ (.iTiI zMion g les hos jgt!3 baibkristu his none 
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the untrorilen pith he iv-ia about to entpr As to ordinary 
political or mihlarj cilcuhlions I should suppose that hpwas 
pompletelv justified, thil is hp wis prepared to overcontp all the 
obstacles of a kind to be fotei^een and no one else (anv nioip 
than himself) TOspeclPd h s defeat tdl after it 1 appened It w is 
a thunder clap to friend and foe alike Those ivho at present aa- 
sprt that the enlerpiise from the first contiined the visibit seed? 
ol destruction Hithin itself and that Buomparte had lost half his 
aimy bv mismanagement and obstinacy befoie he had e»en 
reached the Ru s in fi inlier will make f w conerts either to 
the I juigment or leracitv 

Bumaparte I ad tiken care to secure the co operation of 
Austria and Prussia ihrou^b whose territory he "as to pT s 
Prussia was to send thirtj thousand men into the field and 
Schw artzenberff was t) ha\e the command of the Austrian con 
tingent in Gall cia He had hoped also for the assi=tince of Tur 
key on his right, and of Sweden on his left ; in both which points 
he failed, though they were of less consequence. He had culti. 
vated with considerable success and assiduity ihe friendship of 
the Sultan Selim, and there was a sort of political free. masonry 
in the correspondence between them : but after SeJim's death he 
had calculated little on the favorable disposition of bis successor, 
while the battle of Friedland had led him to expect greater advan- 
tages from seconding the policy of the Emperor Alexander, A 
coolness between the two courts had ensued, till Buonaparte hav- 
ing come to a rupture with Alexander, sent to Mahmoud to otTer 
him provinces, troops, and money, if he would immediately 
march to his aid against Russia with seventy thousand men. 
This abrupt and crude offer of friendship was declined ; instead 
of whicli, tiie Turk concluded a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance with Russia on the 12th of May, 1812, being alarmed at 
the representations of Buonaparte's increasing power, which it was 
said would soon threaten the shores of the Bosphorus. This dis- 
appointment was less severely felt than the defection of Berna- 
dotte, who also signed a similar treaty with Alexander about the 
same time. This man was the creature of Buonaparte, and he 
turned against his benefactor ; he was a Frenchman, and he turned 
against his country ; he was chosen King of Sweden, and he 
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leagued with Russia, its most dangerous rival and late dcspoiler ; 
and all this, to gratify a private pique and the natural perverse- 
ness of his disposition. Bernadotle \vas one of those meu who had 
been raised into public notice, " drawn from the dregs of a demo- 
cracy." There are two extreme vices in political character; 
servility, which may be described as an abject submission to 
power whether right or wrong ; and faction, which has its root 
in the envy and hatred of all power v tl ll e same disregard of 
truth and justice.* This is the lo v -n nded and self- destructive 
side of republicanism. It abhors all s pe or tj I atever, not he- 
cause it is unmerited, but the more for t& he g merited ; it is 
jealous of all distinction, but doubly so of that h ch is founded 
on great ability and public service It repass obligations with 
ingratitude, for the act of confernng the n mpl es a painful sense 
of pre-eminence; and even generos ty in forg vmg a num- 
ber of offences, as denoting excellence and v r e a m its eyes a 
crime. While the loyal a:e heaping their idols with incense, 
these pretended patriots arp decrying and pulling in pieces all 
who can take the lead or do any good on their o«n side of the 
question. They cannot bear the succe'is o( an\ thing, not even 
of their own cause ; and they nould sooner see u penah by the 
hands of men, whom while they hdte they can de'ipiae, than pre- 
vail under the guidance of those whose triumphs ihcy ought to 
share, and whom they hate because they are compelled lo admire 
ihcm. This is one great reason of the failure of the popular 
cause, that it is clogged with so much of that love of freedom which 
is merely the envy of fortune, and that its most ardent partisans 
being actuated by the spirit of contradiction and a moody, cap- 
tious, discontented humor, are dissatisfied with liberty itself as 
soon as it is attained, and fall out with their comrades and lead- 
ers, even before they have got rid of their enemies. They are 
the proud-fleiih and ill-humors of the state, whether in a monarchy 
or s republic. They screw up their professions of patriotism and 
independence to a romantic height in order to serve as a foil and 
be a stumbling- block in the way of practical good ; and if that 
will not serve the turn, run into the opposite extreme and make a 
(rafljc of their baseness and fickleness, rather than be baulked in 
■ Independeace or true piktiiotiam lies betneeu. 
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their career of selfish vanity nnd low rancor. It was a scion of 
this set of men, who hy Iheir headstrong perversity nnd mutual 
antipathies tore the Revolution in pieces, that in tiie person of an 
upstart king gave it its death's-blow. Bernadolte had been one 
of the society of the Manage (a remnant of (he most violent agita- 
tors among the Jacobins) — he had opposed Buonaparte's accession 
to power on pure republican principles ; he then tried to sow dis- 
c rd m the irmy endeaiored to lose the battle of ^verstadt to 
din the iu'Jtre of the Fiench arms preteiled he had won the 
battle of Wasjram {claim ng the mtrit he could not giinaa^) he 
was then chosen Crown Prince of Sweden the electors th nk ng 
It would pliase Buonaparte I e received a sum of money from 
h Ti to enable him to go wis full ol acknowledgments till he 
bad passed the frontier when he wrote a letter t) di claim all 
future obi gition in isted on the neutrality of Sweden to favor 
the English monopoh of the "Jea sided with Russia to m'iintain 
the balance of power and the independence of nati ni N way 
being the bait and \ ranee the sacr fice ani asserted the repub 
licaniam of the Manage bv agreeing to restore the Bourbons 
merely because they had ne\er comi, mto personal coll s on with 
him And ail t! b he was empowered to do with insolence and 
luth impunitj becausp he had marred a woman to wh m Buo 
naparte had been attached and wished to gratifj by making h s 
g d son Oscar a prince In such cises his fjibearince and se 
cur V were wonderful aid with all his finespun poliej his 
weakness when private fed hip or famdy -connections were con- 
cerned, was that of a g 1 — Buonaparte among his other ways 
and means had e resou ee open to him in the ardent and inex- 
tinguishable In n^ of tl e Poles for liberty (not unmixed whh 
revenge) which 1 e ght I ave opposed with effect to the stubborn 
attachment of the Rus a s to their native soil and tyrannical 
masters. But of this he did not choose to avail himself, but stopt 
up its sluices, as he was not fond of giving a loose to those ele- 
ments and movements of power, of which he could not calculate 
the exterit or control the direction. If he had ever intended seri- 
ously to encourage the zeal and patriotism of the Poles, he ought 
not to have sent the Abb6 de Pradt as his 
merely to amuse lliem with words. In makin 
vol,, ni. 3 
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shouli] have raised up a n.it on of free m n , and instead of con 
sidering the liberation of Pola iJ as, ihe cun&equence have made 
it the instrument and tlie pledge of his success in Ruwa But 
regrets are \ain on liiis aubj cl were it to do over again he 
would folloiv the same course bven on his return from Elba, 
he would not lend himself to the popular ferment in liiti favor 

On the 9lli of May, 1813 Napoleon qu tted Pans to j in the 
army. A scarcity wiili which France wis threatened had kept 
him back for some weeks , as he wculd n t slir Irom the caf ital 
till by incredible exertions ind judicious pr cautions the dinger 
had been averted. From Pans to Dresden his pio^re'js was a 
continued triumph. He was tollowtd by ilie Empre a and a nu 
nierous court. The eastern Departments through which he had 
to puss set no bounds to the demun trtlions of the r enthusiasm 
This side of France, like all fioniier oountiies was al«a)s noted 
for its patriotism. This is not from what Ihej gain but fiom what 
they have suffered by war Buonaparte h d thus far kept in 
vasion at arm's-length. The distant provinces might grumble at 
their ease. But as long as he was successful French patriotism 
was not local ; for French vanity is not confined to the ea&tern 
Departments. In Germany the feelings ivere no loubt d fferent 
still the inhabitants crowded to line the long route pursued by the 
Emperor, gazing at him who hiid =o often vanqui^ihed them as ft 
preternatural being. He had intiintcd a uish that the Emperor 
of Austria, several kings, and a great number of princes should 
meet him at Dresden. This wish was eagerh obe\ed The 
King of Prussia came uninvited and though Buonaparte was by 
no means anxious to see him The adulation wts excet>si\e and 
universal. Ho was the only objtct of ittinlion m 1 t\i.r\ rne 
else gave way before him Stated in the pihce of one ^f the 
capitals of Germany, surrounded by the descendants of her 
ancient kings, showing his impeiial spouse the daughter of the 
Casars, at his side, he seemed more like a monarch recen ing his 
vassals than a soldier of fortune uho hid obtruled himself into 
the presence of kings. The population of whole cities had de 
serted their dwellings, and spent di>s and nights in gazing on 
the gates and windows of his palatt or iiaiting in e\pect it on of 
seeing him pdss. Yet it was not his ciown, Ins rank or the 
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luxury and splendor in which he lived that excited this intense 
curiosity and interest; it was the man himself; they wanted lo 
stamp on their minds his figure and lineamenls : they wanted to 
have it to say, that they had seen Napoleon. 

Besides gratif\inghimseli (which did not however go for much) 
the French Empf ror had perh ips tw o objects in i lew in this dis 
play, to dazzle Alexander and conciliate thp ^lod will of the m\ 
ereigns, in each of nliioh it f<iiltd Alexander o Iv tiin<?3 
more averse from a pomp of which he was already jeal us ii d 
from a parade of fi eudah p ai d alliduce wl ich I e kne v to be 
forced and hollow \s to the n o larchs it woundeJ their p i le 
and ripped up instead of 1 eal ng oil wounds and recoil ct ons 
They did not hke lo s e thcms hes appear as ciphers bef re 
one who owed all to himself or lo be tlhowed in his anie 
chambers by his marshals and olTicers P ets (ever flatterers of 
power) paid hi n divme honors it the l! eatres E\ en th ir o v n 
subjects seen ed readj to kneel d wn before him The\ lad 
then come lo Dresden merelj to heighten the splendor of INa 
poleon's triumph oier them for it was o\er them that he tn 
umphed ; ever\ acclamation he leceived was a reproach tothtm 
his grandeur was ih ii abasement his viUories nere li(ir de 
feats. As to Napoleon himself there must have been a lurk ng 
feeling of sonietl ing theatrical and burlesque in these statp cere 
monies and repeated lehearsals of etiquette and as he did not 
enjoy them himself he could not make others enjiy them Hb 
liked either serious business or simple and familiar intercourse 
he had no taste for artificial restraint and formdl nothings He 
however submitted to necessity and did the honors with wlat 
grace he could The Lmprcss unwittingly had her share in ex 
oiting the heart burnings that were not kept a secret on this oc 
casion. She eclipsed her step mother (the Empress of Austria) 
in finery and jewels, and if Buonaparte endeavored to check 
her," she resisted or wept. The Em press- mother, who was of the 
house of Este, had retained in her mind a deadly resentment of 
her family having been dispossessed of the Duchy of Modena by 
General Buonaparte ; and let it escape her in unguarded starts 
and ebullitions of spleen. It was in this glass that Napoleon 
should have studied the figure he inade in tile eyes of princes ana 
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ciurtiers. Women, who are not iniplicatcil iu political trans, 
actions nor perplexed with the pedanlry ol' reasoning, are the 
true mirrors of all that relates to floating opinion or instinctive 
prejoilice. This princess died in 181G ; but she lived to taste the 
full gratification of her revenge ; and to see the time when mines 
of jewels would not have extorted a smile or a sigh from the con- 
sort of an Emperor and a King, who was hurled from that eleva. 
tion because he was his own Rodolph of Hapsburg, and not de- 
scended from the tyrants of some petty slate in Italy ! 

In the mean time and while the columns of his armies were 
mai-ching through the territories of his allies to the place of ren- 
dezvous, Napoleon directed Laurislon, the French ambassador at 
Peter.sburgh, to apply foradcfinitiveproposhion tobesent toWilna, 
and made Genera! Narbonne repair to Alexander's head-quarters 
to assure that prince of the pacific disposilion of France ; and even 
(it is said) to invite him to come to Dresden. Lauriston was not 
listened to; and Narbonne on his return stated, that " he had 
found Ihe Russians neither depressed nor boasting ; that the re- 
sult of all the replies of the Emperor was that they preferred 
war to a disgraceful peace ; thai they would lake good care not 
to risk a battle with an adversary so formidable ; and linaliy, that 
they were determined to make every sacrifice to protract the war 
and drive back the invader." Buonaparte received this reply at 
Dresden, where he remained till the 29th of May, when he pro- 
ceeded to Posen, and from thence to Thorn, avoiding Warsaw 
where the war did not require liis presence, and where he must 
have plunged into politics again. At Thorn he severely up. 
braided and even menaced his brother Jerome, on account of the 
coiTipIaints of the iuhabitants against the exactions and insolence 
of the Westphalians j though in consequence of the bustle and 
rapid movement of the troops, the natural effect of his interfe- 
rence was too often lost. Provisions, it is true, were supplied in 
abundance and with regularity all the way to the Niemon ; but 
the chief difficulty arose in respecl to the more bulky articles of 
(odder, and the cavalry soldiers were sometimes obliged to mow 
tlie green corn or to strip the roofs of cottages of their thatch as 
lood for their horses. Beyond the Niemen the evil mcreased. 
Many of tiie provision- waggons broke down, and the carriages 
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were too heavy fur tlie sonily roads they had to pass. Frovisioxis 
were therefore procured on the march : Iiorses, caltle, and food 
of every kind svere seized upon ; and in the liurry and confusioa 
of forced mulches to o^(.rlake and o\ercoine the Russians by a 
coup de mam there was no iiniL to tiv or even to diacoier the 
guilty ^apolton however, did all he could to remedy the mis- 
chief and preserve discipline Among the accusations brought 
a^uinst the troops he at one time distinguished uith indignation 
the names of certain indis iduuls of hi^h rank , lie had the com 
plainta against them inserted in the ordeis of ihe day , and soon 
after steing one ol ihem at the head of his regiment he an^jrily 
said, You disgiace jouiself, you gne an example of pillage , 
either forbear or go back to your tathei I can d -.penae with 



From Thoin Nipokon had descended the \ istuH Graudentz 
belongid lo Piussia he avoided passing through it though he 
sent an artillerv officer under some trivial pretence to inspect 
It AtMaiienbuig he met Divoust, who had a violent quir- 
rel jn his presence with Bcrthier Though Davoust had the 
best of the argument at the time it turned to his detriment afiei 
wards, as nell as to that of the service, Buonaparte being preju 
meed against him bj the representations of those about him and 
neither making use of his advice oi assisiance ivnh the confi 
dence they merited His zeal was construed mto offieiou'.ness, 
and his methodical and systematic preparations for carrjin^ on 
the grand expedition into a desiie to tal e the cjnducl of tlie war 
into his own hand^ From Dantzic the Emperor preceded on 
the 12th of June to Konigsberg Here terminated the inspection 
of his immense magazines and of the second resting point or 
gland statnn ot his line of operations Here were cellecied 
stoics of provisions enormfus is the enterpr ae for wh ch they 
were designed No detiil htd been neglected The active and 
ardent mind of Napoleon was wholly intent on that most impor 
taut and diffieult part of the expedition The diywas swal 
lowed up in dictating instructions on this subject , and at night 
he rose to repeat th^.m One general alone received in a single 
journey siK dispatehes from him all exprebsivo cf his anxious 
vigilance. In one of ihese he says, " I he result of all my move- 
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menu ivill be the concentration of four huiiilred tliousand men 
jjjon one point : notiiing can tlieti be expected from the country ; 
and consequently, we must cany every tiling witli us." 

From Konigsberg to Gumbinnen, Napoleon passed in review 
several of his arraiesi, talkmg to the men with gaiety, frankness, 
and u soldier-like blunlness. As his custom was, he walked lei- 
surely along the lanKs. lie knew the wars in which every regi 
mem had been engaged with him He stopped for a few mo 
meiits before some of the oldest soidieis , an I to one ht recalltd 
llic battle of the Pyramids, to another thatoi Marengo Austerlitz 
Jena, or FriedJaiid by a single word accompanied with the most 
familiar address. The veterans, thus recognized bv then Empe 
ror, feit elated before their junior comiadcs who looktJ up to 
them with admiration and envy. Napoleon continued his round 
lie did not neglect the young: he showeJ an inttrest in all that 
concerned them, and was well acquainted Hiih llieir smallest 
wants. He questioned them : " Did their captims. properly at 
lend to them ? Were they regularly paid ^ W as lliere any ar 
licle ihey wanted 1 He should like tc see then knipsacks He 
halted at length before the centre of the regiment. There he 
informed himself of the piacts that weie vacant, and inquired 
aloud who were most worthy to fill them. He called before him 
those who were pointed out by tlieir companions, and interrogaled 
them as to their length of service ; their campaigns ; their 
wounds ; their feats in arms. He then created them officers ; 
and they were accordingly introduced as such in his presence, 
and in the manner which he prescribed. These individual atten- 
tions to the soldiers absolutely charmed them. They remarked to 
each other that their great Emperor, who decided on the fate of 
nations in a, mass, descended in respect to themselves into the 
most minute panicularsr that they were his old, his genuine 
family ! It was thus that he attached them to war, to glory, and 
to himself. 

The army now proceeded from the Vistula towards the Nie- 
.nen. That river, from Grodno as far as Kowno, flows parallel 
with the Vislula. The river Pregel runs from one to the other: 
it was covered with boats and provisions. Two hundred thousand 
incn arrived there from four different points. They here found 
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bread and a quantity of foragn ; and tiiese supplies, at fii-st as- 
cending tlie river witli thera, were afterwards forwarded to Wilna 
by land. The French were now close upon the Russian frontier. 
From the rifht to the left or from south to north the army was 
da p b fo e he N e en a f !l ws li s uf n 1 e extreme 
(,! a d ad a c n ou o G 11 c a upon D og jen as Prince 
S I artzenb g w h 1 y f u ! ous d Au on his left 

CO a f o Wa a v a d no n on B alys o<,k and Grodno, 
Je one Buonapa a he 1 ead of j n ne hou a d Weslpha- 
1 a SuiO s a d Pol s clo o I he ce of 1 aly, who 

had ju comple d I ju o a Ma enp 1 d P I ny, with 
se en y n el u and Ba a ans I al aos and F ch then the 
Emp o h wo hund ed hou and n en, co and d by Murat, 
Davoust, and the Dukes of Dantzic, Islria, Reggio, and Elchingen. 
They canie from Thorn, Marienwerder, and Elbing on the Vistula ; 
and on the 23d of June were collected al Nogarisky, a league 
beyond Kowno. Finally, before Tilsit, at the mouth of the Nie- 
men, Macdonald and thirty-two thousand five hundred Prussians, 
Bavarians, and Poles formed the extreme left of the Grand Army. 
All was now ready. From the borders of the Guadalquiver 
and the Caiabrian sea to thi- banks of the Vistula, above four 
hundred thousand men, six bi'idge -equipments, one for siege, some 
thousands of provision -waggons, innumerable herds of oxen, thir- 
teen hundred and sixty-two pieces of cannon, and thousands of 
artillery and hospital- waggons were now brought together and 
stationed w Ltliin a few paces of the frontier- river of Russia. The 
proi iiion w aggons alone experienced some delay. The army, of 
which not more than two-thirds were French, was in the best dis- 
position and spirits. The old looked back with pride and confi- 
dence on the past ; the young with hope and curiosity to the 
future All talked of what they had done or of what they meant 
to do 1 he Poles who were mixed up with the army infused 
their patnotiu feelings and their hatred of the Russians into it. 
Those who could, wished to be near Napoleon, where the chief 
action was , and where what was done under his eye was imme- 
diately rewarded by his hand. The generals who had been ac- 
customed to luxury and splendor, but who were compelled by 
him to live up to their incomes, were still for the most part depen 
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dent on him for formne; nor, however iliey might prefer ease, 
could tliey bear to be left behind in the race of glory. The great 
and general sensation, moreover, excited by the expedition was no 
slight attraction : its success appeared cenain ; they were going 
to carry their aoliievements and fame to the very confines of the 
civilized world. This one effort more, and all would be over. It 
was a last opportunity j so that those who did not avad themselves 
of it would bitterly repent and listen with anguish to the glorious 
recitals that would be made of it by others. In short, ihe vast- 
ness of the enterprise; the agitation of all Europe co-operating 
to accomplish it, or waiting tl.e event ; the equipment and array 
of four hundred thousand infantry and eiglity thousand cavalry ; 
the clash of arms, the trampling of horses, and the notes of mar- 
tial music, the incessant warlike reports and military orders kin- 
dled even the veterans to enthusiasm. The most insensible could 
not escape its animating influence; the contagion was universal. 
Napoleon was satisfied with the spirit manifested by the army, 
and addressed them as follows : — " Soldiers ! the second Polish 
war is begun. The first was terminated at Friedland and Tilsit. 
At Tilsit Russia swore to an eternal alliance with France and 
war against England. She has violated her oath ; she refuses to 
give an explanation of her singular conduct til! the French eagles 
shall have repassed the Rhine, and consequently left our allies at 
her discretion. Russia is driven onwards by fatality ; her desti. 
nies are about to be accomplished. Does she believe we have 
liegeneralcd ? Should we be no longer the soldiers of Austerlilz 1 
She has placed us between disgrace and war ; the choice cannot 
be for an instant doubtful ! Let us then march forward, cross 
the Niemen, and carry the war into her territories. The second 
Polish war will be glorious to the French arms like the first : but 
the peace which we shall conclude will carry its own guarantees 
with it, and will put an end to the fatal influence, which for the last 
fifiy years Russia has had on the afiairs of Europe." This ad- 
dress ivas appropriate enough in the circumstances ; it was only 
belied by the event. Alexander also addressed a proclamation to 
his troops. The plea which he made use of would have been 
unanswerable, if he and Napoleon had met now for the first time; 
or if Russia never having passed and never intending to pass be- 
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yond her own limits, her soil alone became by iliis circumsianoe 
saored and inviolable. 

Volhynia, Lithuania, Courland, and Livonia were all favorable 
to the Freneli, and expected their arrival with eagerness, Alex- 
ander kept these countries in awe with an army of three hundred 
thousand men. Alexander, and under him his Minister of War, 
Barclay de Tolly, directed the whole of these forces. The centre 
under Barclay extended from Kowno as far as Grodno: lo the 
south of Grodno, Bagration had sixty-live thousand men ueai 
Wolltowisk ; and Wittgenstein twenty-six thousand to the north 
of Kowno, at Rossiana and Kedani. Besides this, Tormai^of had 
an army of fifty thousand men in Volhynia to keep Schwarlzen- 
berjf in check, till Tehitchakoff should come up with the army of 
Moldavia, released by the treaty with the Turks : two other corps 
were fonned at Bobruisk and Rij^a: the reserves were at Wilna 
and Swentziani, and there was a vast entrenched camp raised be- 
fore Drissa on a bend of the Duna Napaieon thought that this 
position of the Russians behind the Niemen was neither good for 
attack nor defence , that it was e\tended over too large a spice , 
that the marshes of the Berezma behind Bagration cut off his re 
treat ; and that by advancing in full force u\xm Kow no and U il- 
na, he could drive back and separate Alexander (rom his two 
wings, and by a sudden turn to the right, surround and take the 
whole left of their army pn^ioners While the Emperor w as pre- 
paring to carry this movement into etTect, Schwarlzenbf rg at first 
defeated Tormasof ; but after the arrival of the second Ru.'^ian 
army from Bucharest, did nothing more, acting supinely, and as 
there is reason to believe, with bad faith, during the rest of the 
campaign; while Macdonald in the north maintained the war 
with vigor and judgment, though without any decisive results, 
and was at last obliged lo retreat not by the enemy, but by the 
Emperor's orders. 

Between these two extreme points, (he Grand Army marchea 
towards the Niemen, in three separate masses. The King of 
Westphalia with eighty thousand men took the direction of Grod- 
no ; the Viceroy with seventy-five thousand, thai of Pilony be- 
tween Grodno and Kowno ; the Emperor with two hundred thou- 
sand men, that of Nogarisky, a farm situated beyond Kowno. Ou 
3' 
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ihc 33d of June, before Jay, the Imperial columns approached 
the Niemen, though the borders of the great Prussian forest of 
Pilwisky and the hilly gi-nund that lines the river prevented ihem 
from seeing it. Napoleon mounted on horseback and went to re- 
connoitre tJie situation to find a passage over. When he had nearly 
reached the river, his horse fell, and threw him on ihe sand. 
" That," said some one present, " is a bad omen : a Roman would 
go back !" Having examined the ground, he ordered three bridges 
to be thrown across the river the same evening near the village 
of Poniemen ; and went and passed the rest of llie day in his 
tent, motionless and oppressed with the heat, which at (his time 
was excessive. The first that crossed the river were some sap- 
pers in a skiff. They landed on the Russian side, without meeting 
any impediment or seeing any one but a single Cossack, who 
afler ihe exchange of a few questions, withdrew into a wood, into 
wiiich three of the French soldiers discharged their pieces after 
him. No other sound announced the new war and the invasion 
of a vast empire. Three hundred voUigeurs immediately crossed 
the river to protect the establishment of the bridges. Then all 
the French columns passed to the river-side, in perfect silence 
and under cover of the darkness. All fires were forbidden ; and 
they lay down to sleep with tlieir arms in their hands. The 
green corn, wet with the dew, served as a bed for the men and as 
food for their horses. During the night, they repeated passages 
of the Emperor's proclamation which had just been read. As the 
day dawned, they looked towards the country they ivere abou! to 
enter, but saw only a dry and sandy plain and dark forests. 
Aiwiit three hundred paces from the river, on a rising ground, was 
the Emperor's tent ; around it the tops and sides of the hills and 
the intervening valleys were completely covered with men and 
horses. As soon as the sun had risen upon these moveable masses 
glittering in arms, tlie signal was given ; and they all set for- 
ward in three columns towards the bridges. Two divisions of 
me advanced-guard, while contending for the precedency in pass- 
ing over, nearly came to blows, and were separated with difficulty. 
Napoleon took his stand near one of the bridges, surveying the men 
with looks of encouragement as they passed. But at length he grew 
impatient, and darted off at full gallop into the country as if eager 
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to find ao enemy. He returned and proceeded witli the guard to 
Kowno, A violent slorm soon after came on, and a distrossliiff 
accidenl happened in ihe course of llie day. The Cossacks having 
broken down tlie bridge over the Vilia, where Oudinot was to pass, 
Buonaparte ordered a squadron of Poles of the guard to throw 
themselves into it and swim it. This they did at first wiihoul 
difficulty; but coming into the middle of the stream, they were 
disunited and carried away by its violence. Someof tlicm strug- 
gled to save themselves in vain ; but in the very moment of sinking, 
they turned their last looks towards Napoleon, and cried, "Long 
live the Emperor !" The army looked on with admiration and 
terror, Napoleon, suppressing his emotion, gave every necessary 
order, so as to save the greater number. A bridge was shortly 
after thrown across, over which Oudinot and the second corps 
marched towards Kedani, It took the rest of the army three en- 
tire days to pass the Niemen. 

From Kowno Napoleon arrived in Iwo days at the defiles de- 
fending the plain of Wilna, He hoped that Alexander would 
have waited for him here ; but information was brought that the 
city was evacuated. He moved forward to it, not well-pleased, 
complaining thai the generals of the advanced-guard hud suf. 
fercd the Russian army to escape. The same day, a number of 
hussars of the 8th having pushed on too rapidly were cut to pie- 
ces by the Russian guard that had been concealed in a wood. 
The enemy wa.s in full retreat to Drissa. Murat was made to 
follow the (rack of Alexander, while Ney was sent to support 
Oudinot, who attacked and drove back Wittgenstein on Ihe left as 
far as Wilkomir. The Emperor returned to Wilna, which he 
had hastily hurried through, where his unfolded maps, military 
reports, and a crowd of officers awaited his arrival. He threw 
himself on a bed, as if fatigued, but in reality to meditate ; and 
soon after starting up, dictated all the requisite orders. He re- 
ceived accounts from Warsaw and the Austrian army. The ad 
dress at Ihe opening of the Diet displeased him. " It is French, 
it ought to have been Polish." He was also assured that of the 
wiiole Austrian army he could depend only on their leader : thisi 
he thought sufficient. 

The French were welcomed as deliverers in Lithuania. Every 
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where the same sentiments were observable ; in the interior of 
houses, at the windows, and in the public places. The inhab- 
itants stopped to congratulate and embrace une another in the 
streets and on the roads ; the aged reappeared, clothed in the an- 
cient cobtume, which recalled ideas of glory and independence. 
They wept for joy at sight of the national banners which bad just 
been unfurled , and which were followed by an immense multi- 
tude, rending the air wiih acclamations. The Diet of Warsaw 
had shown great spirit ; it had formed itself into a general con- 
federation , declared the kingdom of Poland to he ro- established ; 
required all Poles in the Russian service to return home ; ap- 
pomted a representative of itself in a general council, and pre- 
sented an address to Napoleon at Wilna, in which he was called 
upon to pronounce the sentence, " Let the kingdom of Poland be," 
antl It would he ! Napoleon, it must be granted, did not do much 
to fan tbis rismg flame itito a conflagration, but a good deal to 
damp it He gave them however his good word and good 
wishes, pleaded his engagements to Austria recommended una 
nimitv, said thej must do all lor ihemsehes aid accoidingly 
they did nolh ng either loi themselves or him Thev had 
looked upon him is the arbiter of the wiild and thej found him 
talking like a diplomatist His situation was embarrassing 
enough but when he chose he kne« h « to cut the (joidian 
knot of policj wiih his sword He could iriitate a people by 
cheating then of a government to wl ch the\ were stup dly 
attached wh\ not make the amende honorab/e bj reliev ig a 
people of a joke to wh ch thev were niluralh averse' He 
had made war upon Russia chiefly t erect Pohn 1 int a barrier 
against that power : how then could he pretend that the liberation 
of Poland might be a har to his making peace with Alexander? 
If he had come all this way to fight him as a piece of gladiator, 
ship, the object was not worth the cost and trouble. But if Na- 
poleon did not second the enthusiasm of the Poles at this time, he 
was too just and too proud to reproach them with the want of it 
afterwards. 

The exactions and excesses of the army did not tend to increase 
the cordiality of the natives. In Prussia, the Emperor had or- 
derea the troops to take with them provisions to last twenty days. 
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thai is, till they reached Wiliia. Victory would elfcct the rest. 
But the fliglit of the enemy postponed that victory. Yet haviufr 
overtaken and disunited the Russians, he did not like to forego 
this advantage. Danlzic alone contained grain enough to supply 
the whole array. The supplies were intended to be forwarded by 
the Villa, which the drying up of that river prevented. The 
convoys at length arrived by land at Wilna, but not till after the 
army had left it. It was the centre-column thai endured most 
hardship : they followed in the track which the Russians had 
already laid waste. Not only the inhabitants, but the army there- 
fore suffered severely on its inarch. On its being represented to 
Napoleon that many soldiers even of ihe Guard had died of hun 
ger, he exclaimed, "It was impossible; soldiers well-officered 
could never die of hunger !" He was then told that the men hail 
not died from hunger but intoxication. " We must bear," he 
said, " the loss of a few horses and a few equipments, and even 
the destruction of a few habitations ; it is the unfavorable aspect 
of war : misfortune must have its share in every thing ; my 
riches and benefits will repair any losses ; one grand result will 
compensate for all ; I only want one victory : if I have enough 
left to obtain that, it is every thing." 

In this state of things, BaIachofr{a Russian flag of truce) pre- 
sented himself, bringing a verbal message from Alexander, lliat 
" there was yet time to treat from one bank of the Niemen to the 
other;" but as he was charged with no specific proposals, and 
as his character excited some suspicion, being the minister of po- 
lice, he w as di&missed without any satisfactory result. On this 
occision Buonapaite is said not to have been sparing of his sar- 
casms He observed that " Alexander was a mere parade-gen- 
eral,"' and accused Caulaincourt (it is supposed with a view of 
making him a more welcome messenger to Alexander at some 
future lime) of bemg "a Russian in the French camp." But a 
number of things are put into Buonaparte's month in the current 
leports, to whit,h he perhaps would not have pleaded guilty. 
There is even in the best French accounts so much e3:-post-facto 
criti<,ism mixed up with the history, such a desire to make up for 
the failure of the enterprise by a premature sagacity in foresee- 
uig It, such an air ol nervous apprehension thrown over its very 
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outst't, such a disposition to find or to insinuate faults in the exe- 
cution of the plan mlher than in the plan itself, to thratv liie blame 
on the individual as a salvo for the national vanity, that we cannoi 
be too much on our guard in determining what to believe or what 
to reject, whenever this bias may be supposed to come into play. 
Meantime, Murat was attempting to obtain that victory so inucli 
desired : he commanded the cavalry of the advanced -guard ; and 
having come up with the ejiemy on tlie road lo Swentaiani, 
drove them before him towards Druia. Every morning the Rus- 
sian rear-guard seemed lo have escaped him ; every evening, he 
discovered it again, but loo lale for an attaclc. On the I5th of 
July, the Duna had been reached at dilferent points by Murat, 
Montbrun, Sebastlani, and Nansouty, by Oudinot and Ney, and 
by three divisions of the first corps wliicli had been placed 
under the command of Count Lobau. Oudinot made a feeble 
attempt upon Dunabourg : Wittgenstein retreating from it towards 
Driasa surprised and overthrew a division of French cavalry at 
Druia, taking most of them prisoners. This coup-de-main gave 
Napoleon hopes that Barclay was assuming the offensive; and he 
suspended his march upon Witepsk in order lo be ready for bai- 
lie. Thus far his plan had been completely successful. In 
breaking the enemy's line by a violent attack on a single part, he 
had repulsed and driven the largest mass of his forces under 
Barclay upon the Duna, while Bagratiun, against whom he had 
directed no attack till five days later, was still left behind upon 
the Niemen. Already Davoust at Osmiana to Ihe soulh of Wilna 
had observed some of liis scouts, who were anxiously seeking for 
an outlet lo liie north. Measures were taken accordingly. Da- 
voust on the Bth had stationed himself in advance of the Russian 
general towards Minsk and Vigumen, while the King of West- 
phalia received orders lo press upon his rear and compel him to 
involve himself in the defiles or long narrow causeways over the 
marshes of the Berezina, which constituted his only retreat. He 
accordingly presented himself at the outlets, first at Lida and 
then at Minsk, but found Davoust there before him. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence and finding Bagration with forty thou- 
fcand Russians cut off from his communication with Alexander, 
and enclosed by two rivers and two armies, Napoleon ex- 
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claimed, "I liave them!" In fact, the Russian general was 
comjilelely entangled, had Jerome Buonaparte bohaved as he 
oughl to have done. But while Davoust was waiting for him to 
drive the Russians into the square prepared for tliein, ihat young 
prince, who had been put under Davoust's orders, disdaining to 
serve under a subject, had flung up bis oommand and retired in 
disgust into Westphalia, wiihout (as U is said) even forwarding 
the instructions he had received. Thus perhaps by entrusting 
power in ihe hands of family. connections was all reversed that 
had lieen done or attempted by taking it out of them and giving 
it 10 llie most worthy ! Bagration not being closely pressed by ihe 
Westphalians, turned farther south, passed the Berezina at Bo- 
bruisk and reached the Boristhenes at Mohilef. Here the two 
generals again stumbled upon each other by chance. Bagration 
had at this timp thirty fi^e thousand men ; Davoust only twelve 
thousand with bun The latter however determined to itttercept 
hisprogiess, and placmg h nisei f on a narrow height between 
ttto woodottith a raiine before it gaie battle to the Russian com- 
mander and defeated him uith great loss. The Russians excused 
themselves by saying they bel d Nap I 1 d b i there in 
person, his fame thus muliiply ^\ (1 alt ound him, 

ior Barclay fancied he was bef h a D B..a h 1 Bagration 
thought he was at Moinlef Th la e a ng o ce more, 

pissed the Bonsthenes at Nov B h 1 whe e he a 1 gth united 
with Baiclai bciond Smolensk 

Napoleon disappointed at the fa lu e f h plan a ributed it 
to his not being able to he p n e y h Th circle of 

his operations was so greatly la (, d h wl 1 ipelled (o 

remam in the centre, lie was wanted everywhere at the circum- 
feience He had been twenty days at Wilna, wailing the result 
of his different combinations He udw, therefore, prepared to set 
forward bavm" iirst appointed Maret (Duke of Bassano) to the 
g fLb dbhmdmofhis communi. 

w 1 I m d F d p bl hed a sort of mani- 

f a„ R h fll —" Behold then thia 

p f R d f Tiidable ! It is a 

d f I- i i d h d ffioienl for its pro- 

te 1 y II be nqu d by h y xtent, which ougut 
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lo be their safeguard. Tliey are barbarians. Tiiey scarcely 
even have arms. They liave no tecruils in readiness. It would 
require more time to collect them than we should take to go to 
Moscow. It is true that since the passage of the Niemen, the 
unsheltered and unshelteriog waste has been either inundated or 
parched up ; but such calamities are less an obstacle to the 
rapidity of our invasion than an impediment to the Russians in 
their flight. They are conquered without battles by their own 
mere weakness, by the remembrance of our victories, and by the 
pangs of remorse whieh urge ihem to restore that Lithuania, 
which they obtained neither by peace nor war, but by perfidy 
alone." The army being ujiited, and a battle requiring litm in 
the field, Napoleon left Wiina on the I6th of July, stopped the 
next day at Swentziant during liie heat of the day, and on the 
18th arrived at Klubokoe. He there took up his abode in a mon- 
astery, from which the small town immediately under it appeared 
to him more like a collection of the huts of savages than the habi- 
tations of civilized Europeans. 

An address from the Russians to the French had just been 
circulated in the army. It contained a good deal of abuse, ac- 
companied with an invitation to desertion. The Emperor was 
irritated on reading it, and dictated a reply, which however he 
immediately tore to pieces; he dictated a. second, which under- 
went the same fate ; and at last a third, with which he was satis- 
fied. This was the paper which was published at ihe time in the 
journals under the signaiure of a French Grenadier. While he 
was engaged about tliis answer, he was apprised that on the 18th 
Barclay de Tolly had abandoned his camp at Drissa and was 
marching towards Witepsk, He immediately ordered all his 
corps upon Beszenkowicsi ; he ordered Murat and Ney to that 
place from the neighborhood of Polotsk, where they then were, 
and where Oudinot was left. He hirnself proceeded from Klu- 
bokoe, where he had been surrounded by his Guard, the army 
of Italy, and the division detached from Davoust to Kamen. 
Thus far the greater part of the army had gone on marching in 
astonishment at not finding any enemies. They appeared in 
many instances less like an army of warriors than like men pur- 
suing a comfortless and unprofitable journey. But if war and 
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the enemy should tlms> continue to fly before them like the hori- 
zon, how far should they advance in the pursuit? At length on 
the 25th a cannonading waa heard ; and the army as well as 
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thnie regiments of cavalry of the Russian guaiid at the top of a 
hill before thorn, they marched on with the utmost confidence, 
not suKpecting much resistance. Presently an officer whom they 
sent forward to reconnoitre weis cut down, and six pieces of can- 
non began to play upon them. They losi no time in deliberating, 
but darted between the trees and ran forward to extinguish iJie 
fire. They seized the guns ; and in the impetuosity of their 
attack, repulsed the centre regiment of cavalry which was sta- 
tioned on the high road. They now perceived the two other regi- 
ments ; attacked and overthrew that on the right ; and before the 
one on the left could effect its retreat, fell upon il and were the 
third time vanquishers. 

Murat inflated by this exploit pushed into the woods of Ostrowno 
in search of an enemy. He soon found one. The ground hastily 
won by the 8th hussars was now fiercely contested with himself^; 
and his advance- column composed of the divisions Bruyeres and 
St. Germain and the 8lh regiment of infantry had to defend them- 
selves against superior numbers under the Russian General Osler- 
mann ; but aller an obstinate engagement, the division Delzons 
coming up to their assistance, the victory was with the King, who 
led on the attack now and hazarded his hfe with the same daunt- 
less bravery as when lie had been a private in the ranks. That 
same evening, the Viceroy rejomed Murat, and the following day 
saw the Russians in a new position. Pahlin and Konownitzin 
had united with Ostermann W iiile the two French princes were 
consulting how they should commence the attack with their right 
wing, they heard an immense clamor on their left, and saw their 
own men repulsed by the Russians who were issuing with the 
utmost intrepidity and in large masses, out of the woods wiience 
those deafening war-cries had first been heard. A battalion of 
Ci-oats and the 84lh regiment in vain attempted to stem the tor- 
rent ; the ranks were broken ; the ground in front was covered 
with the slain, that behind with the wounded or those who were 
glad of the excuse for leading them otT; the artillery. men, not 
seeing themselves relieved, were retiring with their cannon, and 
the confusion was becoming genera! and irretrievable. At this 
moment Mu rat in a slate of violent agitation placed himself at the 
head of a regiment of Polish lancers, and rushed headlong on the 
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Ural's obJL'Cl dad been at first merely lo exoite and 
n to the combat, but tlie lances of the Poles were in 
their rests, and closely filed behind him ; they occupied the whole 
width of the road, they pushed liim on with the utmost speed of 
their horses, and lie was absolutely compelled to charge with the 
regiment before which he had placed himself merely to harangu* 
ii. General Anthouard running forward to his cannons, and 
General Girardin rallying the lOlh regiment, seconded by Gene- 
ral Pire, they retrieved the fortune of the day, and the Russians 
fell back upon their forests. One division alone still occupied a 
thick wood in advance, which was carried by General Belliard. 
At this point of time the Emperor came up. The Viceroy and 
Murat hastened to inform him of what had happened, and lo consult 
him on the propriety of proceeding Napoleon mstantly asoended 
the highest point of ground in the neighborhood , and having 
reconnoitred the forest which lay before them, and whn.h iiad 
presented so formidable an aspect to the two victorious princes, 
gave orders for advancing , and that same evening, Wnepsk from 
her double hill mi^ht see the French riflemen debouching into the 
plain by which it is surrounded. Here every thing made it 
necessary to halt. Napoleon slept in his tent on a spot of rising 
ground to the left of the road and behind the village of Ku- 
kowiacsi. 

On the 27th the Emperor appeared at the advanced posts before 
sun-rise. Its earliest rays discovered the Russian army encamped 
on an elevated plain, which commanded all the avenues of 
Witepsk. The river Luczissa, flowing in a channel of exiraor. 
dinary depth, marked the foot of this position. In front of it, ten 
thousand cavalry and a body of infantry showed an apparent in. 
tention of defending its approaches : the infantry was in the cen- 
tre on the high road ; the left on woody eminences ; and the 
whole of the cavalry on the right, in double line, supported by 
the Duna. Buonaparte was on a small hill, from whence he 
could survey both armies. The front of the Russians was no 
longer directly opposed to the French, but inclined with a bend 
in the river, so that it was necessary for the latter to effect a 
change in their position in order to face them. The first who ad- 
vanced were two hundred Parisian voltigears, belonging to th« 
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9th regiraotit ; the 16th of horee-chasscurs came nest, with aome 
pieces of artillery : the Russians merely looltfd on. The King 
of Napies, intoxicated with the view of such an assemblage of 
spectators, could not restrain himself, but precipitated ihe chas- 
seurs of the 16th on the whole of the Russian cavalry. They 
were driven back, and out almost to pieces. Murat, stung to 
madness at perceiving the result, threw himself sword in hand 
into Ihe very midst of the rout and confusion, wilh the sisty offi- 
cers and cavalry that he had about him. The mere audacity <)f 
the attack disconcerted the Russian lancers who halted The 
remains of the 16th lallied and were jomcd by the 53rd regiment 
The successful charge of the Rusai m lanuLrs had brought them 
near the fjot of the lull n here Napoleon wis giving direction" 
Some of the chasaeuis of the French guard di'-mounted accord 
inff to custom to form a circle lound him , and bv discharging 
their caibmes droie bacli the lancers «ho on iheir rtlurn tell in 
with the two hundred Parisian lolUgfurs vvlio h-id been left alone 
between the two aimies Every body gave lliem up far lost 
But though alone they them'^elves had no feeling of despaii 
Their commander led them desperately fighting all ihe way to a 
spot of ground interspersed with thickets and deep gaps nhich 
bordeied on the Duna Here ihey formed in an msiant with thit 
quick sense which habit and danger together inspired The 
Russian lancers embarrassed by the brambles and brushwood and 
impeded by fhe many refts and openingo in the gtound could not 
act to advantage ; and while they were endeavoring to surmount 
these obstacles, they were struck with the French bullets, and 
fell wounded to the earth ; their own and their horses' bodies en- 
cumbering the field slill more. At length they were repulsed ; 
the flight of their enemies, the applauding shouts of the French 
army, the insignia of the Legion of Honor which the Emperor 
on the instant dispatched to the bravest, the words he used on the 
occasion, which were afterwards read by all Europe, every thing 
served to complete the satisfaction of the men at the danger they 
had escaped and the glory they had just achieved. After another 
sharp action the Russians withdrew behind the Luczissa, and united 
on the opposite bank, presenting a force of eighty thousand men. 
Their assured aspect and strong position in front of a capital, 
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made Napoleon believe they meanl lo give battle here; and thia 
was in fact llieir imention. He put an end to the attack, though 
it was only eleven in the forenoon, to prepare for the next day. 
He breakfasted on a hillock amonj^ the riflemen ; while survey- 
ing the ground, a ball hit one of the persons in his suite. On 
taking leave of Murat, he said, " To-morrow al five you will see 
the sun of Austerlitz !" Murat had no faith in the prediction, lo 
which indeed the event did not answer, though the Russian gen- 
eral, believing Bagration near Orcha, had resolved to give buttle, 
and his determination was changed solely in consequence of his 
(■ecening in the course of the night intelligence of the retreat ff 
Bagration towards Smolensk. Still perhaps Buonaparte was to 
blame in lea\mg any opening for such a change of purpose, and 
there was a lime when he would haie taken opportunity by the 
forelnck There i^ no doubt ihal an accumulation of adventhioud 
hon ra and distinction=, like a weight of golden armor, ologs the 
mmd and presses on the nerve of action ; and they are I erefore 
fittpat for those w ho have nothing to do either to gain or keep 
them Lven fame itself in a manner suspends the aspirations 
after excellence , and it is therefoie an advantage rather than a 
subject of complaint that it is generally posthumous ! On the 
28th al day break, Murat sent to inform the Emperor that he was 
going in pursuit of the Russians, who were no longer within 
sight Nipoleon would not at first credit the report; but their 
en ptj camp soon convinced him of its truth. Every thing in 
this camp bore testimony to the commander's science in war ; 
n (thing h-\d been left behind, nor was there the least trace 
n indiciti, the route they had taken ; and the capture of a 
Russnn soldier who was found asleep in a thicket, was the 
only trophy of a day which was expected to have been so de- 
cisive and brilliant. The army entered Wilepsk and found 
It aa deserted as the Russian quarters. No one was lo be seen 
in It but 1 few Jews and Jesuits. They could give no informa- 
tion The French follu-ved in pursuit for six leagues, through a 
deep anJ burning sand. At last .light put an end to their pro- 
gress at Aghaponovchtchina. The sol'iiers, parching with thirst, 
could get only muddy water lo que'.ch it; and while they were 
'o»fy in procuring it. Napoleon '.jld a council, the result of 
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which ivas that it wns useless to pursue the Russians any 
farther at present, and that it wns advisable to halt where ihi^y 
were, on the confines of Old Russia. As soon as the Emperor 
had formed this resolution, he returned to Witepsk with his 
guards. On enlering !iis head-qnarters in that city on the 28th, 
he took off his sword, and laying it down on the maps which 
covered his table; " Here," said he, " I halt. I waul to rccnii. 
noitre, lo rally, to rest my army, and to organize Poland. The 
campaign of 1812 is over; that of 1813 will do the rest!" 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Those who expected Napoleon to stop sliort in the middle of an 
enterprise lilte the present or who Keriously advised him to fall 
back to a place of greater safety, could have known very little o( 
his character. He was not one of that description of warriors to 
whom the trite satire could apply : — 

" The King of Franee with twenty thouEand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then marched down agiihi/' 

He had however those about liim who gathered up l!ie " sweep- 
ings" of his mind dl pedh dbodby 
them, if they fell h h d sol f 
seen event. E h g f 1 p 1 d 
lously recalled d mp d h p pi h d f 
it had met the pp f 1 d j d 
in the army, th gh 1 dl f h d 
suggestion of e p bl h p bly 
only as one ren k h d 1 h h 1 1 
was laid at the m d I h 11 U 1 I od 1 
vidual in the «h 1 ] d f h ph h f 1 
lowed, but whi h h se p p d 
fullest extent a 1 ry k f 1 d p 1 f 
of it Bu p gh fi f 83 d d h 
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but it IS very unlikely hecver seriously entertained any such ideis 
The (Imitation ind restlessness he is said fo ha\e manifesleJ at tliia 
period are eisilj -kCLOunlPd for fiom tlie 1 eat jf tlie ueatlier the 
liisitude lie experienced and a laiiclj of projects for circum 
\enting and detaining a fse that ccnsiantlj eluded his gra&p, 
without supposing that he biUnued hetween actiun and inactirn 
or had detei mined upon taking up his « inter quarters in th 
height of summer It became hini to do something If ht, con) 1 
not find men to fight with he must go in srircb of places of 
uhich the conquest would give an eclat lo his arms and put a 
natural period lo his mirch Accordingly we find that now 
more than e^er his imagination was posstssed uith ihc idea of 
Moscow capliie this was the term of all his fears, the object of 
all his hope^ In thf possession of that city he was to find e^ery 
thing or a compensation fjr it in romantic achie\ement and end 
less renown It was absurd to suppose that he would wait eight 
months for an object which he felt tc be within his reach in 
twentj da^s If thtre had i\(r been an appearance of indeci 
Bion It ver\ soon vanished Already full ot the phn which wis 
to crow n him n ith success he ran lo his maps He here saw 
notjiing but Smolensk and Moscow — the great Moscow, the holy 
citj — names which he repeated » ith satisfaction, and w hich 
seemfd to increase his ea«erness. At the si'ht ot them he ap 
peared inflamed by the genius of war His loice became haish, 
his glance fiery and his whole air stern an! fierce His attend 
ants relirid from his presence ihiough fear as well as respect 
but at length his mind was lived his determination taken his 
much traced out immediately the tempest was cilmed and hav 
inirp^en Lonaisteniy and ult ranee to hia conceplicns his tti 
tures lesumed then wonted charactti of plaudil\ and cheerful 

He did all he could to gam o\er the officers to his opinion, 
resolving doubts answering objections and entering into the 
question with that tranknesb and wmplicitv which secured by 
manners ihc fidility and attachment of man^ whom neither his 
misfortunes their country nor the cause of mankind could bind 
He redoubled his attentions to the soldiers , if he met any parties 
of womiled he slopt tliein to inqune mto their sUualton and his 
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tory ; he often sent wine from his table to the sentinel nearest 
him ; and reviewed the troops wliich were in his oeighborliood 
every day. Encouraged in this manner, the formidable namea 
of Smolensk and of Moscow did not alarm them. In ordinary 
times and to ordinal^ habits, an untried soil, new tribes of people, 
a distance which magnified every thing, would have appeared in- 
superable obstacles ; but to such men, these were precisely the 
strongest attractions. They delighted only in hazardous situa- 
tions, which became the more exciting in proportion as their peril 
and their novelty gave them an air of singularity and of adven- 
ture. Ambition was now let loose from all reslraint; every cir- 
cumstance tended to inspire a passion for renown; they had 
plunged into a boundless career. How indeed was it possible to 
estimate the ascendancy gained and Ihe impulse given by a poiv. 
erful conqueror, who had said to his soldiers after the victory of 
Austerlitz, " Name your children after me ; I give you leave : 
and if one among them shall proie worthy of us f mil bfqu ith 
him m\ propertj and declare bim my ^uci- t>.sor ' 

The unnn of the two win^ of the Ru^'&ian arm> near Smi 
lentik and a severe TtpuNe received by Sebastiani at Inkowo 
togelhei with the news of the peace of Bucharest hastened the 
decision of Napoleon The march of Birclay upon Rudnia and 
other circumilances coniinccd him that the Russnn forces were 
gathering to a head and meditated an atlitk upon him fie 
therefore determined to strike the first blow He wrote lelle-s to 
the PuoLe of Echmuhl and his other lieutenants lo follow him 
with all «peed to Smtlcn'.k He then separated himself from 
Oudmol leaung St Cjr to re nfurcc him, and removing his 
lino of operation f om Witepsk to Minsk suddenly threw him-jclf 
bouihward with a Imtidred and eightj fi\p thousand men to tho 
left of the Dnieper on the left flank and in the rear of the entiny, 
who were thmking of surprising him In this manner he pro- 
posed to outmarch the Russian General and reach Smolensk be 
lore him if he succeeded he would haie cut off the Russian 
army not mrrcly from Moscow but from the centre and the south 
of Russia and ha\e accomplishel against Barclay iiid Bigra 
Hon united what he hid lainly attempted at Wiiepsk agi isl Bar 
Llav alone This was one of thoao f,)and resijhes which ably 
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jaeculcd cliange the face of war and of eiKpiro; tlie result in 
tliis cane Hits iiot answeruljle. 

Biioimpaite left Wite[(sk on tlie 13lh of August, afier halting 
there a Ibitiiight. He wus aoooiiipaniod by liis guard, the army 
of Italy, and throe divisions of Davoust's. From Orcha (to the 
south of Witepsli,) as liir as Liadi, the French proceeded in a 
strait column aloiifj the left bank of the Dnieper. In this moving 
nia^s, the iirst corps, which hiid been tramed by Da\ou&t, Wdn 
distinguished hy the order and completeness which pievuiled 
through its iievertil divisious , and it waa held up as a model to 
the rest of the army. The division of Oudin lost Us wav in 
swampy woods, owing to an ill w ritlen ordtr, and did not join till 
tweniy-four hours after. The Emperor traversed the mountain 
ous and woody country Ijmg bciwten the Duna and the Boris- 
thenes in a single day, and ciosstd the latter rntr at Ilassusm 
Its distance fi-ora their natue countiy, its histoiicul celebnlj, tlie 
antiquity of its name excittd the iinugindiions of the French, 
wlio at last [>erceived onlv a nariow stiiam lined witli brambles 
and brusliwood. The Empciur skpt m his lent in advance of 
Rassasiia. On the following day the aimj inaiclitd tOj,ether, 
ready to fall promptly into o der oi battle with tha Emperor on 
liorsehacli in the midst of them The adiunced guard diove be 
fore it two pulks of Coss-ickfa who only wanted lo destroy the 
bridges and some stacks of foiage As tar as Liadi, the vilhgea 
bore rather a Jewish than a Polish a~pe<.t 1 he Lithuanians 
someliinea fled at tlie approacl of tl e ar y ; the Jews always re- 
mained, indifferent to ill-uso^e and be t oi gain. They were of 
great service lo the Frti cl ho h f on lie r dexterity in busiuesd 
and tlieir knowledge of (jer B y id Liadi, Old iliissia 

(Kniimenced, and tho Jew» r see no norc ; the general ijunr- 
rel which mankind wage will tl at people being enhanced by 
their aversion to images, for which the Muscovites entertain a 
reverence approaching lo idolatry. 

On the 15ih of August, at three o'clock, the army were in 
siglit of Ki'asnoe, which a Russian regiment seemed disposed to 
defend, hut it was defeated hy Marshal Ney. On entering the 
town, six thousand Russian infantry were observed beyond it in 
two columns, with several squadrons covering tlieir retreat, Tliia 
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was the corps of Ncworoskoi Tlie ground was well adapted for 

1 d M k po ssiuii of it ; but tlie Ijridires liaving 

1 b k d I 1 I n e difficulty in getting at the enemy. 

N k u d h 1ms and formed Ihetn into a corri[dete 

squ f 1 h k hat Murat's cavalry was unable to 

pf 1 d rder : when closely pressed, they 

f d 1) u d h with firmness, and discharged their 

h p fi b le disorder they had created, they 

u d h A le time, lliis colamti was marching 

h 1 ft f h 1 h d hrough some standing corn, when 

uid 1 p ss was peded by a row of strong palisades, 

a d h \\ rt nb gh e ordered to rush upon them and 

n k h m 1 y d h ms. But they stood their ground, 

pul d 1 Wurt mbu ps and {having made an opening in 

I pi d)p udh wy. Neweroskoi hastened to attain 

a d fil I h h h d ders to reach before him ; but ihal 

g I h d I h nd d horse with him. The 6th chas- 

u 1 00 k ercept so powerful a column, which 

h ly R p between Smolensk and the French 

and had it been taken, that capital would have been left withou 

defence. Neweroskoi however effected his retreat like a lion 

leaving behind him one thousand two hundred killed on the fiei<^ 

of battle, athousand prisoners, and eight pieces of cannon. It »» 

happened that this action took place on the Emperor's birth-daj . 

Murat and Ney, on delivering in the report of their success, 

ordered a salute to be fired from a hundred pieces of artillery. 

The Emperor, somewhat displeased, observed that in Russia it 

was necessary to be economicul-of French powder. But he was 

told that it was Russian powder that had been taken the night be. 

fore j and this explanation seemed to satisfy him. Neweroskoi 

hastened lo shut himself up in Smolensk, leaving some Cossacks 

in h;s rear to burn the forage. 

In the mean time, Barclay and Bagration stationed towards 
Inkotvo between lli- Dnieper and Lake Kasplia hesitated about 
tiltacking the French army, whom they believed to be still in 
ilieir front. Twice they had resolved upon it, and twice drew 
back. A misunderstandinff e.\i-ited between the two generals ; 
Mpi;.tHy', a tjerman, cool, scientific, syslematic, wishing lu pro- 
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iract the defensive war, Bagniiion, an old Russian of the Suwar- 
row school, brave, impetuous, and eagpr for hitlle The former 
hart no one but A!e\andei on his side (he armj and ihe other 
general'; as well as Bagralion looked ujion the athance of the 
t rench on the Russian m>i1 as little less than sdcnlege Bui 
whva thev heard of the situation of Neneroskoi, there was no 
longer a question of forcing the French lines, all ran to arms 
and hastened to the reicue of Smolensk. The deluiiod inhabi- 
tants nere returning frnm their temples where they had been to 
^n p thanks to G id for the success of their troops ; when they be- 
htld them bleeding and conquered, flying before the victorious 
French Murat and Ney had already commenced an attack on 
thp city Ney had indeed attempted to carry the citadel by a 
coup-de-main, in which he lost two or three hundred men and was 
himself slightly wounded. His anior having cooled, he with- 
drew to an eminence on the river's bank, where he was ex- 
amining the cil\ and the surrounding country, when on the other 
ade of the Dmejier he thought he could perceive considerable 
masses of troops m motion he hastened to inform the Emperor 
of the circunislance and to conduct him to the spot. Napoleon 
having arrived there diatingui'.hed m the midst of clouds of dust, 
long dark columns interspersed with the glittering of innumera- 
ble arms These masses were advancing with such rapidity that 
they seemed lo run It was in fact Barclay and Bagration at 
the head of a hunired and twenty thousand men. At this sight. 
Napoleon clappel his hand* in a transport of joy, and e.xclaimfMd 
" At last I have them ' But once more he was deceived. He 
immediat Iv passed along the line of his own iroops, and assigned 
10 each commander his station, leaving a large plain unoccupied 
in front between himself and the Dnieper, This he offered (o 
the enemy for a lield of battle. They did not choose to accejit 
i! ; and the next morning, while various opinions were enterlain- 
ed on the subject, were seen in full retreat towards EInia on the 
opposite bank of the Dnieper. Napoleon could neither stop ni)r 
ovcitake (hem. He had nothing now to do but to secure Smol- 
ensk. The attacic was carried on with various success during 
the 'lay. Here a cannon-ball cut down an entire row of twenty- 
■wi men belonging to a battalion Ihat had presented itself in flank 
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before ill e Russiiin baiteiics ; ihere slaiioiieJ on a number of 
little lulls, the army iipiilaiiHed ns in a iheatre by ihe clapping of 
hands the "iruftgles and the success of their comrades, Ney was 
to attack the citadel ; Davoust and Lobau the suburbs ; Ponia- 
•oHbki was to descend the river, destroy the bridges and cut off 
the retreat of the garrison. The sharp sounds of the discharge ot 
musketry from the walls continued all the day, and annoyed Na- 
poleon, who wished to draw off the troops. 

Night now came on : Napoleon withdrew to his tent, and Count 
Lobau, haMng obtained possession of the ditch, had ordered sume 
shells to be Ihrown into the city lo dislodge the enemy. Almost 
immediately were seen rising thick and black columns of smoke, 
wiih occasional gleams of light, and then sparks and burning 
(lakes; al length, pyramids of flame ascended from every part. 
These distinct and distant fires soon became united in one vast con 
flagration, which rose in whirling and destructive grandeur, hung 
over nearly the whole of Smolensk, and consumed it amidst omi. 
nous and awful crashes. This disaster which Count Lobau very 
naturally imputed to himself (though it was the work of the Rus. 
sians) threw him into great consternation. The Emperor seated 
in front of his tent, viewed the terrific spectacle in silence. Nei- 
ther the cause nor the result could be yet ascertained; and the 
night was passed under arms. About three in the morning, a 
subaltern oiticer belonging to Davousl had ventured to the foot of 
the wall and scaled h, without giving the least alarm. Embold- 
ened by the silence which reigned around him, he made his way 
into the city ; when suddenly hearing a number of voices, speak- 
ing with the Sclavonian accent, the Frenchman gave himself up 
for tost. But at this instant the level rays of the sun discovered 
in those whom he first imagined to be enemies the Poles of Poniut- 
owski. They had been the firet to penetrate into the city, which 
Barclay had just abandoned to the flames. Buonaparte the nexi 
day entered Smolensk, walking over its smoking ruins amidst 
heaps of dead, and sat down on some malting at the door of a cot- 
tage (while the bullets from the citadel, still in possession of the 
Russians, were whizzing round bis bead) lo declaim for an houi 
on the cowardice of Barclay, the fine field of battle be had offered 
him, end the speedy dissolution of the Russian army from sui'.h 
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base and dispiriting conduct, not being as yet in the secret of the 
new Scythiiin tactics of defending a country by burning its capi 
tals ! While healed with this dis>courhO, a messenger came up 
with the news that Regnier and Schwartzenbe:^ had beaten back 
Tormasof, who had made an attempt on Warsaw. " See," said 
he, " the wretches, they even suffer themselves to be beaten by 
Auslrinns;" and glancing round a quick and inquisitive eye, 
added, " I hope none but Frenchmen hear me." About tliis time 
Rapp and Lauriston arrived at head-quarters, the one from 
France, the other from Pelersburgh ; they brought the Emperor 
important information, but made no change in his determinations. 
Although the multiplied disasters and fugitive nature of the war 
were with some a reason for stopping short or turning back, they 
were with Napoleon an additional motive for advancing forward 
and bringing it to a speedy and decisive issue. To lose no time, 
ho confided the advanced-guard to Mural and Ney ; and placed Da- 
voiist under the orders of the King of Naples. 

The Russians still defended the subi>Tb on tlie right bank of the 
Dnieper. The French employed the ISth of Augusi and tlie en- 
suing night in re-const ruoiing the bridges. On the 19lh before 
day, Ney crossed the river by the light of the burning suburb. 
He and his men at first ascended slowly up the steep acclivity 
before them, not knowing whether a large Russian force might 
not be waiting at the top lo rush down u(kju them ; but they foun4 
only a band of Cossackswho disappeared at their approach. The 
two roads here diverge to Petersburgh and Moscow ; and it was 
dfscovored with some dilficulty that the Russian i:ifantry had 
taken the one to Moscow. Ney might soon have cot un with 
them ; but as that road follows the course of the Dnieper, he was 
obliged to cross the streams running into it. Each of these had 
e.tcavated a channel or deep bed, on the opposite side of which 
the enemy successively established themselves, and whence it 
Ha& necessary to dislodge ihem. The first which was that of 
Stubna, did not detain him long ; but the hill of Valoutina, at the 
foot of which flows the Kolowdnia, was very severely contested. 
Tiie stubborn resistance e.xperienced on this spot has been attrib- 
uted by some to an ancient tradition, which represented it as 
gronnd consecrated by victory. But what was ascribed to super 
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Btition, was owing to aeciduat. Barcky not liking to take the di- 
rect road to Slosiiow, alony the right bank of the Bniejier, which 
exposed him to tlie French fire from the other side, or would have 
betrajed liis retreat in the night by the rolling of the carriage- 
wheels, had gone round by a circuitous route whicb joins the 
niain-rottd ueur Valoutiaa, and where Ney arrived almost at the 
same time as the Kussluns. He bad only to pass the height in 
order to block up the defile into which they had entered with 
all tlieir artillery and baggage. A furious combat ensued. Thirty 
thousand men were successively engaged ia it on either side ; 
the obstiDacy and carnage were equal, and night put an end to it, 
during which the Eusaians made their escape. Junot with the 
Westphalians had at one time got in their rear; but at the mo- 
ment of attack his heart failed him, and he nearly lost his mar- 
shal's staff by it. Buonaparte, who was at Smolensk buried in 
business and dispatches, and who thought that the report of can- 
non was merely owing to some affair of advanced posts, would 
hardly believe there had been a battle, till the account of the 
misfortune of General Goudin, an excellent officer, (who soon 
after died of the wounds he had received), overwhelmed him with 
chagrin. It is supposed that had he been on the spot to give di- 
rections, the Russian army night have been completely disabled. 
Such is the consequence of undertaking more than human capacity 
can effect! 

The next day at dawn, he appeared on the field of Valoutina. 
Thesoldiersof Ney and those of the division Goudin (bereaved of 
their leader) were ranged round the dead bodies of their com- 
panions and of the Russians. The battalions of Goudin appeared 
reduced to mere platoons, but they seemed to feel a pride in the 
reduction of their numbers. The emperor could not proceed in 
frontof them without stepping or trampling upon the bodies of the 
slain and scattered bayonets absolutely wrenched and twisted by 
the violence of t^8 conflict. But over these horrors he threw a 
drapery of glory. His gratitude traosformed the field of battle 
into a field of triumph. He felt that the time was come in which 
his soldiers required the support both of praises and rewards. Ac- 
cordingly, never were his looks more impressive and affectionate. 
He declared that this battle was the most brilliant exploit in their 
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tnilitary history. In his rewards he was magnificent Tlie 12th, 
31st, and 127th of the line and the 7th of the light troopb received 
eighty-seven decorations and promotions. These were the regi 
mentsof Goudin, Hitherto the 127lh had marched without an 
eagle, because it hod not according to the established rule con 
quered one on the field of battle. The Emperor delnered one tc 
it with his own hands. He also rewarded and distinguished the 
corps of Ney. The favors were valuable in themsehes and for 
the mode ill which they were conferred. He was surrounded by 
every regiment in turn as by a family of his own. These cor- 
dial manners, which had ihe eflect of making the privates the 
companions in arms of the master of Europe — forms which brought 
back the long- regretted usages of the republic — delighted and 
transported them. He was a monarch, but he was the monarch 
of the Revolution; and they were devotedly attached to a sove- 
reign who had elevated himself by his own merits and who eleva- 
'ed others in proportion to theirs. In him there was every thing 
o stimulate zeal and effort, nothing to excite offence or imply 
reproach. 

Never was there a field of battle better employed to stir and 
exalt the feelings ; but when out of the observation of the soldiers, 
his reflections took a different tone. On his return to Smolensk, 
every object tended to oppress and deject him. This city was 
one vast hospital, and the groans of anguish which issued from i(, 
prevailed over the acclamations of triumph which hod been just 
heard on the field of Valouiina. At Wilna and Witepsk there 
had been a want of hospitals, but this was not the case at Smol- 
ensk. Fifteen large brick-buildings saved from the flames had 
been set apart for this purpose ; and there was plenty of wine, 
brandy, and medicines. There was only a want of dressings. 
At the end of the second night, the surgeons who were indefati- 
gable had used up all the linen for bandages or for staunching the 
wounds ; and it was nece'i&arj to •substitute the papei found in 
the city-archives. One hospital containing a hundred wounded 
had been forgotten for three daja, and was distoiered bj Rapp 
in the most distressing state Napoleon imniedialeh ordered his 
own stock of wine and man\ pecumai\ gratuities to be bestowed 
on these unfortunate men, whose suffering;, had only kept theui 
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alive. There was arioilier consideration in addition to ilie in. 
cvitable accidents and evils of war, which now gave the Emperor 
a good deal of uneasiness. The burning of Smolensk he could 
no longer believe to be merely casual or even the result of n sud- 
den fit of desperation, l! was the effect of cool determination. 
The Russians bad employed the utmost caution and arrangement 
in this work of destruction, and then {as he learnt from a Greek 
piii'st) laid it on the French, whom they represented as bands of 
incendiaries or legions of demons, headed by Antichrist, Th^ 
noblps and their slaves fled from their approach like a pestilence. 
The natives even refused to touch the utensils which the French 
srldiers had employed. One great fear of the Russians was that 
iheir slaves would rise up and throw off iheir Ijondage ; and it 
nas therefore an ohject to prevent iheir having any communica- 
tion with the French, They made use of ihe most improbable 
and disgusting fables to excite their terror and haired, and of their 
Ignorance and degradation, to perpetuate that ignorance and de- 
gradation It was their dread that the doctrines of the Revolution 
might loosen their grasp on the wretched serfs who compose the 
population of the country that first made them send their barba- 
rous hordes against the French territory ; the consequences of 
which now came back to themselves to their infinite horror and 
surprise in the shape of an invasion, which might produce the 
same effects, Buonaparte should have availed himself of the 
offers thit were made him to detach the serf from the proprietor 
and the soil. But this was his weak side. He did not understand 
extreme remedies ; and he was fonder of power than of liberty ! 
The intelligence which now reached him from every side 
lonsed and kindled his ardor. His lieutenants seemed to have 
perfoi Lied more than himself. Accounts were just received that 
B[. Cyr, having taken the command from Oudinot w-ho was 
wounded, bad obtained an advantage over Wittgenstein, which 
would have been more decisive, had not a French brigade, sta. 
lioned to support a battery, but seized with a sudden panic, lied 
across the mouths of the cannon so as to prevent iheir discharge, 
and to enable the Russian cavalry to get possession of them, in 
this action two Bavarian generals were killed, of the names of 
Deroy and Liben. They were of the same age, had served ii> 
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up by Barclay, which Bagration having immediately discovered, 
did not even abstain from imputations of treachery. Discord and 
impatience were at their height in the Russiaa camp, and they 
jnly M aited for the arrival of Kutusof to supersede Barclay. Tlie 
French Emperor on his side was no longer in a state of fluctua- 
lion ; he pressed forward, without apprehending any formidable 
consequences from the defection of the Swedes and Turlts ; and 
neglecting the hostile armies of Essen at Riga, of Wittgenstein 
before Polotsk, of Hoertel before Bobruisk and of Tchitchakof in 
Volhynia. He knew that wherever he was, there was the centre 
of the war ; and be thought that every obstacle, both of arms and 
policy, would vanish at the first shock of the thunderbolt which 
he was about to launch. And yet his column of attack, which 
when he entered VViiepsk amounted to one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand men, was not now more than one hundred and fifty- 
teven thousand : part he had left to occupy Wilepsk, Orcha, 
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Moliilef and Smolensk ihp rest of llio'ic that were mhsinj^ had 
been killed oi w Dunded or weie slrac^ling m hi'! rear But a 
hundied and fit(\ spvm thiusanl men he dtpraed sufticnnt to 
destroy (he Russian armv bj a cjinpltte victory ind to gam pos- 
se-*ion of Moscow 

The Emperor had advanced so ripidly to Dorogoboiije that he 
was obli|,£d to wait there for hia army and let Muiat ^o in pur 
suit of the Russians He lound ihit place in tho same stale as 
Smolensk, that is, in ashes , particularly the trading quarter 
wnere the people Ini ■Momethmii to lose, and who furnunij a s rt 
of middle class, a commencement or nucleus for a thud eslate,' 
might be accessible to the promises of liberlj The armj now 
moied on in three columns abreast, the Emperor Mural Da 
vousl and Ney in the middle on the great road to Moscow , 
Poniatonski on the right ind the arm^ of Ilalj on the left The 
pimcipal column, «hich iollowed the track cf the Rus iins fared 
'he worst , but orders had been given U the troops to take pro 
visions with them tor several days Each regiment w-is accom 
oanied by a number of little Pilish hoises carls fur the convey 
auce ol the baggage and a dro^e of o\rn Eich valdier had in 
his knapsack four biscuits of a pound each and Itn pounds of 
fljui , and the aim} had with them a number of litile pDitable 
o^eus The soldiers were becoming accustomed to this wander 
ing life, and learnt to make the most of the scanty means affoidtd 
tl em Fiom &H»kowo a few leagues in advance of Don. go 
boujc N-ipolton on the 27th of August "ient orders to Marshal 
\ iclor then en the Niemen to repair to Smolensk It was also 
fiom the same h id quarters that he published the details of his 
review at Valoulina, m which were inserted the names e^en of 
the pruate soldiers who had there distinguished themselves He 
added that at Smolensk the conduct of the Poles had astonished 
the Russians who had been accustomed to despse them This 
had the effect of ledDul ling the hatrcl and efEjits of the Pies 
against them In the couise of the march he tor k a delight m 
dating fiom the middle of Old Russn a multitude of deer es 
which would find their waj to the smallest hamlet in France 
Murat had pushed the enemv beyond the Osma, a narrow r .er 
with high banks, like tl e gieater number of livers in that cuun 
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try. The Russian rear-guard had taken up a position on llie 
opposite bank ; but Murat liad gone raujid by a ford, and plauec 
himself between the enemy and the river at the imminent risk of 
being precipitated iuto it, whicli nothing but liis desperate courage 
could have prevented. He only lost a great number of lives lo 
no purpose. At !he moment of the chief danger, a battery of the 
Prince of Echmulil refused to fire. This incident produced a vio- 
lent altercation the next day between Murat and Davoust in the 
presence of the Emperor at Semlewo. It had nearly ended in a 
challenge. 

On the 28th of the month, t!ie army traversed the vast plains 
of the government of Wiazma. They passed hastily over open 
fields, several regiments marching alireasl. The high road was 
given up to the train of artillery and to the hospital -waggons. 
The Emperor appeared in evei-y part on horseback. Miirat's 
letters and his approach to Wiazma still gave him hopes of a bat- 
tle. He was engaged in calculating as he rode forward how 
many thousand cannon-balls would be required to destroy the 
enemy's army. Napoleon had appropriated a certain station for 
the baggage, and had published an order for burning all carriages 
that should be found among the troops, as they might impede and 
seriously endanger the operations of the army. A carriage of 
General Naibonne, his aide-de-camp, being found in this situa- 
tion, was burnt on the spot without sulfering any thing to be taken 
out. A letter from Berlhier lo Barclay, dated fiwrn Ribky, and 
relating lo some indifferent matters, concluded with these words: 
" The Emperor commands me lo entreat you to present his com- 
pliments to the Emperor Alexander, and to say to him that neither 
the vicissitudes of war nor any other circumstance can impair 
the friendship which he feels for him." On the same day, the 
38th of August, the advanced guard drove the Russians before 
them ii lo Wiazma. The troops, parched with thirst, could here 
procure only a little muddy water, of which the Emperor himself 
was glad to drink. At night the enemy destroyed the bridges of 
(he Wia/ma ; and after pillaging the town set lire lo it. It was 
here first ascertaiiied beyond a doubt by the especial orders of the 
Emperor, that the Russians and not his own soldiers were the in- 
cendiaries. A sutler whom he found pillaging was ordered to be 
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sliot. But those about liiiii stalioned ihe man a short time afler 
where tlie Emperor was expected to pass, wit!) a woman auo 
several children kneeling by his side, who were to represent hi." 
wife anii family ; and the man was immediately forgiven. Such 
was his well-known easiness of disposition. 

He was still on horseback when he *aw Belliard riding up with 

an account of a new disagreement belween Murat and Davoust, 

d 1 D h d i ed o let his divisions act under Murat'a 

d 1 q B naparte sent Berlhier lo place the 

d C p h I g nse to the dispute, under tjie im- 

m d d r h k g. Da\oust shut himself up in ins 

b y d 1 M rat gave \pnt to his \e\atnn at the 

d y ff dh ent of complaints and even of tears 

Wl lid d ^ d re pursuing the Russians as far as 

Gj h g ly f w "'hots with them, Nipolton heard 

1 R ere celebiatins Tt Dtum at Peters 

b f h f W psk and Smolensk The Emperor 

was h d nt " Te Deums '" he e\cldiined, 

h d 1 1 !y to man but to God '" In this re- 

f h R ai 1 h they burned the towns, the villages 

p d 1 h ppl d he French with forage, gram, ov ens, 

d h 1 Th p f ce was attributed by some to the 

h d f 1 Coss k s as implying a greater advance in 

] h f September at noon Murat was sepa- 

d f Cj ly b ppice of pines. GJatz is divided in 

by h d g rt being on the side nearest Asia; 

i h b h k p on of one half, while the Russians 

b h h Th latter bad disappeared behind the 

fl d f he light troops were in pursuit, when 

fib t and ran towards them, exclaiming 

hi F 1 He was conducted to Davoust who 

d h H that an entire change had taken 

fl R sel ; that Kutusof had succeeded Bar- 

h b h he consequence , and that they had 

d B 1 void the enemy, but to take up a 

po 00 1 elves there, and either conquer or 

A S' 1 ed as flag-of-truce about the same tinie 
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confirmed tliis iiitclUgeiice ljy his sinister looks and actiona. 
Being asked by one of the Frencli generals what they should 
meet with bctiveen Wiazrna and Moscow, lie sternly replied, 
" Pultowa." He expressed his surprise at the utter ahsence of 
precaution in Ihe French camp. Some Cossacks in their eager- 
ness to burn tlie bridge over the Gjatz, had been left; behind. Na- 
poleon had two of them called to him, and rode into the town with 
his interpreter and one of these barbarians (wiiii tiieir uncouth 
costume and wild physiognomy) on each side of liini. Their an- 
swers corresponded with the information that had just been re. 
ceived, Barclay having thus carried into effecl, in spile of clamor 
and increasing opposition, the plan of retreat which he had boasted 
of in 1807 as the only one to save Russia, was superseded by 
Kutusof, a general of the old school, with Tartar features and 
eliaracter, fierce and supple, a favorite with his countrymen from 
his resemblance to them, and possessed of more reputation than 
skill, though not without a certain tact io availing himself of cir- 
cumstances. Barclay continued to serve under his new cliief for 
the rest of the campaign wiih the same steadiness and perseve- 
rance that he had shown in the command of (he army. At length, 
the Russian army halted, Milorado witch, sixteen thousand re- 
cruits, and a vast multitude of peasants bearing the cross and 
shouting, "It is the will of God," repaired to the plain of Boro- 
dino, which was already broken up and formed into entrench- 
ments. Napoleon announced an approaching battle to the army. 
He allowed them two days to rest, to prepare their arms, and col- 
lect provisions ; al the same lime warning the detachments sent 
off for supplies, that if they did not return on the morrow, they 
would deprive themselves of the honor of fighting. He then em- 
ployed himself in surveying the environs of his head -quarters. 
He remarked the advance which tliey exhibited in agriculture; 
but at the sight of the Gjatz which pours its currents info the 
Wolga, the early and habitual feelings of glory superseded in the 
conqueror of so many rivers every other sentiment, and he ex- 
pressed a lofty complacency in having become the lord of those 
waters which were destined to visit Asia, as if they were flowing 
on Io announce to that quarter of the world his fame and con- 
ouesls, and to open a passage for liim to it. 
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On the 4th of September, the army still divided into ihree 
columns left Gjatz and its enviroos. Murat had advanced a few 
leagues onward. Since Kutusof's arrival, troops of Cossacks had 
hovered about the heads of the French columns. Murat was 
vexed at seeing his cavalry compelled to attack so contem|)tible 
an adversary. It is asserted that on this day, under one of thuse 
impulses which would have become the age of chivalry, he darted 
suddenly and alone towards their line, halted at only a few paces 
from it, and there, waving his sword, intimated liis orders for 
them to withdraw with an air and gesture so commanding that 
the barbarians instantly retired in aslonishmeril. He had pro- 
ceeded but a little way further, when he was compelled to halt at 
Griednewa. A deep ravine was here obstinately defended by 
Konownilzin ; and the advanced -guard of the Viceroy coming up 
had engaged with ihe Cossacks, who for a wonder stood theii 
ground. Plalof afterwards related that in this affair an officer 
near him was wounded, who immediately ordered the sorcerer 
who accompanied him to be soundly beaten in the presence of the 
whole body of Cossacks for not having turned aside the ball by 
bis incantations, as he had been expressly charged so to do! 
Konownitzin withdrew j and on the 5th his bloody track was 
traced as Itir as the enormous monastery of Kololskoi, a Gothic 
building coDstriicted in former ages, when even Ihe temples of 
religion were not sacred from the fury of domestic war. As the 
army advanced, they found Ihe whole plain infested by clouds of 
Co;»acks ; the corn spoiled, the villages sacked, and the devasta- 
tion general. These were signs that clearly indicated the field 
of battle, which Kutusof was preparing for the Grand Army. 
Napoleon ascended an eminence from which he surveyed tlie 
whole country. From the nature of the ground, the Kulouga 
making a sudden turn to the left at Boi-odino to join the Moskwa, 
he concluded that the enemy stationed on the heights behind this 
river, must be strong on their centre and right, and weak on their 
left. In proof of this, they had here posted a great number of 
troops and constructed a redoubt with great care on one side of 
the high-road. Napoleon as a preliminary step, gave orders for 
the carrying of this redoubt. The villages and woods were im- 
mediately taken possession of. The attack was general. The 
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c driven back on BoroiJino. The redoubt remained 
exposed id front of tlieir army. Conipans placed his cannon on 
some high ground which served as a platform to batter it, and aa 
a shelter for Jiis infantry to advance. Tlie 61st marched fore- 
most, and the redoubt was taken at the first onset at the point of 
the bayonet : but Bagration sent reinforcements, which retook it. 
Three times did ihe 61st wrest it from the possession of tlie Rus- 
sians, and three times were they driven from it by (hem. At 
last, however, they maintained their acquisition, though covered 
with blood, and nearly half of them destroyed. Next day when 
the Emperor passed this regiment in review, he inquired where 
the third battalion was : " It is in the redoubt," replied the colo- 
nel. A neighboring wood still swarmed with riflemen; but at 
length the attack on Schewardino by Morand and on the woods 
of Elnia by Poniatowski succeeded in driving back Bugration's 
troops, and Murat's cavalry swept the plain. The Emperor ap- 
pointed its station to each corps ; the remainder of the army en- 
tered into line ; and a general discharge of small arms continued 
till each party had fixed upon its ground and till night ietl. One 
of Davousi'a regiments, taking its rank in tlie foremost line, and 
deceived bv the darkness, marched into the very midst of the Rus- 
sian cuirassiers, and eflected its retreat with diHiculty and with 
"inside rable loss. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE BATTLE OF THE MOSKWA. 

The Emperor encamped behind the army of Italy on the left 
of the high-road ; the Old Guard having formed a square rouad 
his tent. As soon as the discharge of small-arms had ceased, the 
fires were kindled. The Emperor slept hut for a short time. 
General Caulaincourt arrived from the captured redoubt. Hardly 
a single prisoner had fallen inlo the hands of the French, which 
was accounted for from the circumstance that the Russians, 
having been lately accustomed to fight with the Turks who give 
no quarter, would rather be killed than surrender. Napo- 
leon on this determined that a battle of artillery would he the 
surest ; and sent orders to hasten on those parks which liad not 
yet come up. On that night a ihin, cold rain began to fall, and 
autumn proclaimed its arrival by violent gusts of wind. A good 
deal of stress is laid on this circumstance by tlioae wlio wisli to 
accuse Buonaparte of inertness and indecision two days after, and 
who to confirm their theory assume a peculiar sympathy between 
the seasons of life and the seasons of the year. The speculation 
would be more pertinent, if he had lost the battle, or if he had not 
lost another nearer to the solstice. It is certain from belter au- 
tiiority that he had a severe cold on the morning of the 7ih, if 
that must be supposed to have thrown a damp upon his faculties, 
or if his scruples and suspense (whatever they might be) did not 
arise from another cause, the seeing a still more formidable ene- 
my — the haired, fear, and despair of a whole people, and the 
very genius of barbarous desolation standing aghast behind the 
physical force opposed to him. This in truth waited for htm in 
the sullen back-ground, and he was likely to see and feel it sooner 
than others. He himself calls the battle of the Moskwa"lhe 
:nost brilliant of all his feats of arms;" and he would hardtv do 
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this, if 11 had hoan thf loust sn. It was tlic most bloody aiifi liio 
hardest-coiitesl'id, wliioh tlio French criiics consider as n damning 
circumstance. "The number or the dead," tliey say, "only 
proves the determination of the enemy ;" — as if French imajjina. 
tion shrunk from ihe idea even of victory, except over a flying 
foe. So much has their courage and Iheir sense of glory to do 
with vanity, and so little with fortitude ! 

The hostile fires were several times thought to be on the wane 
during the night; and there was a doubt that they might still 
retreat before morning. However, the light of the Russian biv- 
ouacs was extinguished only by that of returningday. For once 
there was no occasion to go far in search of them : the sun of the 
Gib of September rose upon the two armies in the same position, 
in which the preceding day had left them. The Emperor look 
advantage of the earliest dawn (o advance between the two lines, 
and observe from a succession of eminences the whole front of 
the enemy's camp. He found the Russians in possession of all 
the heights on a semicircle of two leagues' extent from tlie Mosk- 
wa to the old Moscow road. Their right bordered the Kalouga 
fi-om where it discharges itself into the Moskwa as far as Boro- 
dino; (heir centre, from Gorcka to Semenowska, formed the sa- 
lient partof their line. Their right and their left receded. The 
Kalouga rendered their right unassailable; and it was too far 
back to be of much consequence. Barclay commanded the centre 
on a long level height from Giorcka to the still smoking ruins of 
the village of Semenowska, bolh which places were strongly in- 
trenched, with a formidable redoubt of twenty-one pieces of can- 
non to the left of the first, just above Borodino. The Russian 
left was under the command of Bagration, beginning at Semenow- 
ska, and ending at Ulitza on the old Moscow road. Two hillocks 
aimed with redoubts were in front of him. This was the most 
accessible point, since the redoubt taken by the 61st the day be. 
fore could no longer defend the approaches to it. Tutchkof, it is 
true,- was stationed still farther on the Russian left behind a wood 
on the old Moscow road, but (here was room to pass between him 
and the last redoubt of Bagralion and take the left wing of the 
enemy m flank. Having concluded his reconnoitring, the Empe- 
lor formed his plan- " Eugene," he said, " should be the pivot : 
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(lie baltlo must be begun by the right. As soon as under the 
protection of the woods, it sliall havR carried tlio redoubt opposed 
to it, it must turn to the left, overthiowing and driving bacit the 
Russian army upon their right and into ibe Kalouga." In the 
course of the night, three batteries, of sixty pieces each, were 
erected in front of the Russians, two on tlieir left, and one near 
tlieir centre. As soon as day-light broke, Poniaiowaki with bis 
Poles bad orders to advance on the old Smolensk road, turning 
the wood on which tlie French right and the Russian left wing 
were supported j and the first discharge of his cannon was to be 
the general signal for battle. The whole of the artillery was 
then to pour upon (he left of the Russians; Davoust, Ney, Murat, 
lastly, the Emperor with the Guard were to precipitate themselves 
into the openings ; and in the confusion the centre and right of 
the enemy would be uncovered and almost surrounded. This 
plan, apparently a fine one, was not strictly followed up in the 
sequel, either from accident, a want of proper energy (as is pre- 
tended), or from the stubborn resistance of the adversary. 

The Emperor was on the heights of Borodino, taking a last survey 
of the field of battle, when Davoust, who bad also been examining 
the ground where he was to act, came hastily up to him with a pro- 
posal for turning the whole left of the Russian array with forty 
thousand men. But Napoleon, after listening to the marshal 
with great attention, replied, "It was too extensive a move- 
ment ;" and on Davoust's persisting, exclaimed rather sharply, 
" Ah ! you are always for turning the enemy : it is too hazardous 
a manceuvre." Murat was still convinced that the Russians 
would retreat before the next morning : Rapp was of a ditferenl 
opinion ; and the Emperor again going near to reconnoitre (though 
with only a few attendants) was recognized by the Russian bat. 
teries, and the d scharge of one of their cannon was the only 
sound that broke the silence of the day ! So still was the calm 
before the tempest' No longer {from what he had observed) 
entertammg the slightest doubt about a battle, he returned to bis 
tent to dictate the order of it. He had surveyed the two armies, 
and considered them nearly equal ; about a hundred and twenty 
thousand men and six hundred pieces of cannon on each side. 
Or if the Russians had more men, he had more .soldiers ; the one 
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«ere picpared to die, the otiiera resolve 

ciening he issued liie ibllowiLig proclar 

the anil} the next morning : " Soldiei 

jou the battle which you have so long 

mint llie iiciory depends upon yourselvt 

us ilttiU bung us abundance, good w 

return to our country. Act as you c 

Witcpsk, and Smolensk ; and lei remotest posterity cite your < 

duel on this day. Let it be said of each of you. He was al 

great battle under the walls of Moscow " 

\ dy mhdbnbi,dhsn 

m \ y pk f ddhlp 



d h b 1 J I g d k f 

dsotAllhld d dd Iff f 

there is nothing so credulous as ignorance , no haired so stron^ 
as thit of names , no obedience like that of slaves ; no horror 
like that of baibarians against alt that they themselves are not 
accustomed to The libeilv for whit.h these people fought was 
that of being sold like cattle in the market ; their only country 
lias the estate on which they were the live-stock ; iheir title to a 
reveision in ihe skie<i iheir being deprived of every thing on 
earth the invasion of their teintory the more shocking as they 
were coniinced ihev had a perfect r ght at the call of their Icad- 
ei-s to invade and ravage every other conntry. I do not complain 
of their fanaticism or self-devotion, for I hold all courage, all al- 
tachment to be so far good ; what I complain of is that liberty, 
truth, justice (when it comes to their turn) want the same gross 
instincts to defend them. Is passion merely brutal ? Or has 
not reason too a spark of ethereal fire 1 It happened by mere 
chance that on the same day the Emperor had received from 
Paris the portrait of the young King of Rome painted by Ge- 
rard. The person who brought it supposed that being so near a 
great battle, he would put off the opening of the case contain- 
ing it for some days ; but he had it brought to his tent inimodi- 
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ately, and expressed tlie greatest satisfaction at seeing it. Hfl 
had il placed on a cliair outside his lent that the officers and 
soldiers of" the Guard might take a view of it, and said lo those 
about him, " Genllemen, if my son mere fifteen, belitve foe he 
KOuld be here in lite midst of so many brave men otherwise tlian in 
apicture." In the evening, Fabvter, an aide-de-camp of Mar- 
mont, arrived with the news of the defeat of Salamanca, and 
took part in the battle the next day. 

Night now returned, and with it the apprehensiun of the es- 
cape of the Russians. This prevented or interrupted Napoleon'a 
sleep. He repeatedly called out to know the hour, and wliether 
any sounds indicative of retreat had been heard. Another cars 
ihen assailed him. which was the weak and destitute stale of 
the troops; and he sent and ordered three days' provisions to be 
immediately distributed to the Guard, and soon after rose himself 
to see if the senlinels near his tent had received them. He 
asked Rapp, whether he thought they should gain the victory ? 
"Undoubtedly," replied the General, "but il will be a bloody 
one." Fatigue and anxiety had brought on a feverish imtalion 
and a violent thirst, which, he in vain endeavored lo quench du- 
ring the nighl. At length, five o'clock arrived. One of Ney's 
officers came to announce that the Marsha! had the Russians slill 
in view, and lo request leave to begin the attack This mtelli 
gence revived the Empeior He m^tantly rose, summoned hta 
officers around him, and leaving hi>! lent, exclaimed, " At last we 
have them! March' We will today open for ourselves the 
gales of Moscow ' ' 

It was half-past iive in tlie moniiiig when Napoleon armed 
near the redoubt, which wa-> captured on the 5th of St pt( mbcr 
The day dawned, and the Emperor pointing to the ea*l, said to 
his officers, " There i'> the sun of Ausicrlitz " But it came 
directly in the faces of the French and was of ad\antaji to their 
enemies. In the night the batteries had not been placed far 
enough in advance, il was necessary to push (htm forwaid, 
which the Russians did not attempt lo hinder, seeming fearful to 
begin first. While the Emperor was waiting for the sound of 
Poniatowski's cannon on his right, the battle on a sudden began 
oil Ilia left, one of Prince Eugene's regiments, ihe IO61I1, havtnfr 
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rushed over the briilge ol' Borodiiio iioIwitliimLuli])"- llie cffons nf 
tiie offictrs lo I qj it back iiid aincl (d tl I i I is of I oicka 
MhereitwouH line bteii df&tiojci liuJ not ili ilinl I nsttned 
to its relief Seein^ the acmn thus, b j,un and cunduliiin thit 
P niatoiiski v/^s bv this time enffi td on thecll Moscow ral 
Bionapaile gave the expected signal for itlick In the mi ibt 
f[ the thunder t!iat instantly rose on ill site froii the prcM usiy 
j-dici-ful pi am and siknt hilU Davoubt nith the di\iaiout> Ccm 
pans Desalt and thirty cannon at their head adiinced rapidh 
upon ihe first Ru'.sian redoubt Tl eir object w is lo read the 
file of the cnemj and at once 'iilence it But Cinpans was 
wounded with m\nv of the bravest of his troops anci Rapp 
commg forwird to ttke hi'i place and urgnifon tie men with 
fixed bayonets ai d at a running pace was tlie hist to reach tl e 
redoubt where he also nas woundtd It was the twenlv second 
time he had bi^en so A tliri general who isucctedcd hiin fell 
also Ripp "fts convejed tc the hrnperor who exclamed, 

What' Rapp always wounded' But hiw are thej ^omg in 
abo\e there' The aide dt camp replied that the Guard was 
wanted to finish the business No ' t.aid Napol on I will 
take good care of that I will gam the battle without thttn 
Ney with his three divtsuni reduced tj ten thousand men has- 
tened tD the succor of Davoust and the fire of the enemy was 
thus diverted The 57lh Compans finding itself supported 
rushed on against the Rus lan entrench nents scaled hem and 
coming la contact with the enemy drove ibem back at the poi t 
of the bajonet and killed ^rcat numbers Ne\ then attacked 
ail carried the iwo other redoubts 

It w 19 now mid dav The left of the Russians being thus 
fjiLcd aid the tldinop''n the Emperor ordered Murat to advance 
wiih his cavalry and complete the business That Piince was 
almost in the same instant seen on the heij,ht. , when the second 
Russian line and some reinforcements sent by Tchitchakof coming 
up to the assistance of the first, the French received a check in 
the first flush of their victory, and retreated. The Westphalians, 
whom Napoleon had just sent to succor Poniatowski, and who 
were traversing the neighboring wood, from the direction in 
*liich the Poles were moving taking them for the enemy, fired 
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upon ihem anil increnspd the confu in Munt nirrowly t^c pfd 
oeing taken by the Russians bj throwing hi sell ml the re 
doubt, where, with a few men, he defended hiTTiell as uel! as he 
could with mingled bravery and oalentatious defiance till Nev 
came to his assistance. In an hour after by obstinate and re 
peated charges he had efFtcted the entire defeat of ihe Ru sian 
left wing. But the heights of the ruined villSj^e of Sfmet on ska 
where their centre commenced, were stdl untouched aid dt 
fended by continual reinforcements sent bv Ivutuwf pourefl a 
dreadful fire upon Ney and Mural It «as nece-isarj to carrv 
that position. Dufour and the 15(h li^ht troops were the first to 
mount the ascent, and dislodge lie Russians General triand 
with some of Davoust's infantry suj. ported this at empt and 
although wounded, ensured its success 

Mural and Ne> were now exhauated an! sent to Napoleon 
for fresh supplies, who is said on this occa'smn to hai hesitated 
thinking that the troops of Frian] ind M'lubourg ilretdv upon 
the heights would be sufficient to maintain them Kulusot profit 
ing of the delay summoned all his reier^es to the a^ai ance of 
Bagration, who was enabled to refaim his line fiom (he greif 
battery in the middle to the wood near Psarewo on his left an! 
pushed on his infantry, cavalry and artillerv m one grand ind 
mighty effort against the French Nev and Murat withstood 
the rushing tempest ; it was as much as ihev could do Fnand a 
soldiers, ranged in front of Semenowsk'* repulsed tl e tirst 
chargCK ; but being assailed by a olorm of balK and gnpe «l o[ 
they were daunted ; and one of iheir chiefs saying to Murat who 
roile up at that instant, " You si e we can stay no longer heie ' 
The King replied " I can stay here very well myself." The 
officer rebuked by these words, coolly answered, " It is right ! 
Soldiers, face about ! Let us advance to be killed !" Mural had 
sent Borelli again to the Emperor, who still demurred, saying 
that " the hour of his battle had not yet arrived," though some 
of the enemy's balls had just then come and slopped at his feet, 
showing that thej were gaining ground. At length be gave 
Lauriston permission to advance the artillery of the reserve to 
the heights. Thi> indeed appeared to him so imfwrtant that be 
presently after urged it with marks of Impatience. The gene; ak 
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of arliilery soon crowned the cresls of the hills. Eighty pieces 
of cannon discharged their contents at once. The Russian 
cavalry advanced the first against this brazen barrier; but were 
obliged to retire in order to escape ulter dcslruciion The in- 
itntrj then came on in thick masses in whicl though the French 
baiteiies mode deep and wile openin^rs jet they -ilill cime on , 
and ih ugh dnided every instant bv death they still closed their 
rjinlf, over il trampling it (as it ivere) in scorn under liieir feot 
\t last they hiltcd, njt dating to advance resolved nit tj turn 
back, and Baj,iation bung about this imit «runded either 
hrough want of a leader, oi stupefaction or terror I lie v stood 
for two entire hours to be cut in pieces without an\ other mo\e 
ment than the fallinii of the men, exciting thf pLl\ ani nonder 
of their enemies The ammunition being bv this time nearly 
j,one, Ney extended hii right to turn the left of the new front 
opposed 10 him Di\oust and Murat aeconcled the attempt and 
completed the defeat of what remained of Bagralion s Iriopa 

The battle was then over in the plain and became concen 
iraled ncai the great rediubt winch Barclay defended with per 
tinacity again*.! Prince Eugene The latter immtdiitelv after 
the taking o( Borodino had parsed (he Kalougi m front of this 
redoubt where the Rus-iians had relied m^ro e&peciallj on the 
steep heights suirounded 1\ deep and muddy ra\ nei upon the 
e\hnuisted stale of the French and on eighty pitcea of heavy 
cannon which Imed the ridge of the redoubt now exhibiting all 
the murderous array of steel and fire But these powerful de 
fences failed them une\pectedh Surpnsed bv one of tlio^e on 
sets in which the French excel they on a sudden saw Morand s 
soldiers (eighteen hundred men of the 30th reginifnt wilh (.ene 
ral Bonnamj at their head) in the midst of them ind fled w ilh 
precipitation and terror In this attack Fabvicr the aide de 
camp of Marmont who had arnved the day before from Spim, 
particularly distinguished himself This happened early in the 
norntng, and the attack was more iigorous and ■succe'isfu! on 
that point than had been intended Moriiid fiund himself 
alfiie in front of se\eral Ru sian lines and Kutusof and "iern 
dof recovering from their panic turned round upon the French 
The dOth regiment had (o defend itself against an army But 
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Prince Eugene with its remains and tjie rein force men Is that ar 
rived, maintained himself on tlie slope of the redoubt for four 
hours against all that war could display of means, of effort, and 
of fury At one lime his attention was called off by an alarm 
ot some thousands of Cossacks appeal log on his left; but ihey 
were soon dispersed General Montbrun had received orders to 
attack the redoubt in flank with a body of cavalry. Two hours 
after news was brought to Napoleon of his death. He fixed on 
General Caulamcouit to succeed him who was overjoyed at the 
apj ointment While the light ca\alrv was pushing its advan. 
tages he was to turn suddenlj to the left with his cuirassiers, and 
take the firmidable redoubt in the rear which Prince Eugene 
was still miain attacking m font Caulaincourt on receiving 
hj3 mstructions called out \oii shall see me there immediately, 
dead or alne ' He instantly set forward, overthrowing in his 
way all that oppced him Then lurning suddenly to the left, he 
was the first man to penetrate the bloody redoubt, where almost 
at the instant a musket ball mortally wounded him. His con- 
quest became h s tomb Intelligence of this victory and loss soon 
reached the Eniper r His bro her the grand- equerry, heard it, 
and was much affected Buonaparte asked him in a low tone, 
' Would he wish to witbdiaw ' But he merely lifted his hat, 
to show that he declined the offer 

Whde the cavalry were executing this decisive charge, llie 
Viceroj had nearly reached the mouth of the battery, when sud- 
denly he perceived its fire extinguished its smoke dispersed, and 
the crest of the acclivity shining with the movable and polished 
brass which covered the cu rassiers Those heights which had 
hitherto been Russian hod become French. He hastened to 
shtre the victory to complete it and to secure the new position. 
The Russians however weie by no means disposed to abandon 
It easily. They withdrew sullenly, like men bent on resistance 
and revenge. Fortunately for the French, their last column had 
presented itself near Semenowskaand the great redoubt without ar- 
tillery, which enabled Belliard with thirty pieces of cannon al- 
most literally to blow them into the air. Grouchy at the same 
time swept the plain with bis cavalrj-. The Viceroy followed 
Barclay's retreat at a distance, glad to let him escape, TLis 
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sounds of the firing became weaker and less frequent. OlFicpia 
came in from every part of the field. Poniiilowski and Sebastian!, 
after an obstinate struggle, had on their side also conquered. The 
enemy had halted and was intrenching himself in a new position ; 
the day was drawing to a close, and the battle was ended. It was 
about four o'clock. The Emperor called Marshal Mortier to 
him and ordered liim to keep the field with the Young Guard, but 
nnder no circumstances either to advance or retreat. He then 
mounted his horse, and rode over the field of battle, showing the 
most humane attention to the wounded, remarking on the number 
of the slain, and seeming to think that his victory had cost him too 
dear. It is calculated that twenty thousand French and thirty 
thousand Russians fell in this battle, and that not fewer than fifty- 
five thousand cannon-balls were fired on each side. During the 
whole day (according to some accounts) his generals teased Na- 
poleon to employ the Guard, which he as constiintly refused, say- 
ing at one time that he did not sufficienllv spe the stale of his 
chess-boird , and it another asking, ' But how if thtre should 
be another bittle to moriow ' Murat afttr ihe battle was over, 
wanted to take hoi'se [ ursue the enemy and annihilate them as 
they were passing (he MoMjua to '■^ hich Buonaparte only replied 
by a smile The ans«er to all these h\ pe rent ic isms on Napo- 
leon's want of lesolulion and the incompleteness of the » ictory 
seems to be the burning of Mccoh That mus>l suieh have 
been a grtit and decline victory which left tht enem^ no other 
resource between them and total subjugation thin the destruction 
of their capital But this catastrophe gave the finishing blow to 
French vanity and to French friv Iity , and it was then thought 
necessary to find excuses for the result m the conduct of their 
lender, who {God save the mark!) was not a Frenchman. Be. 
sides, (he accounts are evidently warped and colored to suit a 
purpose. For instance, Montbrun and Caulaincoiirt, who fell in 
the assault on the redoubt, are represented as acting under the 
immediate direction and appointment of Mural, while not a word 
is said of Buonaparte, who is kept quite in the back-ground, ig- 
norant and indifferent to what was going on, listlessly walking 
backwards and forwards, or sitting idly in a chair, unable to sup- 
port himself or the weather. Whereas the fact is that both these 
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generals went from the very spot where he was, selected anil en- 
couraged by the Emperor himself; and under that animating in. 
fluence parted like the lightning to the war. Davoust, who liad 
been hurt by a fall from his horse, and who would hardly have 
let him sink into a lethargy, could not keep up with Napoleon on 
the little platform on wliicli he walked, from his incessant motion. 
When breakfast was ofiered him ai noon by his faithful Prefect 
of the Palace, he refused because the battle was not yet won 
He afterwards tasted some bread and wine without water, and ai 
ten had taken a glass of punch from being troubled with a severe 
cold. He supped in his tent at seven in the evening with Berthiei 
and Davoust, when he was remarked to have an air of fatigue 
and chagrin, which was very uncommon in him. He then die 
tated the bulletin of the battle. If, however, he was oppressed 
on this occasion with a " crust of regality," with a sense of as. 
sumed dignity and superiority without the spirit to moke il good, 
it was the only occasion on which he could lie charged with ':his 
infirmity ; adversity soon shook it from him ; and he never was 
more like himself than in his latter campaigns. In fine, if Buo- 
naparte failed (as is insinuated) because he was not a French 
man, liiere are surely plenty to take his place r or is it that thero 
are so many who think they could, that they cannot to this houi 
settle the precedence am mg themsehes ' 

Murat tlie ne\t dav follo«ed up the rearguaid of the Russtans 
as far as Mojaisk But no traces of them were found on the 
road. They had taken up a position in front of the walls of that 
town, while Kutu=of with the nhole Russian army appealed on 
the heights beyond Murat wished to dash forward and attack 
the enemy, though a detp ravine lay between them, but was pre 
vented by his generals Some skirmishing notwithstanding tock 
place, in which Belliard was wounded The Emperor did not 
arrive on the field of battle before night, and slept at a village 
within reach of the enemj'* fire On the 9th of September, 
Mojaisk was still slandm", though deserted like the rest e\cept 
by the sick and wounded, on whjse account it had been spare.! 
out of humanity by the Russnns , but in their eagerness to 
assail the f rst French who entered the town, which they did with 
Bhcll-, they set file to it While some were endeavoiing to ex 
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^inguish the flames, fifty voUigcurs of the 3Srd climbed the heights 
■vhich were occupied by the enemy's cavalry and artillery. This 
mclodramalic action excited the astonishment of the Russians and 
the admiration of the French. After pistolling a Russian officer 
who summoned them to surrender, after being lost in the black 
mass of cavalry that enveloped them, they at length emerged to 
sight amidst the acclamations of the French army, who were 
lookers-on ; and the Russian rear-guard retired in amazement, 
leaving them masters of a field of battle in which they occirpied 
only a few feet. When the Russians perceived that a serious 
attack upon them was intended, they disappeared as usual with- 
out leaving any tokens of their flight. It was doubtful whether 
they had taken the road to Moscow or Kalouga; but Murat and 
Moriier took that to Moscow at all hazards, for two days marching 
forward and eating nothing but pounded corn and horse-flesh. The 
army of Italy was advancing some leagues to the left of the high 
road. Near Kr)n)skoie, on the 11th of September, the Russians 
again came in -ight and Murat, drunk with the fumes of gun 
powder, and ibsoluieh bent on engaging, sacrificed without any 
object l» o thousand of the 'V oung Guard, who had been kept back 
so scrnpulouslv on the dn of the great battle Moriier almost 
in a state of phrenzj, wrote to the Emperor that he ne^er again 
would obey Murat Buonaparte was detained three da^s at Mo 
jaisk bj a cold and fevei, shut up in bis chamber, nntmg orders 
on slips of paper or diUaling to seven persons at a time He 
was so hjtrse that he could with difficulty he understood, but 
while Bessierc^ was enumerating to him the generals who had 
been lately wounded in battle, he, fram the mere vehemence of 
emotion, recovered his voice all at once, and said, 'When ne 
have he n eight days at Moscow, that will be all over " He 
however wiote to Marshal Victor to hasten forward the men to 
Smolensk that they niiEhC be w ilhin reach of ftlowow He now 
learned that Kutosof had not turned on his rijjlit flink towards 
Kaloug-i as !ie fedred, but had been regulirlj receding and that 
Murat was vnthin two davs m'»rch of Moscow Thai great 
name and the great hope wh eh he ittached to it rp\i\ d his 
etrenglh and spirits , and on the 12th he vno ucll enough to set 
off" to rejoiii the advanced guaid 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



OF MOSCOW. 



Opj the 14lh of September, Napoleon rejoined his advanceJ 
guard He mounted his hors>e a few leagues from Moscow, and 
mirched slowlj and circumspectly, expectma the enemj and a 
battle The grouud was favorablp, and works had been marked 
out , but c\ery thmg had been abandoned and not an individual 
was to be met with At lenglh, the la&l height had been gained 
that IS contiguous to Moscow, and commands it it is called the 
" Mount of Salvation," because, fiom the top of it, at the siglrt 
of their holy city, the inhabitants make the sign of the cross, and 
prostrate themselves on the ground The light troops soon 
reached the 'summit It was two o'clock, and the great cily was 
glittering with a thousand colors in the sun. Struck with aston- 
ishment at the spectacle, they hailed, and eWaimed in admira- 
lion, " Moscow ' Mom;ow '" All then quickened iheir pace, and 
at length ran forward iii disorder, Ull at last the whole army, 
clapping their hands, repeated the exclamation in a trani-port of 
joy , as manners cry " Land ' Land '" at the end of a lonir and 
dangerous lojage At the sight of this golden clIv, this brilliant 
clasp of Europe and Asia, this superb emporium where ihf 
lu\ur\, Ihe customs, and the arts ol the two finest divisions, ol 
the globe meet a city admirable in itself, but more so in the 
wide waste that surrounds it (fhat, like an isthmus, unites the 
eMremes of barbarism and wealth, the north and the south, the 
east and the west, antiquity and new bom empire, the creicen* 
with the croa-i, the palaces of the Ctesars with the halls of Bunio 
superstition), the French army halted (as well they might) wilh 
feelings of proud and conscious exultation. What a day of glory 
Was that — to be succeeded by what a fall — which was not unnat- 
ural neither, for the height of glory is only built on the c 
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verge of danger and difficulty '. Over this vasl and novel scene, 
wjiich rose at once to the pomp of history, they fancied them- 
selves moving in splendid possession, amidst the acclamations of 
surrounding nations : here was the termination which had been 
Dromised to al! iheir labors ; here they ought to stop, as they 
could no longer surpass themselves or be surpassed by others. 
At this moment of enthusiasm, al! losses and sufferings were for- 
gotten. It seemed impossible to purchase, at too dear a rate, the 
proud satisfaction of being able lo say for the remainder of their 
lives, " I belonged to the army of Moscow." 

Napoleon himself hastened forward to the view. He stopped 
in evident transport : an exclamation of self congratulation fell 
from his lips. The marshals, too, gathered rounrf him with de- 
liglil, eager to pay homage to his success. But in the mind of 
Napoleon the first burst of feeling was never of long duration, as 
lie had too many important concerns lo attend to give himself up 
entirely to his sensations. His first exclamation was, " There, al 
last, is that famous city I" And his second, " it was high time !" 
His eye was now intently fixed on that capital, where he imagined 
that he saw the whole Russian empire. Those walls enclosed 
the whole of his hopes, peace, the expences of the war, and imnjortal 
glory. When, then, would its gates open, and a deputation issue 
from it, lo lay its wealth, its population, its senate, and its chief 
nobility at his feel ? Already, both on his left and on his right, 
he saw the hostile city attacked by Prince Eugene and Ponia- 
towski, and in front Murat had reached the suburbs ; yet there was 
not the slightest appearance of any thing like a pacific overture. 
No one had approached but an officer from Miloradowich, to say 
that he would set fire to the city, if he were not allowed time to 
evacuate it. The foremost troops of the two armies were for a 
short time intermingled. Murat was recognized by the Cossacks, 
who crowded around him to extol his bravery, and admired his 
finery. He gave them his watch and those of his officers. One 
of them called him his Hetman. 

In the mean time, the day was passing away, and ihe Em- 
peror's anxiety increased. The army became impatient. A few 
ofiicers penetrated within the walls. "Moscow was deserted.' 
At (l.is intetligence, which he repelled with considerable vehem 
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ence, but vvliich was confirmed by various reports. Napoleon de 
scended tlie Mount of Salvation, and advanced towards tlie Uo- 
rogomilo^^' gate. He called aloud to Daru, and said, " Moscow 
deserted ! A most unlikely event ! We must enter it and ascer- 
tain the fact. Go, and bring the boi/ars before me." He would 
not believe that these men had all fled. How, indeed, was it 
possible to conceive, that so many sumptuous palaces and splendid 
temples and wealthy factories should be abandoned bj ti e oivneis 
like the miserable huts which the armv had pef.f.ed on their 
march? Daru had now returned, having failed m hs mission 
Not a single Muscovite was to be found no smoke wis seen 
ascending from tiie meanest hearth ; nor «as the slightest noise 
to be heard throughout that populous and extensive citj its throe 
hundred thousand inhabitants seemed all dumb and motnnless as 
by enchantment. It was the silence of the desert Ndpoleon 
slill persisted, til! an officer went and brought before him hdll a 
dozen miserable objects, who were the only inhabitants he could 
find. He then no longerdoubled the fact shrugt,ed his shoulierf., 
and contented himself with saying, "The Russians ^re as jet 
little aware what effect the taking of their capital will have upon 

Murat, with his long and henvy column of <,avalrv haj entetcd 
Moscow for more than an hour. They made then waj intj that 
gigantic body, and found it as yet uninjured but inanimate 
Struck with surprise at the mighty solitude, they marched on in 
silence, and listened to the sound of their horses feet re echoed 
from tenantless palaces. On a sudden, the fire of small arms at 
traded their attention. The column halted Its hindmo'-t horses 
slill covered the plain. Its centre was passing thiough one of the 
longest streets of the city r its head was near the Kremlin. The 
gales of that citadel appeared to be shut; but from within the en- 
closure proceeded the most savage yells, and a few men and 
women of the most disgusiing aspect, drunk, and uttering fright- 
ful imprecations, were observed, fully armed, upon the walls. 
Murat sent them offers of peace, but in vain; and it became ne 
cessary to force the gales with cannon. One of these squalid- 
looking wretches rushed upon the King of Naples, and attempted 
twice to kill one of his officers, flying at him like a wild beast. 
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and endeavoring lo (car l)im with liis teeth, after his arms were 
pinionea. Here also were found five hundred recruits, whom the 
Ku^sians had lefl behind ; and several thousand stragglers and 
deserlera were taken and set at liberty by the advanced guard, 
who allerwards rejoined their countrymen. Murat, detained 
only a short time by the capture of the Kremlin, passed hastily on 
liy the road lo Voladimir and Asia, in pursuit of the enemy. 

Napoleon did not enter Moscow before night- He stopped at 
one of the first houses in the Dorogomilow suburb. He there 
appointed Marshal Mortier governor of that capital. "Above all," 
said he, " no pillage. Your head shall answer for it. Defend 
Moscow both against friends and foes." During the night unfa- 
vorable reports came in in rapid succession. Some Frenchmen, 
who had been residents in the country, and even an ofiicer of the 
police, announced the intended bnrning. The Emperor slept 
little, called for his attendants every half-hour, to make Ihem 
repeat the ominous intelligence they had heard, but at last wrap- 
ped himself up in incredulity ; when, about two o'clock, lie was 
apprised thai the flames had broken out. It was at the merchants' 
palace or Exchange, in the centre of the city and most opulent 
quarter of it. He immediately gave orders, and dispatched mes- 
sages with great promptitude. As soon as day-light appeared, he 
hastened to the city himself, and severely menaced the Young 
Guard and Mortier, The Marshal showed him houses covered 
with iron roofs; closely shut up, and without any marks of vio- 
lence or an attempt to break into them : yet a black smoke was 
already issuing from them. Napoleon entered the Kremlin, 
thoughtful and uneasy. At the sight of this palace, at once of 
Gothic and modern architecture, founded by the Romanofs and 
Ruries, of their still estant throne, of the Cross of the great Ivan, 
and of the most beautiful part of the city, of which the Kremlin 
commands a view, his hopes revived. He was heard lo say, " I 
am at length, then, in Moscow ; in the ancient city of the Czars; 
in the Kremlin." He examined every part with an eager curios- 
ity and a lofty feeling of complacency. In a moment of satisfac- 
tion and triumph, he addressed a pacific overture to the Emperor 
Alexander A Russian officer of rank, who had just been discov. 
ered in the great hospital, was made the bearer of it. 
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Daylight favored tlie exertions of tlie Duke of Treviso, wiio 
succeeded iu cliecking the fiaincs. The incendiaries liept them- 
selves so well concealed, that ilieir existence was mucii doubted. 
At length order was re-established, apprehensions dispelled, and 
every one betook li n self to rest in the best quarters he could find, 
aud determ ned to ake the most of his present situation. Two 
officers who had takei up their quarters in one of the buildinga 
of the Kren 1 n i erlooking the north and west, were awakened 
about m di ght by an overpowering light. They instantly looked 
out, and gq v palaces enveloped in flames, which, after exhibiting 
all their sir kin,, and j,rotesqQe architecture in a glare of light, 
speed ly cot erled them into ashes. The wind being in the north, 
drove the fla nes d rectly upon the Kremlin ; so Ihat the two 
Frenchmen felt co sderable alarm for that vast enclosure of 
buildjigs ilere the ciioicest (roops of the army and their re- 
nowned con na de were reposing. Already the burning Hakes 
and brands began to be carried towards the roofs of the Kremlin, 
when the u d suddenly shifting, impelled the mischief in a dif- 
ferent d reel o The officers satisfied of their own security, snid, 
" Let others look to it now," and again fell askep But they 
were soon after roused by a new and more vivid burst of light, 
and saw flames rismg in the oppositequarter, which still menacid 
the Kremlin. Three times the wind shifted; and each time, 
these stubborn and avenging fires, as if attracted by the size of 
the building or by what it contained, pointed to the Kremlm An 
alarming and awful suspicion now darted on their mmds The 
Muscovites, informed of the rash and dangerous negligence of 
their enemies, had possibly conceived the idea of destroj ing the 
soldiery together with the city, as ihey lay overpowered by wine, 
fatigue, and sleep ; or rather, perhaps, they had expected to in- 
volve Napoleon himself in the catastrophe. Moscow seemed no 
inadequate funeral pile for so mighiy a foe. Such a sacrifice might 
indeed have been made at a cheaper rate Ihan (hat which was 
actually paid for it. Not only did (he Kremlin enclose a maga- 
zine of powder, unknown to the French ; but, through inattention, 
that very same night a whole park of artillery had been stationed 
under Napoleon's windows. If a single spark out of the myriads 
that were flying over their heads had dropped upon one of ilie 
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flower of the army, witli the Rmpcror, must liave 
been destroyed. 

At length, day sppeared. It came to add lo llie horrors of the 
scene, while it dimmed its splendor. Many of the officers took 
shelter in the hnlls of the palace. The chiefs, including Moruer, 
overcome with the exertions which they had made for six-and- 
thirty hours, returned to the Kremlin in a stale of exhaustion and 
despair. All were silent; but they inwardly blamed themselves 
as authors of the disaster. It was supposed that the neglect and 
intoxication of the soldiers must have commenced what the tem- 
pest had ag'giaiated , and they began lo regard theraselveii and 
to imagme that they would be regarded by all Europe with a sorl 
of horror But from these pamful reflections they were relieved 
by tlie accounts which came in fast, and were more and moro 
confirmed, that the Russians were alone chargeable with the 
calamity On the first night, between the 14lh and 15th, a globe 
of fire had been let down on the palace of Prince Trubetskoi, and 
lad consumed it. This was the signal for setting fire to the Ex- 
change. Russian police-otlicers had been seen stirring up the 
flames with lances dipped in pitch. When the French soldiers 
tried to get into a house seemingly uninhabited, they were fre- 
quently driven back, either by the smoke issuing from it, or by 
shells bursting within it. A number of frantic men and women 
were seen roaming amid the flames, with flambeaux in their 
Oands, spreading the work of destruction, and thus completing an 
image of the infernal world. It appeared that these banditti had 
been lei loose from prison lo execute a design, which it exhausted 
all the fortitude of patriotism or virtue barely to conceive. Or- 
ders were given to try and shoot every incendiary on the spot. 
The army was drawn out ; the Old Guard had taken arms ; 
alarm, astonishment, mortificalicin filled every breast. Napoleon, 
whose sleep no one had ventured to disturb during the night, was 
awoke by the double light of day and of the conflagration. Vexed 
and irritated at first, he was bent on mastering the flames ; but 
he soon yielded to what was absolutely inevitable. Having con- 
quered his enemies by inflicting on them all the terrors of regulai 
varl'afc, ne saw that they were determined lo defeat him by in- 
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fliuling still greater evils on themselves For once he found him- 
self surpassed by barbarous daring and resolution 

The iiiighly conquest, for which he hid sacrificed bo much, 
and which he had at last achieved, «as now sanishing fiom 
him m a whirlwind of smoke and flame He wa^ in a state 
of excessive agitation, and seemed in a manner parched up b\ 
the flames with which he was surrounded He paced the apart- 
menis with hurried steps, quitted and resumed his seat, and 
left business ol (he most pressing urgenc\ to run to the win 
dows an I observe the piogress of the fire , his abrupt and faster 
moiements indicated the trouble uf his mind, while he give lent 
to his oppressed and labormg feelinijs in abort and broken e\ 
clamalions — "What a frightful aspect ai, le ' To hue done it 
themselves' Such a number of palaces' Thcv are genuine 
ScMhians' Between him and the fire there was a large and 
open piece of ground, close to which was the Mo-.qua with its 
two quays; yet the jjlasses ol the windows against which he 
leaned were so violently heated that he could not touch them n ith 
his hand. A report was now spread that the Kremlm was under, 
mined : some of the attendants nearly lost their senses through 
terror: the military waited wilh firmness whatever doom Fate 
and the Emperor should assign them Buonaparte only noticed 
the alarm with a distrustful sinde He seemed determined to 
keep possession of his conquest, though the fire gamed ground 
every moment , "Jeizing the bridges all the accesses to the for. 
tress, Ihe neighboring houses, and holding him almost a prisoner 
in the walls of the Kremlin Night was advancing, and iho 
equinoctial wind blew with redoubled iiolence The King of 
Naples and Piince Eugene arrned at this crisis, and, m con- 
junction with Bprihier, in vain urged iiim to depart. On a 
sudden a cry was heard that " the Kremlin was on fire." Na- 
poleon went out to see the source of the danger, which had 
been put a stop to in two places ; but the tower was stil! burn- 
ing, and a police-soldier had been detected there who had set 
it on fire. The exasperated grenadiers dragged him into the 
adjoining court-yard, where they dispatclied him with iheir bay- 

This incident determined Napoleon. All, it was evident, was 
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devoted lo destruction : even the anoient and sacred pile of the 
Kremlin. He descended (he northern staircase, celebrated for 
the murder of the Strelilzes, and gave orders for procurinc; a 
guide to conduct hini out of the city a league on the Petersburtf 
road, to the castle of Pelrowski The flames houe\er bl eked 
up the gates of the citadel and baffled the firtt attempts made to 
leave it. After repeated search a postern gate was discovered 
leading across the rocks whch opened towards tie Mo=«jua 
Through this narrow pass Napoleon with his officers and ^uard 
effected his escape from tl e Kremlm But bemg nearer to the 
flames than before they could neither go btck nor stay where 
they were : how was it possible to cross ihe waves of that sea of 
fire? Even those who had paissed thiough and etammed the 
city, now bewildered bj the wind and b'inded bj the dust were 
totally unable distinctly to recognize the se/eral parts as the 
streets hid disappeared amidst the -imoke and luins There was 
howevei no time to be lost the roarmg of the flames grew 
louder every moment A single narrow street crooked and n 
every part on hre ciught their attention, but looked mo e like an 
avenue lo the hell before ifieni than a nay to ait id it Jhe I m 
peror darted forward on foDt without a moment s hps tation into 
this formidable pass He alitncei over the sc rcbing cinders 
which grated under hia leet imtd t the penis ol dividing rorfs 
and falhng beams and domes covered with melting iron all scat 
teriiig tremendous rums around him These rums oflen impeded 
his progress The flimes which were consuming the houses be 
tween which the gioup pioceeded after mounting, to the grcale^t 
height were turned back bv the force of the wind in arche*. of 
fire over their htads Ihey were walking on i soil of fire un 
der a sky of fire and between walls of fire The heat was tor 
menling and almost putting out their eyes whit-h yet it waa ne 
cessary to keep open and miently fitted on the occurring circum 
stances \. stifling air bjt ashes innumerable flakes of fire 
made Ibeir respiral on short dr} and gasping and they were 
half suffocated with the =moke In this slate of in express ible 
distress their qu de stopped luddtnK quite at a loss ind con 
founded And if seme pillaging stragglerH belonging t the first 
corps, hai not recognized the hmperor through the hurricane of 
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flames, the event must have been fatal. They instanlly ran lo hi« 
aid, and led the way to the still smoking ruins of a quarter of the 
city which had been laid in ashes in the morning. Just at this 
time Ihey fell in with the Prince of Eckmuhl. This Marshal, 
who had been wounded at the Mo^qua, had actually ordered his 
men lo carry him through the flames in order to extricate Napo- 
leon or to perish with him. He threw himself into his arms to a 
transport of joy. The Emperor received him well, but with a 
composure which in the midst of danger never deserted him. In 
order lo effect his escape, it was yet necessary to pass by a long 
convoy of gunpowder, which was dehhng amidst the fire. This 
was not the least of his risks, but it was the last j and at nighl 
they reaolied Petronaki 

On the followmg mommg, the 17th of September, Napoleon 
directed his fir^t glances towards Moscow, hoping to find the fire 
subdued , but he perceived it slill raging in all its violence. The 
whole city seemed to him one vast "fire-spout," ascending in 
awful undulations to the sk>, «hich strongly reflected its terrific 
glare The horizon over head and all round resembled an ocean 
or huge furnace of fire Hl gized long at the scene in adniira- 
Inn and horror, and it length brjke silence by observing, " This 
torebodes us no common calamity " The effort which he had 
made to reach Mdbcow had exhanstLd ill his means of hostility, 
and Moscow had eluded his grasp Where turn next 1 Three 
plans presented themseUes to march strait to St. Petersburg; 
to turn to the south and attack Kulusof at Kalouga, or to re- 
treat and fall upon Wirtgenslein at Witepsk. The first of these 
plans was the only one thai pleased him. But he understood that 
his letter to Alexander had passed the Russian advanced posts ; 
and he might receive an answer to it in eight days. Why not 
Ihen wail those eight days which were required to rest and re- 
cruit his army, lo collect the spoils of Moscow, the burning of 
which would but too well justify its pillage, and to give him 
time to tear his soldiers from so rich a feast of plunder ? Yei 
anlv the wrecks of that army or that capital were in existence. 
But he himself and the Kremlin remained, flis renown was still 
unimpaired, and he was persuaded tlat the two great names 
of Napoleon and Moscow united would be able lO effect every 
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ihiiig. lie determined therefore, as soon as possible, to relu'i, 
lo tlie Kremlin, which a battalion of the Guard liad preserved, 

'Mio oi re u instances which led to the catastrophe just describet 
iiavft never been fairly acknowledged or fully cleared up; but 
little doubt remains u[>on their general outline and bearinj^. 
'Viien Napoleon had separated the Russian army by the sudden- 
ness of his movement upon Wihia, Alexander withdrew to Dryssa. 
and thence to Polotsk. He then left the army to repair to Mos- 
cow, preceded by his proclamations, and appeared there fiisl in 
an assembly of the whole nobilily. Having addressed them in 
person, one simultaneous exclamation burst forth on every side ■ 
— " Sire, ask all ! we offer all, accept all !" One of the nobles 
proposed to raise a militia by giving one peasant out of every 
twenty-five; but a hundrtd voices called out that this was not 
enough ; and one serf out of every ten was substituted. Thus 
slaves, the lords of slaves, defend their country ! He then ad- 
dressed the merchants, and ordered that proclamation to be read 
to them in which he described Napoleon as " a man of perfidy 
and blood ; a Moloch, who with treason in his heart and honor in 
his lips, came to blot out Russia from the face of the woild." 
At these words the sharp and sanguine countenances of the whole 
auditory, to whom their long beards gave a striking and almost 
ferocious appearance, are said to have been absolutely kindled to 
phrenzy. Their eyes glared: they were seized with a convul- 
sion of rage ; and their writhing arms, clenched fists, half-siifled 
curses and gnashing teeth evinced the maddened violence of their 
feelings. The account is more like a description of wild beasts 
than of an assembly of sages, patriots, or men of the world. But 
it may be observed, that in proportion as men approach to a savage 
or half. civilized state, the baleful passions and the expression of 
them are usually predominant ; and their credulity and terror are 
also naturally excited against any supposed violence or wrong 
meditated by others from their knowledge (the only knowledge 
they have) of what they themselves are in the hourly habit of 
suffering or inflicting. Passion, however, from whatever cause, is 
always energetic, often generous ; and nothing makes us sooner 
foi^el ourselves than our dread or hatred of others. The presi- 
dent of this meeting (the Stock-Exchange of Moscow) put down hia 
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name tor fifty thousand rubles, half bis fortune ; auii [li!! resi fol- 
lowed the example. 

In the mean time Smolensk had fallen ; Wrazma waa in the 
hanils of Napoleon, and terror prevailed at Moscow. The gov- 
ernor-general Count Rostopchin sent out a number of lying |iro- 
clamations of the deplorable state of the French army and of tho 
triumphant resistance made by Kutusof, and indeed had hopes of 
this resistance to the last ; but in seci'el he ordered the prepara- 
tion of an immense quaniily of fusees and various other combusti- 
ble materials. His intention waa to convert Moscow itself (if 
neces.sary) into a grand infernal machine to blow up Napoleon 
and hia whole array ; or if that should fail, it would deprive them 
of their expected asylum and resources, and the odium of the act, 
ea.sily turned upon the French, must rouse the whole population 
of Russia to vengeance. Such was the scheme planned in si 
lence, carried on with indefatigable perseverance and secrecy, 
and executed withoii. misgiving and without remorse. There 
was prodigious, almost inconceivable grandeur in the act, if 
great sacrifices and great results constitute grandeur. It had the 
Spartan character. It is the most stupendous violation on re- 
cord of the precept, "Not lo do evil thai good may come." It 
took the greatest responsibility upon itself, and implied the greatest 
strength of purpose. It was heroic, disintereste,d, the ideal of a 
barbaric virtue, namely, of that which despairing of good as its 
liabitual aim, hardens itself against evil, and considers in any act 
only the ultimate end and its own resolution and power to accom- 
plish it. Had his country been worth saving, the Russian could 
not have taken these means 'o «ave it ; bul certainly there was 
uo other way. A capital can be burned only in that despotic and 
uncivilized state of society, where the habitations of men are no 
more regarded than the stalls of cattle, and the owners as lirle 
consulted in the demoliHun of them. There is only one paralle' 
I'j this t'ase in alt history ; and that is the attempt of Guy Faux 
to blow up the English king and parliament. The one was the 
fanaticism of religion, the other of patriotism. Both show etiual 
audacity, equal self-reliance, equal deliberation ; Guy Faux gave 
the strongest pledge of his sincerity, for his life was to have beer 
rbe forfeit if bis »icoess. Ha failed, and waa hanged ana hni 
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been made into a national scarecrow ever since. Coui.t Ro-'iop. 
chin succeeded, and has ijeen canonized bylhe French hisloriari» 
They praise him ; why do they not imitate him ? — Tiie whole de- 
sign was carried into effect verv methodically and without an ap- 
pearance of etiort The «omeD had notice to quit the city first , 
then the priests and infirm «en[ lorth in aolemn processi n , thpu 
the nobles and altendaols carrjing away their weultii , then the 
citizens and woikmen removing their provisions Mmy however 
reinxncdlili Kilt isof s army had pissed through without giving 
battle IS he hal proniaeJ, for the diamonds of liiiea of quality 
were lt.ft in tiie hurrv on tlieir toilettes The last act previou*) 
to ll e (.ata^irophe was lo throw open the prisons A squalid and 
disgusting ciew i*: aed tumultuous!} forth Two mdividuais a 
Russian and a Frenchmn i, accused of tre^son or sonf" "^1 tical 
offence were dragged beiore Rostopchin The Russian the 'so 
of a meichant had been taken in ihe act of stirring up the ppiple 
(ore\olt and what was worse was discovered to be a member 
of a sect of (jerman iffuniiiiaft called Martinist? so that the doc 
trines of equality had penetrittid even inlo Russia ^\ hile his 
examinalion was going on, his father arrivea ..i haste. Everj 
one expected him to intercede for his son ; but instead of doing so, 
he loudly demanded his execution. The governor allowed him a 
few momenls to speak to him for the last lime and give him his 
blessing. "I bless the traitor!" said the maddened Russian ; and 
at the same lime turning to his son, he cursed him in a tone and 
with gestures calculated to inspire the deepest horror. This was 
the signal for execution. The unhappy victim was struck by a 
sabre ; but the blow only staggered liim, the enraged multitude 
rushed upon him and tore him lo pieces. It is no wonder Mr. 
Canning exclaimed at the time Ihat "he was glad the first suo- 
cessful resistance to France !.ad been made by a rude and en- 
slaved country." Ji (he encroachments of liberty had been stop- 
ped by the spirit of liberty, his frantic and Gothic triumph would 
not have been complete. These were the soil of allies worthy ol 
him and his cause — whom he and his frieniis having in vain 
ransacked the cent's of civilized Eui'ipe in search of them, had 
ut last stirred up ut tne two esiremitieo .■'" bigotry and barbarism ! 
Thf Frenchman whose fate remained t< be disposed of was al- 
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most petrified with terror, when Rostopthln turning towards him 
said, "As for you who are a Frenchman, it was natural for you 
to desire the arrival of the French : you are therefore discharged ; 
Ibrget not, liowever, to tell your countrymen that Russia had but 
one traitor, who has met with his deserts." The lesson could not 
be addressed to a people who stood more in need of it, and who 
seemed to think it incumhent on them in their admiration of the 
spirit shown by Russia to furnish as many examples as possible 
of the direct contrary, lie then addressed the banditti around 
him, calling them the children of Russia, who must atone for iheit 
past offences by serving their country, assigned them their several 
tasks, and left the city to its fate. 

Buonaparte reckons that a hundred thousand of the inhabitants, 
driven out of Moscow, perished in the woods in the neighborhood 
for want of food and shelter. Just before the evacuation of the 
city, while the people in despair were prostrating themselves be- 
fore their public altars or the images of their saints in the private 
habitations, their ears suddenly caught the sounds of shouting and 
acclamation. They instantly ran into the streets and squares fc 
learn the cause. Here were found multitudes of men and women 
casing with eagerness and transport upon the cross of the princi- 
pal church. A vulture was observed to have entangled himself 
in the cha ns h ch supported t a d re na ned '^u'^pended in them. 
This was ha led as a decis ve a d cheer ng omen by a people 
whose natural super i on was he ghtened by the momenlousness 
of the I'r s s In the sin e n anner as the ulture, was God going 
to del V r Napoleon nto the r I ands W i at ca subdue a nation 
who ca be thus eas ly deluded by the grossest appearances, 'and 
whose hole phvscal s rength to nflHst or to endure, can be 
wielded n ccl ^ cally ard in mass n proport on to their want of 
understandi gt Certa nly gno ance is poier 
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CHAPTER SLVII. 

THE EETKEAT FEOM MOSCOW. 



Napoleon returned to the Kremlin through the camps of his 
army, which exhibited a very siiji^lar uppeiirance, being situated 
in the midst of fields, in a thick and culd mire, aud contaioing im- 
mense fires ft^d by rich mahogany furniture and gilded sashes and 
doors. Around these fires, with it litter of damp straw, sheltered only 
by a few miserable planks fastened together, his soldiers with their 
officers were to be seeo, splashed with dirt and stained with smoke, 
seated upon superb arm-chairs, or reclining on sofas covered with 
silk. At their feet, carelessly opened or thrown on heaps, lay 
Cacheraire shawls, the finest furs of Siberia, the gold-stufls of Per- 
sia, and plates of solid silver, from which they had nothing to eat 
but a black dough baked In ashes, and hali-broiled and bloody 
steaks of horse-flesh. Between the camps and the city were met 
numerous parties of soldiers, dra{,^ing their plunder along with 
them, or driving before them, like so many beasts of burden, a 
number of the inhabitants bending under the pillage of their capi- 
tal. The fire had forced nearly twenty thousand such persons 
from their hiding-places, who were very humanely treated by the 
French ; as well as about ten thousand Russian prisoners, who 
were allowed to wander up and down at random, to share their 
fires or their plunder with them. When the marauding ceased, 
they soon joined their comrades. The Russians are belter haters 
than the French. 

The pillaging had commenced to a great extent; the chiefs 
were obliged to shut their eyes to it. Indeed, after what had 
happeued, to forbid it would have been a ridiculous punctilio. 
The Emperor was stopped in his way by troops of marauders, by 
groups of soldiers coUectod near the steps leading to cellars or the 
doors of palaces or shops, by heaps of furniture, or by stalls raised 
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ill the sfroets and market-places, where the soldiers were exehang- 
ing showy and valuable commodities lor eouinion necessaries, and 
rich wines, liquors, and bales of merchandize for a loaf of bread. 
Through such a scene of havoo and coni'usion Napoleon re- 
entered Moscow, He had permitted this license, thinking it jus- 
tifiable, and that it might lead to useful discoveries ; but when be 
found that the excesses increased, that the Old Guard had been 
hurried into them, and that the Bussian peasants, who had begun 
to bring in provisions, were prevented hy fear, he issued severe 
orders, commanded his Guard to keep close to their quarters, and 
at the first word he was obeyed. 

In the mean time, Kutusof had drawn Murat after him towards 
Kolomna, as far as the spot where the Mosqua divides the road to 
it. Here, under favor of the night, he turned suddenly to the 
south, in order to place himself, by way of Podol, between Mos- 
cow and Kaiouga. This nocturna! march of the Rupsians showed 
them their capital in flames, and kindled all their rage against the 
French as the authors of what they themselves had done. Kutu- 
sof was the first to announce the event to Alexander, who was not 
staj^ered by it, but vowed redoubled energy and perseverance 
on hearing of it. Indeed he is supposed to have been no stranger 
to the design beforehand. In consequence of Kutusof 's shifting 
and circuitous march, Murat lost all traces of him for three days. 
The Rassian advanced-guard had nearly arrived at Woronowo, 
belonging to Count Eostopchin, when they were met by the gov- 
ernor, who had been setting fire to that fine seat, and would not 
sufler it to be extinguished. T)ie French afterwards shuddered 
to find an inscription on the iron-gate of the church, which was 
still standing, purporting that such should be the fate of every 
thing in an invaded country, sooner than it should fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The moral was perhaps good ; but if so, I 
see no reason why Russia or Count Rostopchin should make a 
monopoly of it. Would Count Rostopchin extend it to Poland, 
to France, or any country hut Russia? Otherwise, his phrenzy 
was that of a beast of prey, that foams with rage and impatience, 
after scouring the forest, at being pursued to its den. The 
" sacred rage " of right is quite another thing. The Count himself 
afterwards went to Paris in the track of an invading army. But 
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It is saiii neither he nor his sovereign took vengeance by setting 
lire to that oapitd. This is true ; but the lords oi' the earth had 
just then glutted themselves with a prey that took away all appe 
tite for every other — which was no less than ihe rights afid liber 
ties of the whole human race. Il ia no wonder they were " mik 
as kings on that their second coronation-day !"* Near this spot 
Murat came up with Kutusof and bad a smart skirmisi with him 
on the 29th of beptember neai Czenkowo and another with 
M lorad IV ch on the 4th of Oi, ober netr Wmkouo He was 
1 a dly pressed a the latter Xica )] and was ^o ng to apply for 
d suspenson cl arms but Pon atowski just thtn oommg up, he 
fought on and lepulsed Mil ji idow ich 

The report of each of these aifiir^ hid nearly drawn Napoleon 
into the hell He lal wiitten out the orders to march; bul 
twice he burnt them and seeme ' st 11 to wait for an answer froti' 
Peteisburg He fed hs hopes with the reoolleolions o( Tilsi 
and Erfurt Nor « is that all He could not make up hia inind 
to suspect the p t fall prepared for I im till it aeluiUy opened. 
Hitherto he had been uniformlv fortunate the ceridinl\ of failure 
must be as gieit as that of his success before he could believe 
in It His was indeed a trj ing s tuation with the sufterstruo- 
ture of bis power and greatness still standing around him, 
and the foundations cmmbling beneath hs feet To dare had 
been with 1 im so far to conquer and that tn proputiin to the 
immmence ol Ihe danger and diftic illy Should he bi. i unting 
to himself now , or be the first to dissolve that spell w hich genius 
and fortune had bound around hm ind which noth ng but equally 
sad and unforeseen reverses » uld undo' Hs mind also pos. 
*. sscd a hidden advintaj.e {without which be could not i ave been 
tl e man he was^ — that of emplojin^ ilsell at plea ure on what 
eier object demanded bis attention and making liis will predomi. 
nalP OM,r real or inaj,inar^ ills This facullj however neces- 
sary may also turn to mischievnus account smce tiuth, by 
which action must be regulated i not a vjluntary thing ' — Paris 
at this crisis drew off bis ibouffbts from Peter bui^ The ac- 

• Whin B oniij arte i ut lie o own on h a uwn hed I he v rt vUj un- 
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cumulafod iffi rs wliicli rpquirod Ins t,i!e and the couriers i>lio 
arrived dur ji^ tlie tirsl da^ -, ot his resid nee at Moscow in quick 
succession greallv assisted in enabling iim lo bear Ins uspense 
But the promptitude and ease viith which he transacted business 
had soon exhausted ihia resource , and shortU after the me-seo 
gprs were intercepted The mihlirj posts established in fiur 
cities which had been reduced to athes were liund insufficient 
to protect a route of ninetj three leagues AH this while, no 
answer had arnitd from Ale\ander Napoleon s uneasmess m 
creased and the means of dnertiiig it diminished The activily 
of his mind accustomtd to the sujierintendance of nearly the 
whole of Europe had now no other object than the regulation of 
a hundrrd thousinJ men , and inieed so perfect was the oigani 
zalion of h ■! annv that it was scarcely a matter of business to 
him Everything relating to it was arranged and methodized 
He was surrounded bj ministers who could inform him inolantly 
and at any hour of the day of the position of every individual in 
it, whether in the niorning or evening, whether alone or in com- 
pany, whether with the regiment, at the hospital, on furlough, or 
however otherwise disposed of; and this with Eiucurncy all the 
way from Paris to Moscow, So admirable was the system at that 
lime in force ; and so precise and strict was She chief in exacting 
obedience to it ! 

At this period all his proceedings were calculated to persuade 
the Russians that their formidable enemy meant to establish him- 
self in the heart of their empire. Moscow, although reduced to 
ashes, received an intendant and municipality. Orders were 
issued to lay in a slock of provisions for the winter. A theatre 
was formed in the midst of the ruins. The principal actors of 
Paris were sent for to perform in it. An Italian singer attempted 
to revive at the Kremlin the evening entertainments of the 
Thuilleries. By these indications, it is said, Napoleon wished to 
mislead a government which by the long habitude of ruling a na- 
tion immersed in ignorance and erinr, was more than his match 
in the arts of deception. The month of September bad, howcser, 
passed; and Alexander had not deigned a reply. It was an 
affront; and Napoleon felt hurt and irritated. On the 3rd of 
October, he sent for his marshals. As soon as he saw them, he 
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said, " Come in, and hear ihe new plan which I have just formeo. 
Prince Eugene, do you read it! They must bum what yet re- 
mained of Moscow, and march by way of Twer upon Petersburg, 
where Macdonald would come to join Ihein : Murat and Davoust 
should form the rear-guard." The blank countenances of the 
generals, however, disclosed their disapprobation ; ihey objected 
the bad roads and the lateness of the season; and the plan, if 
Buonaparte ever seriously entertained it, was given up. If the 
blow could have been aimed sooner, it was the only thing likely 
to strike a panic and rouse the inertness of Ale.iander ; it was 
the only way in which they could do more than they had already 
done ; and it might possibly have been thought too much to sacri- 
fice two capitals to the inviolate pretensions of the empire, and to 
a relish f()r English subsidies. Napoleon then proposed to send 
Caulaincourt, who was a favorite with Alexander, on a mission 
lo him ; hut this otlicer declined the offer, saying he should fail 
in it from want of confidence in the result ; lo which the Em- 
peror replied, " Well then, I will send Lauriston." 

Laiiriston repaired with a letter for Alexander to (he Russian 
advanced- posts on the 15th of October, where he had some diffi- 
culty in meeting with Kutusof, who said he had no authority to 
let him proceed, but that he would forward the letter. Meantime 
an armistice was proclaimed ; and Mural, who got into the ene- 
my's camp, was flattered by his friends the Cossack chiefs, who 
even talked of " making him their king!" Buonaparte did not 
admire this coquetting; and wished the armistice to be broken 
off, the terms of which were wholly against the French and in 
favor of the Russians. Murat himself at last began to feel un- 
easy. At the casual meetings belween the French and Russian 
officers, though the latter showed a great deal of outward polite- 
ness and a conciliating manner, there was an under-tone in iheir 
conversation that was any thing but pacific. They pointed to 
"those horses, still wild-looking and scarcely broken in, and 
whose long main swept the dust of the plain. Did not that 
sufficiently prove that a numerous cavalry was reaching them 
from the remotest quarters, while the French was hastening to 
total decay?" They then spoke of the severity of the winter. 
"Within a fortnight," thev said, "your nails will fall off, and 
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your weapons drop from your benumbed and lifeless hands," 
The Cossacks, too, mixed in the discourse, using ihe style of an 
Eastern apologue. They asked the French, "If they had not 
corn and air and graves enough, in a word, room enough to live 
and die in their own country ? If so, why did they roam so far 
from home, and come to faiten a foreign soil with their blood 1 
Such conduct was an act of robbery to their native country : to 
that they owed, while living, the cultivation, defence, and em- 
bellishment of it ; and in death, they owed it that body wliich 
they had derived from it and had nourished by it, and from which 
in turn it might derive nourishment itself!" These hints, as wei! 
as the language in which they were conveyed, must have been 
not a little startling to the French. But had tPiese men just risen 
out of the ground (to which they belonged), that they supposed 
their own countrymen had never wandered out of their own 
bounds ; that the French could remain perfectly quiet and unmo- 
lested within their own territory, if they chose: or that they 
themselves might not visit France a short time after, without 
leaving their bones there, as would have been but just by their 
own reasonJn<r? 

The Emperor was made acquainted with these suggestions and 
warnings ; but he constantly discountenanced and repelled thom. 
His uneasiness sometimes vented itself in sharp reproofs and 
sallies of impatience. He did not brook the Guerilla war, which 
the Cossacks were carrying on around him during a pretended 
truce. A hundred and fifty dragoons had been surprised and 
their commander token prisoner by these roving bands ; two large 
convoys had been seized, and Vereia was taken by armed peas- 
ants. He rode out in the mornings, and spent a pari of llie even- 
ings in Ihe society of Count Dam, to whom almost alone .le ad- 
mitted the precariousness of his situation, "Some men," he 
observed, " conceived he had nothing to do but to march, not 
considering that a month was requisite to recruit his army and 
give time for the evacuation of hia hospitals ; and that if he aban- 
doned his wounded, the Cossacks would exercise daily cruellies 
over the sick and stragc^lers, and his march would carrv the 
appearance of a flight. That word would resound from one end 
of Europe to the other, whic'i, full of envy at his sucoess, would, 
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aftei the lii'.t letrosfiade mcnemenl ne\er rest ml liccl «ilh any 
thing ahoitof his. ibsolule ruin Heoccup ed himself however, 
in collecting all the tiophies which could be fiund m Hascow ; 
and greit pains uere taken to detach the ^i^ntic cross from the 
lower of the breat han He intended to adorn the domp of the 
Iniahds with it With the po session of this monument a Rus- 
sian super tu ion connected the sahation of the empire and a 
\ nst 11 ght of ravens urat nuall j hovered o* er it whilp it was re- 
m Mng Napole n haJ constant disputes with Count Lobau con- 
cerning the armv returns which he would h\ ni means have 
nude less than tiiev had been Ihe arm\ indeed st 1 presented 
a noble and imposing appearance Thej kept uj their bpirits, 
their discipline to the last, and prided themselves when on parnde 
and under Napoleon's eye, so far from home and after so many 
difficulties, in the neatness of their dress and the polish of their 
arms. He was confounded and astonished at the silence and ob- 
stinacy of Alexander, which, with the destruction of Moscow, he 
thought would bring on a convulsion and shake his throne. 
This, it appeared, was judging of things too much by a common, 
place standard. It is said that at this period he grew pale with 
constant and suppressed anxiety, that he sat longer at his meals 
than usual, and amused himself of an evening in discussing the 
merits of some new verses just arrived from Paris, or in com- 
pleting a system of regulations for the Comedie Frani^aise. 

In the midst of these distractions and amusements, suddenly 
came on the first fall of snow, and with it fell to the ground all 
those flattering illusions which he had till then cherished.* He 
then thought only of retreat, without, however, even now uttering 
llie obnoxious term and without any one's being able to wrest a 
positive order announcing it from him. He merely said that in 
the course of twenty days it would be necessary for the army to 
be in winter-quarters; and he also urged forward the departure 
of the wounded. He told those about him that " he was going to 
march upon Kutusof, to crush or remove him out of the way, and 
then to turn suddenly towards Smolensk." But his officers who 

* The almanacks for the last forty jears hud been carefiJly consnlted ■ 
ind the winter set-in this year a. fortnight or tiree weeks sooner than ii 
iwd almost ever heeu known to do. 
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had hitherlo pressed his departure and who seemed to have no 
other principle than to dissent from whatever he proposed, now 
objected to it and advised him to slay in Moscow, where they 
could have salt and bread, procure the rest by an extensive sys- 
tem of forage, bury themselves in the cellars of the houses, and 
in the spring issue forth !o complete their conquest. Buonaparte 
replied that " this was the counsel of a lion ; but what would 
Paris say ? What might be going on there, while all intercourse 
was barred for six months 1" So little coidd he rely on this 
people, who deserve to be always kept (as they seem at present 
always likely to be) in a slate of pupilage. Soon after a Cossack 
fired at Murat, which broke off the armistice ; and while Napo- 
leon was reviewing the divisions of Ncy in the first court of the 
Kremlin, there was a report of a cannonading near Winkowo. 
Duroc resolved lo inform him of it. The Emperor for a moment 
changed color, but instantly recovered himself and proceeded in 
his review. An aide-de-camp, the younger Beranger, now ar. 
rived, and hastened up to the Emperor, He announced that Mu- 
rat's troops had been surprised and defeated with great loss and 
that he himself was wounded. He had only been able lo rescue 
the remains of his advanced -guard by reiterated charges against 
the numerous troops who already occupied the high-road behind 
him, which was his sole retreat. Honor had, however, been 
saved. The attack in front conducted by Kutusof had been 
faint : Poniatowski, some leagues to the right, had resisted glo- 
riously. Murat and his carbineers, by efforts more than human, 
had checked Bagawout who had been on the point of breaking 
through the left flank : they had restored the chances of the bat- 
tle. Ciaparede and Latour-Maubourg had cleared the defile of 
Spaskaplia, of which Platof had jusl gained possession two 
leagues in the rear of the French line. Two Russian generals 
had been killed ; the loss of the enemy had been considerable, 
but they retained their title to the victory. Such had been the 
recommencement of the war. This was on the 18th of October. 
Napolexjn on receiving this intelligence recovered all the fire of 
his earlier years. A thousand orders, some resulting from a ge- 
neral view of the case, others reaching to its minutest details, all 
different, yet all in conformity and all necessary, burst at once 
VOL. in. 6 t 
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from his lips ; and bRforj night, liis ivhole army was in molion 
townrds Woronowo. Eroussier was !o liike llie direction of Fo- 
niinskoe, and Poniatoivski that towards Medyn. Tlie Emperor 
himself, before day-break on the 10th of October, quilted Moa- 
cow, and exclaimed, " Let us march upon Kalouga ; and woe be 
to those whom I may meet with on my passage !" 

There are tivo roads lending southward from Moscow to Ka- 
louga ; the old and the new. It was upon the former that 
Kutusof had just beaten Murat. By this same road Napoleon set 
out, announcing to his otficers that he was going to regain the 
frontiers of Poland by Kalouga, Medyn, Inknowo, EInia, and 
Smolensk : then pointing to a sky, still without a cloud, he asked 
them, " Whether in that brilliant sun they did not recognize his 
protecting planet ?" But this appeal to his fortune hardly corres- 
ponded with the expression of hia countenance. Napoleon, who 
liad entered Moscow with ninety thousand effective men and 
twenty thousand sick and wounded, quitted it with more than a 
hundred thousand effective men. He left only twelve hundred 
sick. His stay, notwithstanding his daily losses, had enabled him 
to rest hia infantry, lo complete his stock of ammunition, to in- 
crease his force by ten thousand men, and lo watch over the re- 
covery or the retreat of the greater part of his wounded. The 
cavalry and the artillerv were not in «o good a condition as he 
wished. From the preceding e\ ening the army had been 
moving out of Moscow uilhout mterruptijn In this column of a 
hundred and forty thousand men and nearlv fifty thousand 
horses, of e\ery desciiption a bundled thousand effective troops 
marchin, at the he%d with their knapsacks and their arms, with 
above five bundled anu fifty field pieces and tuo thousand artil- 
lery wag^fins btill boie tint cbTiaclei of teriihle and warlike 
array »hich bicame the victors of the wjiid ' But ihe remain- 
der, which bore too great a proportion resembkd a horde of Tar- 
tars after a successful invasion. It consisted of three or four 
almost endless files, of a confused asseniblage of calashes, cats- 
.wns, elegant carriages, and waggons and carls of every descrip- 
tion. Here were seen trophies of Russian, Turkish, and Persiari 
flags, and ihe gigantic cross of Ivan ihe Great; there, bearded 
Russian peasants, driving or carrying the booty, of which they 
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themselves formed part ; at other times soldiers droggiog along 
by main force wlieel barrows filled with every thing they could 
collect; crowds of recruits of all nations withuut uniform ; vulets 
swearing in every language, and urging on, by blows and shouts, 
ponies harnessed with ropes to sumptuous carriages ; a number 
of French women and chiidren, that had been settled in Moscow, 
flying from the rage of the Muscovites, and a few Russian girls, 
voluntary captives. In spite of the width of the road, and the 
calls of .his escort, the Emperor slowly made his way through 
this vast multitude: but a narrow pass, a forced march, or a skir- 
mish with a troop of Cossacks would too soon rid iiim of this in- 
cumbrance. 

Napoleon pushed on for several hours on the old road ; but 
having halted in the middle of the day near the castle of Krasno- 
pachra, he turned suddenly to the right, and with difficulty 
gained the new road to Kalouga, which place he might reach in 
one day's march, before Kutusof could get there, who was still 
expecting him on the old road, where Ney's and Murat's troops 
had been left to mask Ilia movement. On the 23d of October, the 
Imperial head-quarters were at Borowsk. This night was one of 
satisfaction to the Emperor, as he had just learnt iliat Delzons and 
his division were in possession of Malo-Jaroslavetz, four leagues 
in advance, and the only point where Kutusof could cut him off 
from the new road to Kalouga. The Emperor was at first deter- 
mined to secure the place in person, but hesitated all the ne.\l 
day (for no assignable reason, except a reluctance to act from 
motives of safety in one who had never acted but from motives of 
glory and a sense of superioi'ity,) and the next night heard to his 
Ciireme annoyance the sounds of an engagement, which proved 
that the Russians disputed the passage with Delzons. The lat- 
ter had not gone into the (own, which stands on a declivity with a 
wood and a large plain beyond, and a river beiow. His bivouacs 
bad been surprised at four in the morning by Doctorof and his 
troops. Prince Eugene heard ihe firing ai three leagues' distance, 
and hastened to his relief. As he drew near, a vast moving am- 
phitheatre rose before him : the river Louja marked its foot , from 
the opposite height a cloud of Russian sharp shooters and their 
artillery poured down their fire on Delzons On the plam be. 
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yoniJ, Kutusof's wliole army advanced rapidly by tlie Lectazowo 
road. A sovei* and desperate conflict ensued. Delzons and his 
brother were killed. Tlie Freucli maintained tlieir ground by 
the judicious inanoanvres of Guilleminot, who threw a hundred 
grenadiers into a church-yard, in the walls of which Ihey made 
holes for (heir muskets. Five limes the Russians attempted to 
pass, and live times they were thrown into disorder and repulsed 
by a well-directed and murderous fire. The whole day the bailie 
wavered ; the fourteenth and fifteenth divisions (the last composed 
of Italian recruits) contending against liie increasing numbers of 
the Russians, who at length descended to the bridge, thinking to 
carry it, and cut off all retreat. Prince Eugene was reduced to 
his last reserve; he came into action himself, and by his calls and 
example rallying his mec he ha le i once no e ca ed up 
the heights : and the Russ ans ed ou f II b ck a d n eo 
trated themselves on the Kalouga r ad be en I e nod and 
Malo-Jaroslavetz. Thus d d e gh een ho ind F ench a d 
Italians, huddled together n he b m of a ra ne defea fify 
thousand Russians placed ab e h heads ani co d d b ill 
the advantages which a town built on a steep declivity could pre- 
sent. Their loss, however, was great, and in the circumstances, 
doubly felt. 

The Emperor received the report of this battle in a weaver's 
hut, a fsw steps to the right of the high road, on the borders of 
the rivulet and village of Ghorodinia, and about half a league 
from Malo-Jaroslaveiz. In this half-finished hovel, in a dark and 
comfortless chamber, divided in two by a tattered cloth, the fate 
of the army and of Europe was to be decided. The fatal blow 
was struck, by which al! was put to hazard, lost, or to do again. 
The early part of the night was passed in collecting intelligence, 
Bessieres bad been sent to examine the Russian position, and re- 
ported it unassailable. " Did you see rightly V said the Empe- 
ror ? " Are you sure ? Will you answer for this ?" Bessieres 
repeating his assertion. Napoleon crossed his arms with an air of 
consternation ; his head fell on his breast, and he seemed lost in 
his own reflections. It is supposed that he reproached himself 
with having been anticipated by Kutusof. He is indeed charged 
with having moved slow on this march. It is no wonder ; since 
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he drafTgcd his falling fortunes — that mighty ruin — after him ! 
He eouliJ hardly, however, make this excuse lo himself. He lay 
down and rase up incessantly ; callud for his attendants ; yet not 
a syllable betrayed his distress. The agitation of his body alone 
proved the tempest which tossed his mind. About four o'clock 
in the morning, Prince D'Aremberg came to inform him that 
some Ckissacks, under cover of the night and of (he woods, were 
gliding between him and his advanced posts. He disregarded 
the intelligence, and as soon as the sun was visible above the 
horizon, mounted his horse, and proceeded towards MaloJarosla- 
vetz. In crossing the plain, a confused clamor arose ; and of a 
sudden Plalof, with his Cossacks, mixed with the baggage of the 
army, and overturning every thing in their course, came on with 
one of their hourras, which was at first taken for cries of " Vive 
VEmpereur !" Rapp had only time to say, " It is they ; furn 
back ;" and, seizing the bridle of his horse, urged the Emperor 
to retire. Napoleon's pride could not stoop to this. He put his 
hand on his sword ; Berthier and the grand Equerry did the sane ; 
and placing themselves on the eft of the wood, they waited the 

ipahfl wMId riy 1 forty paces off; 

a d Rapp wa ound dbyhef nst fhm The counge 

fabon ffi ad ha nhh agerness of the 

ba ba an f pi d d h Lnp 1 cavalry of the 

Una d g pu a d h aff d le Cossacks fled, 

la ng he boo bhdh 11 Enpe amazed at the 

aud h k h 1 d 11 h pla leared, and thpn 

n f ad Mai J a z he he V oy retraced the 
a f h da b f N wa a fi Id f battle more ti r. 

ribly eloquent! Ihe glory of it most struck the Emperor, 
" which," he said, " belonged wholly to Pr nee E i^e e ' He 
then advanced into the plain above. Afi r c^refullv examLomg 
its openings, and seeing the road to Kalou a elos ] iga st him 
by Kutusof and a hundred and twenty thou and nen that to 
Medyn by Plalof and ten thousand horse he retur ed slow and 
thoughtful to his bead-quarters. 

Murat, Prince Eugene, Berthier, Davous a 1 B s erps fol. 
lowed him. As ill luck would have it, the m serable d ellnig of 
aa obscure artisan gave shelter to an emperor, two k ng's, and 
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three generals. Napoleon was sealed before a tLible; iiis head 
resting on his hands, whieli concealed liis fealuros. The question 
was, whether they should march upon Smoleuhit by way of Ka- 
louga, Medyn, or Mojaisk? Murat was the first to break silence, 
and proposed to pursue their route to Kalonga, and cut his way 
through the Russians, whom he despised. This advice was 
chocked by Napoleon as too violent, and Bessieres seconded him. 
Davoust recommended lo proceed to Medyn, and this brought on 
an altercation between him and Murat. The speakers were grow- 
ing warm, when Napoleon dissolved the council by saying, " It 
is well. Sirs; I will decide." He decided to retreat, and by the 
road which led him most speedily from the enemy ; but it cost 
him a dreadful oiTort to give an order so new to him.* The re- 
port of another skirmish with the Cossacks near Borowsk, is said 
to have been the last motive that induced him to what proved so 
fatal a course. What is most remarkable is, that he ordered this 
retreat lo ihe norlEt, at the very moment that Kutusof and his 
Russians, weakened by the shock they had received at Malo- 
Jaroslavelz, were retiring on the south, contrary lo the advice of 
Sir Robert Wilson, Kutusof, in spile of ali that this knight- 
errant could say, had had enough of Napoleon, and was determined 
to let the winter do the rest. Had the Fiench Emperor known 
hja resolution, he might have fallen upon his Iroops as ihey 
crowded tf^ether in disorder to the bridge over the Oka ; or he 
might himself have etTecled his retreat by Medyn, in a straight 
line and unmolested ; and then all might have turned out well. 

It was on the 26th of October thai the retreat by Mojaisk com- 
menced. Davoust, with twenty-five thousand men was to form ibe 
rearguard. The Iroops marched with their eyes on the ground, 
ashamed and humbled. In the midst of them, their leader in 

* He is said on this oceasion to have lost the use of his senses. It is a 
pity tbe aooouDls in Segur (otherwise so interesting) cunnol be implicitly 
depended upon ; but they h-ave an evident bias, and are tinctured by a con- 
slant ambition of fine writing and effeot. For inatiince, it is asserted, in de- 
scribing the interview just mentioned, that '' the Emperor remained motion- 
leas, absorbed, and appsrenlly inscnsiWe lo ail that passed :" when a little 
before a speech is put into his moulh in answer to Murat. and anolhur into 
lliat of BesMeres, which the Emperor is said to " have approved by his si- 
lence."— Vol. ii. p. 110. 
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thou [ fu! ! c s e ned anxiously to measure his line of com- 
u ca o II fortresses on tlie Vislula. In that intfrval he 
1 ad o ly o e. g places, Smolensk and Minsk. Wittgenstein, 
at Polotsk, threatened the first ; Tchitchakof, who had reached 
Bresklitowaky, the second. But he reckoned muoii on the Duke 
of Belluno and his thiriy-six thousand fresh troops, stationed at 
Smolensk, in conjunction with whom, with St. Cyr and Macdo- 
nald, he might recover his former position on the Dwina and Bo- 
risthenes, keep Wittgenstein in check, slop the progress of KuEu- 
sof, and menace Alexander in his second capital. He might halt 
therefore either at Smolensk or at Minsk, a hundred leagues farther 
on where Dombrowski with bis Poles near Bobruisk, and Schwart- 
zenberg at the head of fifty thousand' Austrians at Bresklitowsky, 
would be able to hold Tchitchakof in check, and re-establish his 
connection with France. On the Emperor's arrival at Vereia, 
he met Mortier. He had executed his orders to blow up the 
Kremlin. A number of Cossacks and boors who after his depar- 
ture entered it to plunder perished with it. On the 23d of Octo- 
ber, at half pa.st one in the mornmg, the air was shook by this ter- 
rible explosion ; and both armies, though familiar to strange and 
appalling sounds, were awed by it. The earth trembled under 
Mortier's steps, as he drew off his troops. The Emperor heard 
it ten leagues farther off at Femenskoi, and announced the event 
to Euro[>e in a tone of defiance and insult. " The Kremlin had 
ceased to exist ; and he had left ail that remained at Moscow as a 
den of robbers and beggars." Mortier, by Napoleon's special di- 
rections, had brought away as many of the wounded as he could. 
He also brought with him a prisoner. Count WinKlngerode, who 
had rushed into the Kremlin at the head of a band of Cossacks, 
and finding himself surrounded, waved his handkerchief in the air, 
and pretended to come as a fiag-of-truce. As he was a German 
by birth. Napoleon treated him liarshly ; but showed considerable 
kindness to Count Narischkin, his aide-de-camp, who was a Rus- 
sian. Berthier had written to Kutusof on the 19th to carry on 
hostilities on a less savage plan, and to spare the towns. His an- 
swer was, that " he could not restrain the patriotism of the Rus- 
-ians," From this time Napoleon retaliated, and burnt all ihe 
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towns ill his rear. Boruivsk aiiJ Vcruia were ihe first that 
sliared tills fate. 

On the 28th, the Frencli army re-entered Mujaisk. Tlie town 
was filled with a number of wounded. They were here only 
three days' march from Moscow ; but Napoleon's spirits revived 
at finding himself on this well-known road, where in the evening 
he received intelligence which alarmed him, that the whole Rus- 
sian army was marching by Medyn upon Wiazmn. He imme- 
diately ordered his Guard forward to Gjalz, to secure that point. 
Winter had now set in, and added to the gloom of every thing 
around. A few leagues from Mojaisk, they had to cross the Ka- 
lou}ta, which is a mere brook ; but they were stopped for want of 
a bridge over it, wiiich a couple of trees and a few planks would 
have remedied. The Emperor shrugged his shoulders; and 
Berthier, whose business it was to attend to the circumstance, re- 
plied by an air of silent resignation, A little farther on, the 
army was marching in a profound silence, when some of the fore- 
most raising their eyes, ultered a cry of consternation. They 
saw Ihe earth trodden, the trees cut to stumps ; and beyond were 
broken hillocks, containing the most hideous spectacle, fragments 
of armor and drums, with half-devoured bodies and skeletons. 
It was the terrible redoubt where so many brave men had fallen. 
A murmur ran through the ranks : " It is the field of the great 
battle !" The Emperor hurried by ; nobody slopped ; for pressed 
by hunger, cold, and the enemy, they could only turn their heads 
to give a last glance at the unsheltered burial-place of their old 
companions in arms, whom they were leaving forever. But 
glory and liberty, be it said, were their bedfellows ; and ffiere not 
only they, but the whole human race surrendered up iheir mora! 
being and their vital breath, and can only henceforward as in a 
charnel-house drag out a mutilated and dishonored existence — 
bodies without a living soul, the forms without the free-born spirit 
of men ! A fit inscription for thai ghastly spot would make mad 
the survivoi-s, and set free the world. — The army was moving on 
in sedate and silent meditation past this fatal field, when one of 
the victims of the bloody day was, it is said, perceived to be still 
living, and piercing the air with his cries. But this is too horri- 
ble lo be believed or dwelt on. Farther on they came to the 
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great abbey or hospital of Knlotakoi. At Borodino, the struggle 
was over ; here it was continued, and Dealli inflicted lingering 
tortures on bis destined prey. The care of the surjreons and the 
love of life preserved many, who when ihey found the army re- 
passing, crawled to the threshold, and held out their hands in 
agonizing supplication. The Emperor gave orders that every 
carriage of whatever description should receive one of these un- 
happy suITerers, and that the weakest, as had been done at Mos- 
cow, should be left under the protection of wounded Russians, 
whom the French had cured. He stopped to see the order exe- 
cuted. The sutlers whose carts received the wounded are said 
to have loitered behind, and thrown them into the ditches ; and 
on the evening of this long day's march, as the Imperial column 
approached Gjalz, ihey found the road strewed with the bodies of 
a number of Russian prisoners, who were under the guard of some 
Portuguese and Poles. At this last atrocity the Emperor observed 
a gloomy silence, but nothing happened again. 

The Emperor reached Wiazma in two days' march from Gjalz. 
Here he halted for the arrival of Prince Eugene and Davousl ; 
and to reconnoitre the road from Medyn and Juknof. Hearing 
no tidings of the Russians, he set off after thirty-six hours' stay, 
leaving Ney at Wiazma to relieve Davoust, who was accused of 
dilatoriness ; but he said that the artillery and waggons were con- 
stantly precipitated into deep ravines which crossed the road, and 
that it was nearly impossible to drag them up the opposite icy 
slope, the horses' shoes not having been turned. Nevertheless, 
both he and the Viceroy arrived within two leagues of Wiazma 
on the 2d of November, and might have passed through it ; but 
neglecting to do so, the Russian advanced -guard under Milora. 
dowich (called the Russian Murat) turned their bivouacs in the 
night, and posted themselves along (he left of the road, between 
the French generals and Wiazma. On ihe 3rd of November, 
Prince Eugene was preparing to take the road to that town, when 
the first dawn of day showed him his situation, his rear-guai-d cut 
off, and Ney, who was to have come to his assistance, fighting in 
his own detfence in the direction of Wiazma. He immediately 
took his resolution. He stopped, faced aboiil, formed in line 
along the main road, and kept the foremost of the enemy's troops 
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m check, till Ney iiiaic!i''d up one of itis regiments, and attack- 
ing llieni ill llie roar compelled tliPiii to retire. At the same time, 
Compans, one of Davoust's generals, joined his division to the 
Italian guard; and while they fought tngcther, Davoust passed, 
and got between Wiazma and the Russians, The battle was not 
over, but begun. The French amounted to thirty thousand, but 
were in great disorder. The Russian artillery, superior in num- 
ber, advanced at a gallop, and ntoMed down their lines. Davoust 
and his generals were still surrounded with many of their bravest 
men. Several of the officers who had been wounded at the Mosqua 
were still seen, one with his arm in a sling, another »ith his head 
covered with bandages, encouraging the soldiers, keepmg them 
together, throwing themselves upon the enemy's field pieces and 
seizing Ihem, and thus preventing the effects of bad example by 
good. Miloradowich saw that his prey would escape him and 
sent the Englishman Wilson to summon Kutusof to his aid , but 
the old general laughed at him. The fight had already lasted 
seven hours ; when night approached, the French began to re- 
tire. This retrc^rade movement encouraged the enemy; and 
had it nol been for a signal effort of the 2.5th, 57th, and 85th regi- 
ments, Davoust's corjis would have been turned, broken, and de- 
stroyed. Prince Eugene made good his retreat to Wiazma; Da- 
voust followed, but Morand's division, which entered fi s found 
a number of Russians there before them, and had to cu h ay 
through them. Compans, who brought up the rea pu a e 1 
to the affair by facing about, and making a furious aaaaul uj. 
Miloradowich. The bivouacs were set up by the 1 h of he 
burning of Wiazma, and amidst repeated discharges of a 11 y 
During the night the alarm continued. Several times the ti-oops 
thought thev were attacked, and groped about for their arms. On 
the following morning, when they returned to their ranks, they 
were astonished at the smallness of their numbers. 

Nevertheless, the example of the chiefs and the hope of finding 
rest at Smolensk kept up the men's spirits. Besides, so far they 
had been cheered by the sight of the sun ; but on the Blh of No- 
vember, the snow came on, and every thing underwent a total 
change. The consequences were most disastrous. The troops 
inarched on without knowing where, and without distinguishing 
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any object ; and while they strove to foi-ce tboir way tlirough 
the whirlwinds of sleet, the snow drifted in iho cavities where they 
fell, and the weakest I'ose no more. The wind dj'ove in their faces 
not only the falling snow, but that which it raised in furious 
eddies from the earth. Tlie Muscovite winter attacked ihem in 
every part, penetrated through their ihln dress and ragged shoes. 
Their wet clothes froze upon them ; this coverinjr of ice chilled 
their twdies, and stiffened all their limbs. A cutting and violent 
wind stopped their breath or seized upon it as it was exhaled, and 
converted it into icicles, which hung from their beards. The un- 
happy men crawled on with trembling limbs and chattering teeth 
till the snow, collecting round their feet in hard lumps, like stones, 
some scattered fragment, a branch of a tree, or the body of one of 
their companions, made them stagger and fall. Their cries and 
groans were vain : soon the snow covered them, and small hil- 
locks marked where they lay ! Such was their sepulture. The 
road wEis filled with these undulations, like a bury ing-pl ace. The 
most intrepid or obdurate were affected : they hurried past with 
avened eyes. But before them, around them, all was snow : the 
horizon seemed one vast winding-sheet, in which nature was en- 
veloping the whole army. The only objects which came out from 
the bleak expanse were a few gloomy pines skirting the plain, and 
adding to the horror of the scene w ith their funeral green and the 
motionless erectness of their black trunks' Even the weapons 
of the soldiers were a weight almost insuppirtable ti their be 
numbed limbs In their fuquent falls they slipped out of their 
hands and weie broken oi lost m the snow Many others had 
their finger* frozen on the musquet they still grasped Some 
broke up into parties others wandered on ali>ne If ihey dis 
persed themselves in the fie'ds or by the cross paths in search of 
bread oi a shelter for the ni^hl they met nothing but Cossacks 
and an armed population who surroundtd wounded and stripped 
them and left them w ith ferocious laughter to e\pire naked upon 
the snow Then Lame the night of sixteen hours But on this 
universal covering of snow, they knew not where to stop, where 
to sil, where to lie, where to find a few roots for food, or dry sticks 
to light their fires. At length fatigue, darkness, and repeated 
orders induced a pause, and they tried to establish themselves for 
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ihe night ; but llie slorm scattered the prcpaiations for tlie bi- 
vouacs, and llie brauclies of the pines covered witii ice and snow 
only melted away, and resisted the attempts of the soJdiers lo 
kindle them into a blaze. When at length the fire got the better, 
officers and soldiers gathered round it, to cook their wretched 
meal of horse-flesh, and a few spoonfuls of rye mixed with snow- 
water. Ne\t morning, circles of stifTened corses marked (he situa- 
tion of the bivouacs, and thecarcassesofthoiasands of horses were 
strewed round them. From Ihis lime disorder and distrust began lo 
prevail. A few resisted the sti'ong contagion of insubordination 
and despondency. These were the officers, the subalterns, and 
some of the soldiers, whom nothing could detach from their duty. 
They kept up each other's spirits by repeating the name of Smol- 
ensk, which (hey were approaching, and looked forward to as 
the end of their sutTerings. 

Nothing remarkable happened to the Imperial column between 
Gjalz and Mikalewska, a village between Dorogobouje and Smo- 
lensk, except that il was found necessary to throw the spoi's of 
Moscow into the lake of Semlewo. Cannon, Gothic armor, the 
ornaments of the Kremlin, and the cross of the Great Iwafi, all 
sunk at once. On the M and 4th of November, Napoleon had 
slopped at Slawkowo. On the Sth, he slept at Dorogobouje. On 
the following day, the 6th of November, on the heights of Mika- 
lewska, just as the snow was beginning to fall, an estafette brought 
the news of that strange conspiracy formed by Mallet {an obscure 
officer in a prison) to overturn the new government and dynasty. 
With half-a-dozen accomplices, and with no other means than a 
forged report of the death of Napoleon, he attempted with his own 
hand lo arrest ihe minister, the prefect of police, and the com- 
mander of Paris, and to force them to dissolve the existing autho- 
rities and proclaim a republic. He had actually prevailed with 
some of these ; and his plot only miscarried, it is said, through 
the spirit of one of the heads of a public office, who arrested Mal- 
let, instead of being arrested by him. Really the French »>-b a 
most theatrical people, 

— — " The riglitest company 

Of pkiyers that upon tlie world's atflge be/'— Dosist 
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The distinction between words and things can hardly be said 
to have place in their minds. You have only to aay a thing, and 
it is believed ; and they are ready to act upon this first impres- 
sion, without inquiry or regard to consequences, as if in compari- 
son with it " the pillar'd firmament were rottenness, and earth's 
uaso buih on stuhble." What should we think of any one who 
should altempt to make the doors of one of ihe prisons of London 
fly open by declaring that George IV. was dead, that the Duke 
of Clarence had refused to succeed him, and should proceed to 
summon the soldiers at the Tower or the Horse-Guards, with the 
commander- in .chief, to dissolve the two Houses of Parliament 
and proclaim a Commonwealth ? In London, such a person would 
be instantly taken up as a madman : in Paris, it is still thougtii an 
even chance that Mallet's conspiracy might have taken effect, had 
it gone a step further. The mere supposition of the possibility is 
enough. — Those who sought to read in Buonaparte's countenance 
what he thought of this incident, sought in vain. His first and 
only words to Daru were, " Well ; if we had stayed at Moscow V 
He then retired abruptly into a palisaded house, wheie he gave a 
loose to his repressed emotions in the presence of those most de- 
voted to him. Some of them thought that the Revolution of 1789 
was beginning again ; others were glad of the circumstance, 
thinking it would in future keep him at home. So little did they 
apprehend the real danger; — as if what was solid and inevitable 
repelled belief, and only what was most light and vain found a 
corresponding sympathy in their breasts ! 

The next day, the Emperor's thoughts were called off from this 
Hubjccl by the arrival of one of Ney's aide-de -camps. He had 
instructions to give an account of disasters, of which Napoleon 
knew enough already from deserters who were continually pass, 
ing. When, therefore, the aide-de-camp (Dalbignac) was going 
to speak, he interrupted him with these words, " Colonel, I don't 
ask you for these details !" Dalbignac was silent ; he felt that 
under circumstances so calamitous and now irremediable, every 
man stood in need of his whole stock of fortitude ; and that the 
Emperor feared the effect of complaints which could only weaken 
him who indulged in, and him who listened to them. He was 
struck with Napoleon's deportment, the same that he maintained 
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during die wliole relreat — grave, silent, resigned : it was that of 
a man suiFering less in body tlian otiiers, but much more in mind, 
and submitling lo his destiny. Just then. General Charpender 
sent Jiim some waggons loaded with provisions from Smolensk. 
Bessieres wanted to take possession of them for ihe Guard, but the 
Emperor seut them on immediately to the Prince of the Mosqua, 
saying that " those who fought should eat before the rest." At 
the same time he begged that Ney would try to defend himself 
long enough to allow him some time at Smolensk, where the army 
would have food and rest and might be reorganized. He did so, 
fighting the whole way, often with a musket in his hand which 
had fallen from the benumbed Angers of ihe soldiers ; and entered 
Ihe town on the 13th, together with Prince Eugene, who taking 
the road by Witepsk, had narrowly esuaped drowning in the 
waters of the Wop, and had had to skirmish all the way with a 
rabble of hideous Cossacks. Colonel Fcrenzac more particulariy 
distinguished himself in this march. 

Napoleon had reached Smolensk on the 9th, and found the 
place a scene of confusion. The army when they arrived at this 
promised termination of all their sufferings were kept for a iong 
time outside the gates, in hopes to rally the stragglers : when they 
were admitted and applied for provisions, they could not obtain 
them, having no tickets nor any officers to answer for the regi- 
ment to which they belonged. Instead of plenty, they found 
famine, instead oi' shelter only ruins ; their hope was turned to 
despair, and from this period may be dated the greatest excesses. 
When at length the provisions were given out, Ihe soldiers refu- 
sed to carry them to their regiments, darting upon the sacks, and 
snatching out a few handfuls of flour, which they ran to devour 
in a corner. It was the same with the brandy. The next day, 
the houses were found filled with dead bodies. The Emperor 
shut himself up in one of the houses of the new square, nor did 
he leave it till the 14tb, when he continued his retreat. He had 
reckoned upon finding fii\een days' provisions and forage for an 
army of a hundred thousand men : he did not find enough far 
half that number, and it consisted solely of flour, rice, and brandy. 
There was no meat at all. He was heard furiously upbraidmg 
one of the men cliarged with provisioning the army. The Com- 
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inly saved his life by a long and abject eniroaty on his 
ktiees, or perhaps by showing that in the circumstances he had 
done nearly all that was possible. The stragglers had consumed 
all they could lay hands on ; droves of caltle had died of cold on 
the road ; and the enemy had captured a number of convoys. 
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CHAPTER XL Vni. 

THE SA.IIE SUBJECT. 

At Smolensk Buonaparte was twelve marches from Borisof, 
where Wittgenstein from the north and Tchitchakof from the 
south were trying to form a junction in the neighborhood of 
Minsk, so as to cutoff his retreat. 

Alter the action of (he 18th of August, which procured St. 
Cyr the rank of Marshal, that general remained on the Russian 
bank of the Duna, in possession of Polotsk and an intrenched 
camp before it. During tlie two following months the war had 
been a mere affair of out-posts, but to the advantage of the Rus- 
sians, and at the end of that period Wittgenstein's army amounted 
to fifiy-lwo thousand men ; while the French was reduced to 
seventeen thousand, including the Bavarians or sixth corps. St. 
Cyr was fearful of being turned on his right by Witlgensiein 
and on his left by Sleinheil who was advancing from Riga wiih 
two divisions of the army of Finland. St. Cyr wrote to Mac- 
donald urging him to stop this army or to send him fifteen thou- 
sand men ; but iVfacdonnld, suspecting the intention of Yorck to 
deliver up his park of siege- artillery lo the Russians, refused on 
any account lo stir from his post. In this situation the Russians 
became more daring every day ■ and on the 17th of October, St. 
d n d W genstein gained 

f h od II rround Polotsk, 
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isted fifty. St. Cyr slepl tranquilly, not 
dreaming ihat Sleinheil had crossed the Duna at Dryssa, and was 
ascending the left bank of that river with thirteen thousand men 
to attack him in his rear. On the I9th, VVitigenstein was ob- 
served with his troops under arms, regularly drawn up for an at- 
tack, for which, however, ho seemed to want resolution to give 
the signal. St. Cyr was at a loss to account for this backward, 
ness, when about ten in ihe morning an aide-de-camp arrived at 
full speed from the opposite bank of the river to announce that 
another hostile anny was advancing on that side and driving the 
French cavalry before it. The rumor of this conflict filled the 
ranks of Wittgenstein with transport and the French camp with 
dismay. The cannon of Stetnheil were distinctly heard. Al- 
ready St. Cyr had detached three regiments to meet him, and be- 
gan to point his batteries against the bridge over which he must 
pass : yet still Wittgenstein continued inactive. He seemed not 
contented with hearing Steinheil's fire, but determined to wait for 
his approach. His officers advised St. Cyr to an instant retreat, 
but he conceived that it would be only a signal for Wittgenstein 
to fall upon him with his whole force, and he thought it better to 
trust to the unaccountable torpor which had seized the Russians 
and to the chapter of accidents. For three hours he stood In the 
most anxious suspense with his watch in his hand marking the 
decline of the sun, and hoping that Polotsit might be wrapped in 
darkness before the arrival of his new enemy. At length, when 
he was within half an hour's march of the bridge where he 
could bar St. Cyr from the only avenue by which he could escape 
from Wittgenstein, he halted. A iJiick fog at the same time came 
on, and concealed the three armies from each other's view. St. 
Cyr instantly began to cross the river, but some of the trops set- 
ting fire to their camp, gave Ihe alarm to Wittgenstein, and a se- 
vere conflict ensued, before the French were able to make good 
their retreat. Steinheil heard it not, nor did he come to the as- 
sistance of his countrymen ; and the nest day, his oommunica. 
tion with Wittgenstein having been out off by destroying the 
bridge over the river, De Wrede with hjs Bavarians drove him 
several leagues into the woods from whicii he had issued, with the 
loss of a great number of his men. 
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Si Cv r liavingbeen «ouiiJel it ii as purposed to clioose anollier 
g neril iid Dl W rtdt h mug offirtJ hiuisolf aiid lieen reject- 
td and al'j} pqu d at no ni ntnii having been made of Ills name 
in the alFair of the IHih ol Augu^it withdrew in disgust, and 
thiew himself upon Klubokoe, a hne which Napoleon had abaii- 
doneH and where he was completelj useless. St. Cyr continued 
Ills retreat coiermg the road Irom Orcha to Borisof; and 
on the 30th of Oclobir uas joined by Victw with twenty-five 
[houiand men al Smoliinv where Wiiigenslein not knowing 
thia increase f f numbers offered the French battle, which 
\ n,tor unaeeountablv declined Buin iparie was incensed when 
he learnt this circumstance on the 6th of November {the 
day he head of Mallets tonspirdc\ ) and sent orders to him to 
(Irne \V tlgenstcLn whi hun> upon hi« flanks at Witepsk, be- 
hind the Duna Biraijua^ d Hilliera had been completely de- 
feated near Lima and the brigade Augereau taken prisoners, so 
that Kulusof might go to Krusnot belore him. He was brought 
before the Lmperor on a charge of misconduct, and sent to Ber. 
Iin where hi. soon aficr ftll a pie^ to chagrin. A report was 
also in circulation which threatened the French with the march 
of Tcbitcliakof upon Minsk and with tlie defection of Schwart- 
zenberg The nunibirs of the army were daily diminishing, 
and lis supplies cut off \gainbt this host of calamities Napo- 
leon couH oppose nrthing but a hrm countenance. He slopped 
hve days at bmolensk and during that lime had placed the whole 
of the remaining cavalry under one leader, Latour-Maubourg, 
liugene, Davousl, and Ney were to leave the place in succession 
after him. Ney was not to quit it (ill the I6II1 or nth, when he 
was to destroy all the ammunilio.i, and blow up the towers of 
the city- walls. 

At length, on the Ulh of Novcm'icr, at four o'clock in the 
morning, the Imperial column quitted Smolensk. Its march was 
siill firm and decided, but silent and solemn as night. The first 
day they advanced five leagues to Korythnia, which Junot had 
passed with his corps of Westpbalians, now reduced to seven 
hundred men. At this very time Kutusof was advancing along 
the Elnia and Krasnoe road, covering the whole of it with ninety 
thousand men, parallel to the Emperor, whom he had oulstript, 
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and sent forward ditlerent detachnieiits to Krasnoe, LyaJi, and 
Nikoulina, lo cul oli' the retreat of the French. While all these 
hostile troops were stationing themselves abou! him, Napoleon was 
reposing tranquilly in a wretched habitation, the only ojie remain- 
ing in the village of Korythnia, and appeared not to be aware of 
or to despise those movements of men, arms, and horses by which 
he was surrounded ' he dispatched no orders to hasten on the 
other corps, and waited for daylight to begin his march himself. 
ShoitU after a hie of Cossacks drew up across the road, but they 
wtre easily dispersed , when suddenly the Are of a battery burst 
from the hen;hta on the left and a body of horse unier Milora 
dowicb, attacked the Wts'phalian coips whose chief loaing his 
presence ol mind, they were thiown mlo confusion A j lung 
ofticfr (Excelmans) at this moment stepped forward an! by his 
loice, hand and eve, encoura^^cd the men and restored oritr 
Juuot died soon after the tirminatiDn of the campaign it is sup 
posed of the severe wounds he had received and of the exce-^ses 
in which he mdulg(d The enemy observing this head of column 
mirch in good order, did not choose to attack it otlierwise thin by 
bullets When the grenadiers of the Old Guard came to pass 
across this fire, they closed around Napoleon like a living fortress, 
proud of their privilege of protecting his person. The band 
played the air Ou peut on etre mieax qu au setn dp sa famille ?* 
But the Emperor whom nothing escaped said Rather play, 
> edlon>, au salul de I Empire ' f Two houi s after he entered 
Krasnje in some anxiety not knowinff whom he might have to 
encounter there , but Sebastiam and thi fore nost grenadiers had 
al>«ady driven out the eneny He left Mortier aid the Young 
Giiarl half a league behinl him holjing out a feeble hand to 
thise who cime after M loiadDWich contented himself with in- 
sulting the pas ige of the Emperor and the Old Guard H( did 
not descend from the heiffhts till il had passe J and then ±rew 
himself acro'is the bigh road with twentv thousand m^n, thus 
eepirating Eugene Daioust and Nej from the Emperor, and 
ban 1 1^ the road to Eui jpe against them 

Meanwhile Eugene was everting himself to unite bis scattered 

• Wharecin one iMtter be than m the bosom of oneafanuljF 

t 'Let ns watch over the safety of the empire." 
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trixi[)':, and lid not succeed in rnllying eight tlmusaiici men, befgre 
th 1 Jtli jf NoM niber ivas far advanced, llu was overtaken by 
nighl, lliree leagues fiom Smolensk ; and the next day, he and 
the chief of his stafT, absorbed in melanohoiy reflections, had 
'QiTered their horaes to proceed unchecked, when a halt being 
made by the stragglers in front, he looked round, and discovered 
that he had advanced a full hour's march before his eorps, that he 
was surrounded bj onlv about fifteen hundred of his own men, 
of all ranks and nations, without leaders or order, and that he 
was summoned by the enemy to surrender. Guyon, a general, 
all whose men were Jead or dispersed, started forward, and said 
to the measenger, Tell your commander that if he has twenty 
thousand men, we have eighty thousand!" The Russian with- 
drew 111 jraazement and the firing commenced. Prince Eugene 
was at a bsa for a moment ; but hastened back to bring up his di. 
visions to force a passage before it was yet too late. Guilleminot 
in liis absence called the ofReers together, and they formed the dis- 
orderly mass about them into three platoons, who by presenting a 
firm attitude, and armed only with muskets, kept ten times the num- 
ber of Russians at bay for more than an hour. Then hearing 
cannon in the direction of Krasnoe, and their patience being ex. 
hausted, they determined to cut (heir way through this body of 
Russians, which they did in spite of calls to lay down their arms, 
and tremendous discharges of artillery, losing half their numbers: 
the rest rejoined the Viceroy who was coming towards them. Mi- 
loradowich now attacked the main body of the French and Italians, 
amounting to about five or six thousand. The combatants were 
drawn up on each side of the road, and in the plain the battle was 
nearly equal ; but a battery on some heights to the left did dread- 
ful execution among the Viceroy's troops, and he asked three 
hundred volunteers to scale it. They were very nearly cut in 
pieces. Yet the mere audacity of the act staggered the Russians, 
who remained with victory in their hands, but without daring to 
use it till night, when Prince Eugene leaving fires behind him, 
withdrew across the fields, and hod reached Krasnoe, while Milo- 
radowich was perhaps still dreaming of the Emperor's son-in-law 
deliveiing up his sword to him. They were nearly stopped at 
one time by a sentinel, but Kitsby, a Pole, stepping forward, said 
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him, lie called for Rapp, and told him, ihat " it was absolutely ne. 
cessa y for him to depart instantly, and hasten through the dark. 
ness lo attack that infantry with the bayonet ; that this was the 
first time they had displayed such audacity, and that he was deter- 
mined to make them so completely repent of it that they should 
never come so near his head-quarters again." Then calling 
back his aide-de-camp, " Rut no !" he resumed, " let Jloguet and 
his division go alone ! Do you slay here. I would not have you 
killed : I shall want you at Dantzic." Rapp, while carrying his 
order to Roguct, could not sufficiently restrain his aslonishment 
that his chief, surrounded as he was by eighty thousand enemies 
whom he was going lo attack on the morrow with nine thousand 
men, should feel such perfect confidence in his safety as to con- 
cern himself about what he should have to do at Danlzic, a ciiy 
from which he was separated by the severities of winter, two 
hostile armies, famine, and a distance of a hundred and eighty 
leagues. 

The night attack at Ciiirkowa and Maliewo was perfectly suc- 
cessful. Roguet's men approached with bayonets fixed and with- 
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out firing ; and such was the surprise and disorder of the Rus- 
sians ihat liiey had barely time (o escape, and throw tlicjr arms 
into a neighboring lake. This rencounter stopped the movement 
"f the Russians for twenty-four liours, and allowed the Emperor 
to remain at Krasnoe, and Prince Eugene to rejoin him there the 
ensuing night. He received him with the utmost joy, but soon 
after fell into greater anxiety than ever about the fate of Ney and 
Uavoust. Napoleon was fully apprised of the imminence of bis 
danger. He had it in his power to withdraw from it. Daylight 
had not yet arrived. lie might, if he judged it rigiii to do so, 
avoid this bloody conflict, and move rapidly forward with Eugene 
and the Guard to Orcha and Borisof. There he could Imme- 
diately rally around him the thirty thousand French troops under 
Victor and Oudinot, those with Dombrowski, with Regnier and 
Schwartzcnbcrg, and at all his depots, and would in the following 
year be again able to show an army of a truly formidable des- 
cription. 

On the 17th before day he dispatched his orders, armed him- 
self, went out on fool ; and at the head of his Old Guard, put 
them in motion. But it was not. towards Poland, bis ally, that be 
directed his steps, nor towards his beloved France, where he 
might once more find himself ihe head of a rising dynasty, and 
the Emperor of the West, Grasping his sword, he e."£claimed, 
" I have acted the Emperor long enough ; it is time for me to act 
the General." He was in fact marching back to oppose a host of 
eighty thousand enemies, to draw all their efforts upon himself, 
and divert ihom from Ney and Davoust. The day broke, dis- 
closing on one side the Russian battalions and iratteries, which in 
front, on the right, and in the rear, lined the horizon ; and on the 
other side. Napoleon with his six thousand Guards, proceeding 
with a firm step to station himself within that formidable circle, 
with Mortior and five thousand more a few paces in advance of 
him. Their object was to defend the right flank of the high-road 
froin Krasnoe, as far as the great ravine in the direction of Sta- 
chowa. A battalion of Chasseurs of the Old Guard, drawn up in 
a square like a brazen fort before the high-road, served as a sup- 
port to the left of the young soldiers. To the right, o.i the snowy 
plain surrounding Krasnoe, were the remaining cavalry of the 
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Guard, a few cannon, and ilie horse of Latour-Maubourg. The 
artillery of tlie Duke of Trcvisowas reinforced by a battery com- 
manded by Drouol, one of those men who live for virtue. Cla- 
parede remained with his few soldiers to protect the wounded and 
the baggage in Krasnoe. The Viceroy with hia shattered iioops 
continued his retreat on Lyadi. Roguet had been recalled from 
Maliewo, and the enemy were pushing some columns tiirough the 
village, and extending themselves more and more to the right, 
with a view to surround their adversaries. The battle then he- 
gan, if it could be called one. But here also was furnished a lie- 
cisive proof that renown is not a worthless shadow, but a real and 
substantial power. The Russians had nothing to do but to march 
forward ; their number alone would have been sufficient to crush 
Napoleon and his diminished force. But they did not venture to 
come in contact with him. The very sight of the conqueror in 
so many fields of battle struck ihem with awe and terror. The 
Pyramids, Marengo, Austerlitz, Friedland, an army of victories, 
seemed to rise up for his defence and assistance, and to interpose, 
as with some overmastering spell, between him and this immense 
body of Russians. It was scarcely possible not to believe that 
m the eyes of a people so subjected and superstitious, his extraor- 
dinary renown excited an apprehension of something preternatu- 
ral ; which they conceived beyond their reach and annoyance, 
and which they ought lo attack at a secure distance ; in short, 
that against the Old Guard, that living fortress, that column of 
granite, as its chief had designated it, men were powerless, and 
that artillery alone could possibly demolish it. 

They effected wide and deep breaches in the ranks of Roguet 
and the Young Guard ; but they killed without conquering. 
These new soldiers, one-half of whom had never been before in 
battle, stood this deadly fire for the space of three hours without 
retreating a single step to avoid it, and without being able to re- 
turn it, having no cannon, and the Russians keeping out of the 
reach of their small arms. But every moment the danger grew 
greater. The report of cannon and a message from Claparede 
announced that Beningsen was on the road from Lyadi. The 
fire of the enemy flashed in the east, the south, and the west. 
Tiie French had no retreat but the north and the Dnieper, near 
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wliicli ivere the liigh road and the Emjieror Tlir Ruisiana were 
thought to hp cohering an eminence ju&t over Ins licad with can. 
nrn He was informed of the circumstance, and glancing his 
eje touard': the spot, meicH said, " Well then let a battalion ot 
my chasseurs carr\ it '" Then without pacing any farther at- 
tention lo the matter, liw looka and concern reverted exclusively 
to ihe danger ol Mortier Jus.t al this moment, Daiou'it m ide his 
appearance through a cloud of Cossacks, whom he wa- scattering 
before him The first corps was now aa\cd , but mfoimation 
armed at the "ame time, that the rear guard could no longer de- 
fend Kiasnoe, and that all hjpe of saving Ney must be gi\en up 
Napoleon could not for some time make up his mind to so great 
a sacrifice but •seeing no remedj, and that all mu-,1 otherwise be 
lost, he sent for Mortier, and grasping hi^ hand in the utmost dis- 
tress, said that "the enemv were assailing him, that kutusof 
miijht cut him off from L>adi and the last bend of the Bonsthe- 
nts, that he would proceed thilher with all speed with the Old 
Guard lo secure the passage that Mortier and Davoust must 
keep posses'^ion of Kiasnoe til! night, and then fjUow him " He 
then moved slowly from the field of battle, p'lssed through Rrag- 
noe, where he again halted, and aflerwards made his way to 
Ljidi 

Mortier obeyed his instructions, and kept his ground for some 
lime, by the most desperate valor, and it last led off bis three 
thousand men {which were all be had remainmg) in the face of 
fifty thousand, at the usual marching step " Do you hear, sol 
dicrs, said General Laborde, " the Marshal orders the ordinary 
time ' The ordiniry time, soldiers'" Among the accidents of 
this march, a shell from an adjoining height entered the body of 
a horse and burst ihprc, blowing the horse to pieces without hurl 
ing the rider who fell upon his feet and proceeded on When 
mr;ht came, Napoleon found that Mortier had got before him on 
tlie road He sent for, and gently leproached him, saying, ' he 
had dDublless fought gloinusly , but »b\ had he placed his Em 
peror between himself and the tnemy , thus exposing him to be 
made a prisoner'" The next day the march was continued 
The impatient stragglers went before, and all of them passed 
Napoleon, who was on fcxit, with his lalon in bis hand, proceed. 
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iu^ with liffiouhj and reluctance and haltinc even quaiur of 
an lour as if lie could stircel) tear himM-lf awa\ fron Old Rus 
sia, die frontier ot which he kad just pass»ed at L^adi and in 
which he !»ad left his unfortunate compinisn in arn s In the 
evening they reached Dumbiowna a town with inhabitants in it 
(an extraordinary sight) and those inhabitants friendly to them 
The weather mas also grown milder but it was niw tco htc 
The army was deslro\ed Here news was broughl that Ichitch 
akof had entered Minsk on the nth Napoleon was at first 
speechless as if he had leceiied a mortal blow then rous ng 
himself with the urffencv of the dan<jer, he coolly remarked 
' Well, we haie nothing to do now but to make our wav wifh 
the bayonet He then sent off o ders to Dombrowski and the 
Duke ol Re^rgio u histen the passaje of the Berezini at Borisof, 
and to the Duke of Belluno ti cover his mirch on iho n^ht 
During the night theie his an alarm of Cossacks in the cinij. , 
and the panic extended to the Guird and awoke Napoleon He 
addressed them very senou&lv upm it There was a peculiar 
feeling with regard to these hordes of halfsavages, not exactly 
fear but a mixture of aversion and contempt like the di'^ust 
that IS felt for home unclean animil Advantage v*as taken of 
ih H circun'stftnce bv the most skilful among the marauders who 
had only tt cry The Cossicks are coming to have al! the 
booty left to themwlves At Orcha were found provisions n 
groat abundance , and here once more the gens-d armes made 
(heir appearance whoa! first attempted to lepress disorder but 
soon found their occupation gone Napoleon entered Orcha with 
SIX thousand men Euaene with eighteen hundred Davoust with 
four thousand The Maishal himself had lust every ihin^ was 
without linen, and emaciated wilh famine He declared that 
none but men of steel could go throueh such trials But the 
firmness of Napoleon appeared tj increa-se with his danger In 
his estimation and in the midst even of the wildest waste of 
ewamp or ice this handful of men was alwavs the Grand Aiinv 
and himself the Ctnqueror of Europe Nor was any rishnesn or 
blind infatuati n mixed up w ih th s feeling as was evident from 
bis burning in this verj town ind with his own hind al! those 
of his effects which mi^hl serve as triphiis, should he fall into 
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ihe power of the enemy ; and iiniong other things, tlie papera 
which he had collected as materials for writing his own life. 

Buonaparte wished to have attacked Wittgenstein, but he was 
dissuaded from this project. He then decided for Borisof ; but 
he was slow in quittinp- the Boristhenes. His regrets still clung 
to Ney, as did those of the whole army. After Napoleon had 
left Orcha on the 20th, they accused each other of having deserted 
him. They asked questions of those who had last seen him ; and 
when all their conjectures were exhausted, and they were on 
the point of giving up all hope, on a sudden they heard the 
Iramplingof horses and the joyful exclamation, " Marshal Ney is 
saved ; he will be here in a moment's time ; here are the Polish 
horsemen come to announce his arrival !" He was approaching 
along the right bank of the Boristhenes, and applied for assistance. 
Eugene went to give it him ; and when they met, the troops of 
the latter overwhelmed those of Ney with congratulations and 
anxious inquiries. They replied that they had set out for Smol- 
ensk on the ITth, with twelve pieces of cannon, six thousand hay. 
onots, and three hundred horse, leaving their sick to the enemy's 
mercy. At the gales of the city an act of infamy had siruck them 
with horror. A. woman had left her child to perish in the snow, 
saying, he had never seen France, and would not miss it ; and 
persisted m doing so, till the sohhers, enraged at her depravity, left 
her to the fate she had designed for her oiTspring. When near 
Korythnia, the report of cannon and bullets whizzing over their 
heads made tliem believe that an engagement was near; when 
going to learn the cause, they found only two French batteries 
which hail been left behind, and some wretched Cossacks gallop- 
ing olf through the fields at full speed, scared at their own teme- 
rity indischarging theguns, andat the noise they made. Hitherto 
they had seen only the traces of a disastrous rout — fragments of 
armor, scattered garments, carriages and cannon sticking in the 
hollows, and the horses fastened to them still struggling or dead 
and half-devoured. But now they came to a field covered with 
bliwd and with the slain, where they found, by the buttons, that 
the 61th division of the Italian guai'd had been en;jngod here ju-rt 
before; but they could not leant from the silence of death, or 
Ihe desolate scene around, what had become of the survivors 
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They Iiaslcned by, and through a hollow defile emerged into a 
spacious plain. They knew it for the same, where three months 
before ihey hod defeated Newerowski, and saluted Napoleon on 
his birth-day, with the cannon taken from the Russians. The 
soldiers of Mortier then said that it was also the same spot 
where the Emperor and themselves had fought, and waited for 
thern on the 17ih. Ney's men rejoined, that here they still foimd 
Kutusof, or rather MJloradowich, for the old Russian had not yet 
stirred from Dobroe. Those in advance pointed to ihe plains of 
snow, or the risini grounds on the left frowning whh the enemy's 
forces An officei cime lo lumnion them to surrender; but Ney 
ha\ LI g an-^ivered thai a Ma^sh^l of France never surrendered, at 
once those cold and silent hills were converted into so many vol- 
canos bclchLne fire In the midst of all these explosions, the 
Flench iron ril unmoved unhuil eierywhere present, seemed 
to be m his own peculiar element He launched Ricard with 
fifteen hundred mtn against the hostile army, onlered four hun- 
dred lllyrians to assail their lell and himself with three thousand 
men mounted lo the assault in fiont He was repulsed and 
hurled back into a ravine, but regaining the summit, he there 
rallied and wailed for thaenemv who did not dare to follow him. 
Winter brought night to his assistance He then gave the signal 
to his troops to retire as if returning to Smolensk ; but coming 
to a stream and breaking the ice to see which way the current 
ran he e)Li,laimed with true military instinct, "This stream flows 
into the Dneiper! This is our guide !" And following its course, 
reached the Dnieper at about a league's distance. A lame pea- 
satit whom they met showed them where they could best pass ; 
but the ice would bear only one at a time, and Ney slept on the 
bunk, wrapped in his cloak, for three hours that it took his army 
to assemble and gain the other side. They next attempted to get 
over the carriages with the sick and wounded, but in vain. One 
oifieer, of the name of Brigueville floated over on a piece of ice, 
and was rescued by Ney himself. They now marched forwaid, 
scarcely knowing whither; following a route, where stooping 
down in the dark, they perceived thai an army had just passed 
before them, but it brought them to a village, where they found 
provisions, repose, shelter, snd a hundred Cossacks, whom they 
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look prisoiii'rs For llirep dav- llipy tlidi pui'su'd thi-lv perilous 
wny, betel b> Phtof ani liis fijinj; honle'i, innowly escaping 
KutQsof's arim, a\ ailing tiiLmsclvcs of niijlit, tllC^\oo(Is, and Ihe 
river to covci their retreat, till thej arnved mar enough to Orcha 
to dispatch Pchebendowski and hlty Poles for succor. During 
the whole time, thej remained calm, collpcted, cheerful, and 
seemed amidst so many prodyies of bravery and of skill to have 
done nothing e\traordinary Eacli of the few last days had had 
its distinguished men , Eugene on the 14th, Mortier on the 
17(h, hut now all agreed to proclaim Ney the true hero of the 
retreat. When Napoleon, who was two leagues distant, was ap- 
prised that Nev had come hack, he absolutely leaped and shouted 
for joy : he e\claimed, in a tone of transport, " 1 have saved my 
eagles then ' To redeem such a man a.-> that from destruction, I 
would have given thiee hundred millions out of my treasury .'" 
This marnanimity is the highest ot all , for there is no effort that 
costs so much as to rejoice at tlie good fortune of others They 
who do not respect the brave are not bra\e th&mwhes 

Napoleon, even after the capture of Mm&k, was not prepared 
to hear of the taking of Borisof on the Jlst It was on the 
morning after this fatal event, at thiee days' march from Borisoi, 
and on the main road, that an officer met N.ipoleon with the dis- 
astrous news. The Emperor, striking the earth with his <itafr, 
raised his eyes with an expression of impatience towards heaven, 
and exclaimed, " It is then written there, that henceforth eii^ry 
step shall be a fault !" Napoleon was now at Toloczina; he had 
the position of Borisof explained to him. The Berezina was there 
three hundred toises wide, and the bridge over it totally destroyed. 
He then pointed with his finger on the map to a point below Bori- 
sof, where he wished to pass : but the presence of Tchltchakof on 
the right bank was made an objection. Then going lower still, 
and seeing that he was approaching the country of the Cossacks, 
he stopped short, and exclaimed, " Ah ! yes, Pultowa ! Like 
Charles XII!" And then added, "Thus it is, when one heaps 
faults upon faults!" These bursts of passion were short and 
rare, and did not alter his general demeanor. Berthier, Duroc, 
Daru declared that " to them he appeared immoveable :" and so 
he was, compared with the rest of mankind. A conversation that 
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passed ihal nighl iviU show the critical situation in vvhicli he was 
placed ; and probably gave the first idea of his separation from 
the army. The night was far advanced, and Napoleon had re- 
tired to rest ; Du roc and Daru stayed in his chamber ; and be- 
lieving their chief to be asleep, gave vent in a low voice to the 
most gloomy forebodings. He heard them, however, and thft 
words, " Prisoner of state," striking his ear, " What !" said he, 
■' do you suppose ihey would dare V Daru was taken by sur- 
prise, but recovering himself, he replied, "That if they were 
forced to surrender, they must expect the worst, and could have 
little dependence on the generosity of the enemy." " But 
France !" replied the Emperor, " what will she say 1" " As for 
France," continued Daru, " we might make a thousand distress- 
ing conjectures ; but we can none of us tell what would happen 
there." He then added, that " for the principal officers as well 
as the Emperor himself, it would be well, if through the air or 
any other medium, since the passage of the earth seemed shut 
against them, the Emperor could reach France, where he could 
save them much more certainly than he could by remaining with 
Ihem." "I only embarrass you then," replied the Emperor, 
smiling. "Yes, Sire." He continued silent some time, when 
he asked, " If all the reports of the Ministers were destroyed V 
He was answered in the negative. "Well," he replied, "go 
and destroy them ; for it must be acknowledged we are in a 
calamitous situation." With this confession on his lips he fell 
asleep, having the power, when necessary, of deferring every 
thing to the morrow. 

On ihe 24th he learnt that the only point at which he could at- 
tempt the passage of the Berezina was in the neighborhood of 
Studzianka, a little to the right of Borisof, where the river was 
fifty-four toises wide, and six feet deep ; and the landing-place on 
the other side tn a marsh, under the fire of a commanding posi- 
tion strongly occupied by the enemy. Napoleon prepared for this 
as for a desperate undertaking : but there was no resource. His 
first step was to collect all the eagles and have them burnt. He 
formed eighteen hundred of his dismounted guard into two battal- 
ions, assembled around him a troop of five hundred gentlemen, con- 
sisting of the officers of Latour-Maubourg'a cavalry, ivho were 
11* 
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still mounted ; and hud all the useless carriagps burnt. He then 
phmged into the dark and boundless forest of Minsk, in wj)ich a 
few spots had been cleared for small villages and miserable habi 
lations. It resounded with the report of Wittgenstein's artillery, 
who came down from the north, accompanied by winter (which 
seemed along with Kutusof to have quilted the French) upon the 
flank of their feeble expiring column. Tliia threatening sound 
hastened their steps. Forty or fifiy thousand men, women, and 
children passed through the wood as fast as their weakness and 
the slipperinessof the ground would permit. As they approached 
Borisof, loud shouts were heart! before them. Some rjn forward, 
believing they were about to be attacked. If was the army of 
Victor, which had been tardily pursued by Wittgenstein to the 
edge of the forest. They were waiting for Napoleon. They 
were still unbroken in numbers and in spirit, and at the sight of 
their Emperor burst forth into the customary acclamations. They 
were ignorant of his disasters, which had been concealed as much 
as possible even from Iheir leaders. When instead of the for. 
midable column which was about to achieve the conquest of Mos- 
cow, they belield behind Napoleon only a band of spectres cov- 
ered with rags, women's pelisses, bits of carpet, or with dirly 
cloak.s scorched by the tire of the bivouacs, and with feet wrapped 
in the most wretched tatters, they were struck with consternation. 
They looked with affright upon the miserable and emaciated sol- 
diers, whose harassed and squalid faces were deformed with 
hideous beards, marching without arms and without order, hang- 
ing their heads and fixing their eyes on the earth in silence like 
a troop of captives. Nor were they less astonished at the sight 
of so many straggling lield.ofiicers, occupied only in securing the 
remnant of their property or providing for iheir safely, and mix- 
ing indiscriminately wiih the soldiers, who seemed not to regard 
them. The soldiers of Victor and of Oudinot could not believe 
their eyes, and shed tears over those of their comrades whom they 
recognized in the crowd, and with whom (hey shared their food 
and clothing. They asked "where was the main body of the 
army ?'' And this small band collecled round their chief being 
pointed out to thejn, their eyes still wandered in search of the re- 
mainder. 
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Aiid yet the unarmed, the dying even, though they knew that 
they must make their way across a river and in llie face of a new 
euemy, doubted not of victory. It was indeed but tlie shadow 
of an army, but it was the shade of the Grand Army. It 
felt itself conquered by nature atone. The sight of their Em- 
peror sustained their courage. They had long been accustomed 
to look to him not merely for life but for victory. This was their 
first unfortunate campaign, out of so many that had been fortu- 
nate. All that was wanted was strength to follow him : he alone 
who had raised his soldiers lo such a height and precipitated them 
so low, could save them. And thus, surrounded by men who 
might have reproached him with their suiTerinjj's, he marched 
without fear : speaking to them all without restraint or affectation, 
in full confidence that their respect for him would endure as long 
as their respect for glory. He knew well that he belonged to 
them as much as they belonged lo bim ; and that his renown was 
the property of the nation. Every man would rather have turned 
his arms against himself (which indeed many did) than against 
their leader : it was the less suicide of the two. Some crawled lo 
fall and die at hb feet, and even in the ravings of delirium, they 
implored but never reproached him. In fact, did he not take part 
in the common danger ? Who had lost so much as he ? If there 
were any murmurs, they were not heard when he was present 
Of all their misfortunes a, as g ra 

so rooted was their Irub m m h 

had made the world so g 

always triumphant, al» 

The French were c 
the retreat. Victor was 
Ondinot in advance, an B 

sand ; the Emperor mid 
effective men, forty tho g 

baggage and artillery, fl se 

corps, that had lately c O 

point of reaching the Berezina, he stopped on the high-road every 
moment, waiting for night to conceal his arrival from the enemy, 
and to give time to the Duke of Reggio to evacuate Borisof. He 
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had resolved to pass atStudziaiika. The spot had been pointed out 
by Corbineau, an officer of Oudiiiot's, who having bocn repulsed by 
Tchitchakof as lie was trying to reach Dorisol^ fcom Sinolianj", and 
forced to make a retrogade movement along llie Berezina, could 
not discover any place at which to pass the river, when he per- 
ceived a Lithuanian peasant, whose horse being still wet appeared 
to have just come out of it, and who showed him the way aci-oss, 
immediately opposite Studzianka, Oudinot, who had been ap- 
prised of the circumstance, coiijeived that this would be the best 
way for the army to pass ; and even if the bridges should fail, 
the Emperor and cavalry could cross the ford, by which means 
all would not be lost in peace as well as war, as would be the 
case if Napoleon were left in the power of the enemy. Accord- 
ingly, from the night of the 23d, the general of arliJlery, a com- 
pany of ponloon-inen, a regiment of infantry, and Corbineau's 
brigade occupied Studzianka. At the same time, two other pas- 
sages above and below Borisof were reconnoitered : all of them 
were closely watched. The question was, how to deceive and 
dislodge the enemy ; and as notiiing could be done by force, 
stratagem was resor'ed to. Three hundred men and a number of 
stragglers were sent on the 24th towards Oukoholda, two miles 
below the town, with instructions to collect, with as much noise 
as possible, al! the materials necessary for constructing a bridge. 
The division of cuirassiers also filed off with great parade in the 
same direction, in sight of the enemy. Besides tliis, Lorence, 
general -in- chief of the etat-major, ordered several Jews to be 
brought before him, interrogated them with affected ignorance 
about the ford, seemed perfectly satisfied with their answers, that 
there was no other; and to make sure that these men would 
betray him, made them swear to meet him again on the other 
side of the Berezina, and inform him of the movements of the 

WhileTchitchakof's whole attention was thus drawn to the left, 
preparations were secretly made for crossing the river al Studzi- 
anki. Eble did not arrive till five in the evening of the 24ih, 
when the piles that had been formed the preceding evening of the 
beams of the Polish huts were found loo weak. It was necessary 
to begin the work again. It now became impossible to finish the 
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bridge during the night. It could only be comploled during the 
day of the 25th, luid under the enemy's fire. But there w«s no 
time for hesitation. As soon as liiis decisive niglit closed in, 
Oudinot resigned to Napoleon the occupation of Boi'isof, and toolc 
up his position with the rest of his corps at Studziaulta. They 
marched iu perfect darkness, and in profound silence. At eight 
o'clock, Oudinot and Dombrowski took possession of the heights 
ivhich commanded the passage ; at the same time that Eble posted 
himself on the edge of the river, with his workmen and a caisson 
full of loose iron from the wheels of empty carriages, out of which 
with great risk and difficulty they had forged cramp-irons. They 
had sacrificed every thing to preserve this apparently trifling re- 
source. It saved the army. At the close of the evening of the 
25lh, he drove the first pile inlo the muddy bed of the river. 
The French worked all night, up to their necks in water, and 
struggling with the pieces of ice that the sti'eam carried down, by 
the light of the enemy's fires which gleamed from the heights on 
the other side of tlie river, and within range of the guns and even 
the musketry of Tchaplitz's division, who sent to inform his 
general-in-chief of what was going on. 

The prtseiiceof a division of the enemy look away all hope of de- 
ceiving the Russian Admiral. Every momentthey expected to hear 
all his artillery open upon the French artificers ■ or even should 
they remain undiscovertd till diy light the work would nit be 
sufficiently advanced tf be of ui-e, and (he passage was too much 
exposed lo be forced. Napokon thertfore tiet out from Borisof at 
ten o'clock at night, in the full evpectation of encounlfimj some 
desperate accident. He estabhished himself with his six thousand 
and fiiur hundred guards at Staioi Boiisof m a house belonging 
lo Prince Radziwil, on the right of the road from Boriiof to 
Sludzianka, and at an equal diitance from these two phces He 
passed the remainder of the night without retiiing to lest going 
out every mom nt t 1 t n to inspect the p'lssage where his 
fate was lo be d d d Tl darkness was scarcelj disaipatpd 
when he joined O i t The prestnce of danger calmed him, 
as il always d d B t at tl s ght of the Rus in f rea whith 
marked their p t 1 ost determined geneials such as 

Rapp, Morlier ani N y d lared that il the i,mperor e&caoed 
■J* 
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and had pledged themselves for his safety. Napoleon however 
rejected this suggeslion as a proposal for a shameful and cowardly 
fliglit, and would oot hear of deserting his army in the midst of 

Day now dawned, and the Russian fires gradually grew paler, 
and at length disappeared The French troops look their arms ; 
the artillery-men ranged them&clves at their guns, the generals 
watched the enemy's moiements — all stood in the silence of in- 
tense expectation ■ind impending danger with iheir eyes rivetted 
on the opposite bank. From the preceding evening, every stroke 
of ihe pontoon-men, resounding along the woody heights, must 
liave drawn the attealion of the enemy. The dawn of the 2Cth 
exhibited his battalions and artillery confronting the weak scaffold- 
ing, which Eb!e still wanted eight hours to complete. The 
Freneii had no doubt t!iat they waited only for day to direct their 
fire with greater certainty It appeared ■ they saw the fires 
abandoned, the bank desnrted, ind on the heights thirty pieces of 
anillery in retreat A long column was filing off towards Bo- 
risof without looking behind them, ^thile a hotde ot Cossacks 
was seen hoiering on the skirts of the wood, leading a fiee pas- 
sage to the Frcncn The latter scarcely dared to beheve their 
e\es But at length, the^ i,lapped their hands and shouted for 
jov Rapp and Oudinot hastily entered the apartment of the 
Kmpeior " feire," they e-s.claimed, ' the entm\ has raised his 
camp and abandoned his position '" " It is impossible," replied 
(he Emperor the news was soon confirmed bj Nev and Murat. 
Napoleon darted from his head quarters , he looked and saw 
ine last fiks of Tehaplitz's column retire and disappear in the 
wood. In a transport of joy, he exclaimed, " I have deceived the 
Admiral '" 

At this moment, two of the enemy's field-pieces rpturnod and 
fired Onlv a single shot was fired in answer for fear of calling 
back Tchaplitz, as the bridge was scarcely half finished. But 
the Emperor impatient to be on the other side of the rivei', pointed 
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it out to the bravest of his officers. J deque mi not, aide-de-camp 
to tiie Duke of Reggio, and llie Litliuaiiiiin Count, Predzieczlii, 
rushed foremost into the water ; and in spite of the ice which cut 
the chests and the flanks of their horses, tliey gained the opposite 
bank. They were followed by Sourd, chief of a squadron of 
horse, and fifty cliasseiirs of the 7th carrying some light infantry 
behind them, and by two slight rails, which transported four hun- 
dred men, making the passage twenty times. In about an liour 
the bank was cleared of the Cossacks, and the bridge for the in- 
iantry finished ; Legrand's division crossed it rapidly with its 
artillery amid sliouts of " Vice I'Empereur" and under the eye 
of their leader, who himself assisted in the passage of the artil- 
lery. On reaching the opposite shore, he cried out, " My star 
then slill reigns!" for he was willing to indulge in the belief in 
fatality common to all conquerors, who finding their schemes suc- 
ceed fancy they are registered in heaven, and tliat their will, 
seconded by causes foi' which liiey know not how to account and 
out of the reach of mortals to control, is fale.* 

Attliis juncture a Lithuanian nobleman, disguised as a pea- 
sant, arrived at Wilna with the intelligence of Schwarlzen berg's 
victory over Sacken. Napoleon loudly proclaimed this success, 
adding lliat " Schwartzenberg had returned instanilv on Tchit- 
chakoPs traces, and was hastening to their assistance ;" — a sup- 
position which the disappearance of Tchaplitz rendered not im- 
probable. But the fact was that the Admiral, deceived by the false 
demonstrations of Oudinot towards Ucboloda, and in all likeli- 
hood by the report of the Jews, had resolved to descend the 
Bereaina at the same moment that Napoleon was ascending it, 
and recalled all the troops he had stationer! above Borisof. Having 
fallen into so serious an error, he was slow in retracing it, and 
spent the whole of the two next days in reconnoitring, in feeling 
his way, and as it were in trying to avoid the acknowledgment of 
his mistake. While Tcbitchakof was thus thrown upon a false 
scent, Napoleon with about six thousand of the Guards and the 
remains of Ney's corps, passed the Berezina about two o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 26[h and posted himself in Oudinot's reserve, 
he dupr of 
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while Victor took up the position the Guards had quitted on the 
lieights of Stuiiziaiika. Tchaplitz rctunied on the 27th to attack 
Oudinot and Dombrowski on the side of Stachowa ; Wittgenstein 
advanced from Bcirisof against Victor ; and the battle raged for 
two days on both sides of itte mer, while the stragglers, the bag- 
gage, the woundtd, and the women were struggling to pass a 
second budge thit hid been constructed for artillery a little 
higher but which breaking down in ihe middle drove the tide of 
misery and frantic diBtrc^s back upon the first. The scene that 
followed, the pit\ , the terror, the anguish and the despair were 
sucli aa beggar description and might serve to make fiends shud- 
der and kings snatle' Night brought no relief. The dark mass 
of men, of horses and carriag'-s directed the enemy's fire : Vic- 
tor's troops, which passed at nine in the evening, crushed and 
overthrew all in their way; yet the multitude slupified oi des- 
perate refused to stir, and in the morning of the 29th whet, lible 
set fire to the bridge to prevent Ihe Russians passing it, liiwisands 
were seen wandering in desolate groups on ihe enemj a bank; 
some threw themselves into the river, others rushed '.pon the 
flames of the bridge, which gave way under them, encountering 
both sorts of death at once, and their bodies floated down the 
stream, jostling against the loose Iragmenls of ice that accoii- 
panicd their progress. 

The catastrophe being over, the remains of the army that were 
collected on the right bank, formed only a sliapeless mass which 
rolled confusedly off towards Zembin. The whole of the sur. 
rounding country is a vast morass. The army traversed this 
dreary tract by means of three successive bridges, each three 
hundred loises in length, with an amazement blended with both joy 
and fear. Tcha])lilz bad occupied them for several days, and 
heaps of faggots of a combustible kind of wood were lying at the 
entrance to them, A spark from the pipe of one of his Cossacks 
would have sufficed. Then all the ejieilions of the French, all 
their sufferings in crossing the Berezina, would have been fruit, 
less. Entangled between these marshes and the river, pent up 
in a narrow space, without provisions, without shelter, the army 
and its leader must have yielded without a struggle. It was 
therefore by miracle that they escaped. Up to the last moment, 
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Napoleon had stayed on Iliese dismal banks, riear the ruirs of 
Brilowa, without covering, and at the head of his Guard. During 
the day, they remained under arms and in order of battle: at 
night they bivouacked in square around their chief, and these old 
grenadiers were incessantly employed in keeping up their fires, 
which a violent wind blew out. They were seen sitting on tlioir 
knapsacks, with their elbows on tlieir knees and their heads on 
their hands, dozing, thus doubled together that their 1 mbs might 
impart some warmth to each other, and thai they might be less 
tormented by the gnawing emptiness of their stomachs. During 
these three days and three nights, the Emperor, whose eye and 
whose thoughts seemed to wander from the midst of the faithful 
band in several directions at once, supported the second corps by 
his presence and by his orders, defended the ninth and the pas- 
sage across the river by his artillery, and united his exertions to 
those of Ebl6 in saving as much as possible from the general 
wreck. Lastly, he directed the march of the remnant of his 
army in person towards Zembin, whither Prince Eugene had pre- 
ceded him. It was observed that he ordered his marshals, who 
had now lost most of their men, to take up positions on the road, 
just as if they still had armies under their command. One of 
them made some bitter complaints to him on the subject, and be- 
gan to enumerate his losses, when Napoleon hastily interrupted 
him with these words, " Why do you try to rob me of my se- 
renity ?" And when the marshal persisted, he stopped his mouth, 
repeating in a tone of reproach, " I beg to know. Sir, why you 
try to rob me of my serenity V — an expression which showed 
the sort of deportment he wished to maintain in his adversity, 
and that which he required from others. 

During these dreadful days, every bivouac around him was 
marked by its circle of dead. There were promiscuously assem. 
bled men of all nations, ranks, and ages ; ministers, generals, 
commissaries. One most remarkable figure in the group was an 
old nobleman, a relic of the gay and brilliant days of the French 
court. As soon as day broke, ibis general-officer of sixty was 
seen sitting on the anow-covered trunk of a tree, employed with 
unalterable gaiety upon the details of his toilet- In the midst of 
the hurricane he di'essed and powdered his head with the greatest 
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cirr if 111 111 1,1 CIV o( tliD 11115 i Ls and 111 alverse elements 
\(lii(.li a III d li 111 ^icar him the scietitiAc men almost cut 
111 J iLC s bj the north wind wer€ engaged iii inquiries into the 
causes of its direction 

On the 29th tiib Empt,ior left the banks of the Berezina Jnv 
ing before hiin tbe cioud of disbanded men and maichmg with 
tlie ninth coips In this way he leached Kamen uhere he hiept 
tt^ether with the prisoners taken the preced ng day who were 
folded like cattle On tiie JOtii he reached Pleszczentczy where 
the Duke of Reggio who had been sent on with a few men was 
attacked by Landskoi and his Rubs ans whom be repulsed He 
was wounded nheii tin, Westphalians who preceded the Em 
peror came to 1h lelitf On the thud of Dfcembtr Napoleon 
arrived at Maladeczno in the moruin^ This was the last point 
at which Tchitchakof mij,ht have intercepted h n Sime pr ii 
sions were found at this place f roje abundant the da\ hne and 
the cold supportable And at length after ha\ ns been a long 
time witliout the appearance cf an) courier thej all ne! here at 
once. The Poles Wtn immediately ordered upon W arsaw by 
way of Olita, and the dismount<-d caialiy on ibe Nien en by way 
of Merecz. Up to this moment Napoleon had never seemed to 
conceive the idea of qmiting h s araw, But about tl e middle of 
this day, he suddenly announced to Daru ind Dune lis deter 
mination to set out immediately for Pans Diru now saw no 
reason for his departure but h s resolution wis hxed He said 
he had to pass through four hundred leagues ot d ubtful fnends 
or secret enemies and to do this with safely he must do it at 
once, before his intention was kno* n or ihev I ad tin e to take 
their measures. Tie difficulty was wh thertolea\e Muiat or 
Kugene behind in c nmand of the armj but he decided fDi Mu 
rat as the most showv character He d d not take Berthier with 
him, in spite of his earnest intrealie>, Caulaincourt received 
orders to make secret preparations for his departure The place 
indicated was Sniorgony the tme the night of the 5th of De 
cember. 

Ney arrived wiili the rear i:;uard from Zembm on the 'ith of 
December, fighting al! the way with Tch^plitz a trwps who fol 
lowed him across the marshes of the Bertzina They e^pected 
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to be joined by Victor, but lie liad gone forward in the truck of 
the Emperor. At Mulutleczno dispatches arrived, in which Vic- 
tor was charged lo support the retreut and Ney ordered on to 
Sinorgony. Napoleon had just reached that place, his last Im- 
perial head -quarters i he cwmpieted his last instructions and re- 
vised the 39tli and last bulletin of his shattered army. Precau- 
lions were taken that nothing should transpire till tho morrow. 
At length, night came, and with it the moment the Emperor had 
fixed for declaring his resolution lo the leaders of the army. All 
the marshals were summoned. As they entered one by one, he 
look them apart, and gained them over to his project, either by 
arguments or by address. His manner was engaging and afiec- 
tionate to all ; but he was more particularly attentive to Davousl, 
between whom and himself there had been some coolness. Then, 
iiaving seated them alt at his table, he praised them for their 
noble deeds of arms. When the repast was ended, he desired 
Prince Bugene to read them his 39th bulletin : after which, de- 
claring aloud what he had told each of them in private, be said, 
that " this very night, he was going to set out with Duroc, Cau- 
laincourt,and Lobau for Paris. That his presence there was 
indispensable to France as well as to the remuanl of his unfor- 
tunate army. There only could he control the Auslrians and 
Prussians, Those nations would doubtless hesitate to declare war 
upon him, when they knew him to be at the head of the French 
nation, and of a fresh army of twelve hundred thousand men." 
He added, that " he had sent Ney before to Wilna, to re-organize 
every thing in that place — that he would he seconded by Rapp, 
who would then proceed to Danlzic, Lauriston to Warsaw, and 
Narhonne to Berlin ; that his household would remain with the 
army, but that the decisive blow must be struck at Wilna. The 
enemy must be stopped there. There they would find Loison 
and De Wrede, reinforcements, provisions, and ammunition of 
every kind ; they would afterwards take up their winter-quarters 
behind the Niemen ; and he hoped the Russians would not pass 
the Vistula before his return. I leave," added he in conclusion, 
" the command of the army lo the King of Naples, I hope you 
will obev him as myself, and that the most perfect harmony wiJI 
reign among you." 
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It was tiipLi ten o'clock ill night : lie ariisn, and pressing theif 
hands atFeci innately, enibrueeil tliein all, iunl set out. He and Ciiu- 
laincourl were simt u[> in a carriage, of which his JMamelulte Ros- 
tan, and Wukasowich, the captain of his guard, occupied the box. 
Duroo and Lobau followed in a sledge. That very night the 
RubsJans liurprisod and abondoneiJ Joupranoi, or as others state 
Osmiana, on his direct route ; and Napoleon was within an hour 
of being taken by them. At Micdniki he found the Duke of 
Bassano, wlio gave him favorable accounts ; he turned Wilna by 
the suburbs, passed through Wilkowiski, where he changed his 
carriage for a sledge; halted on the 10th at Waisaw bene, 
passing rapidly ihrough Silesia, he re\iaited Dresden and its 
monarch, then Haoau, Mayeuce, and at last reached Pans, where 
he suddenly made his appearance on the 19th of Deeembei, two 
days after the publication of his twenty ninth bulletin 

Nothing remarkable happened to the army after he left it, but 
the increased severity of the cold and the dissensions which be- 
gan to arise among the chiefs. The former producid dieadful 
distresses and accidents. Numbers were sepn lioiPiing round the 
bivouacs at night like groups of spectres, unable to stand, afraid 
to lie down ; others crowded together on heaps in buildings, 
where they were stifled or crushed to death, while some rushed 
madly into the fires, from which their famished comrades drew 
out their half-consumed limbs. In some respects the winter gave 
them relief, for it prevented the enemy in a great measure from 
pursuing them : the Russians also perishing by thousands. Among 
the Frencli generals who were most lamented, Eble and Lari- 
boissiere fell martyrs lo the cold. One of the most terrible scenes 
was at Wilna, where they had hoped for every thing, the crowd 
rushing eagerly to the gates, and pressing one another to death in 
the confusion. Here however they at last procured shelter over 
their heads, had the luxury of tasting leavened bread, and of eat- 
ing it as they sat. Here also they beheld with delight and admi- 
ration a regiment fully equipped with arms, and in entire new 
uniforms ; they gazed at them as if they bad come from the 
other world ! Murat here look fright at an alarm of Cossacks 
and lied to Gumbinnen ; where being afterwards jomed by Ney, 
who brought up the troops and acted throughout with the most 
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exemplary courage and fidelity, he thought proper to call a coun. 
oil of war, and to vent his spleen against the Emperor. He ex- 
claimed, " that it was no longer possible to serve a madman ; that 
there was no longer any security in adhering to his cause ; that 
not a single prince in Europe relied either on his word or treaties. 
He bitterly regretted his rejecting the proposition of England : had 
he not done so," he added, " he should still have been a powerful 
tM leveign like the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia." 
Here he was interrupted by Davoust, who observed with great 
animation, "The King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria 
are monarchs by the grace of God ; sovereigns whose thrones are 
cemented by the power of time and the long usage and hereditary 
attachment of their subjects. But you," said he, " are king only 
by the grace of Napoleon and of French blood and \ ou can con- 
tinue king only by the power of Napoleon and bj alliance with 
France. You are blinded bv black ingrititude And he im- 
mediately added, that ' he should forthwith denounce him to the 
Emperor." Murat was abashed and confounded He felt that 
he was guilty ; and thus was extinguished the fiist 'ipark of that 
treason which at a later period was destined to prove the destruc 
tion of France. Murat soon after stung by a letter which he re- 
ceived from his wife, who had e\erci ed some act of sovereignly 
in his absence, of which he was jealou*; hurried lorttard from 
Marienwerder to Posen where he abandoned the army an 3 disap- 
peared. This was on the 16th of Jinua v t vei ly three days 
before Sch wart zen berg d sconnected himstlf fiom the French 
army under Prince Eugene and s \tfen lays a/iei Macdonald 
haa learnt the defection of Tiorck aid Masse baeh on the last 
day of the preceding year II >■, defection was d ■ja^oued by the 
King of Prussia, but lery soon (as might be expected) followed 
up by other acts of the same kind In all the tow ns after pass- 
ing the Niemen and Poland the inhabitants manifested their in- 
ward joy at seeing the Frtnch troops return discomfited and fugi- 
tives. The ti-oops, however kept a firm and erect countenance. 
Vanquished by the elements ihey did not fear the face of man. 
In some places this feeling broke out into open \i lente. Da- 
voust's carriage was stofped at Kjnig berg bv the mib when the 
marshal leaping out of it seized one of the ringleaders, and 
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making hisilomeatics bind liiin bcliiiid liis cuiriagp, drove off" with 
his ca|jtL\e uiimoltsitd The FruHoh sicli uiid wounded were al- 
most uiterly ncglectPcl, receiving neither atten'iiiiice nor supplies 
of food. Se\eial thousand pemiicd in this iTinnuer at the convent 
of St. Basil at Wilna ; but the stench arising from their dead 
bodies infected the conquerors, and avenged tiie conquered. The 
Russians arrived on the Vi^lula on the 3'2d of January and tlie 
day following ; when Alexander being about to cross his own 
frontier, addressed a proclamation to his troops. He stopped tlieir 
march at Kalitch. The greater part of the French who could, 
threw themselves iiilo Dantzic. 

There is an account of Buonaparte's passage through Warsaw, 
by the Abbe de Pradt, wjiioh, though evidently caricatured, and 
tinged with the extravagance and prejudices of the writer, is too 
curious to be omitted m this place The Abb4 had received too 
many rebuffs fiom the Emperor for his vanity and forwardness, 
not to lie witling lo oveichaige his picture His words are as 
follows — 

"At length, the lOih of December armed I had just re- 
ceived a disj)alch from the Duke of Ba&sano, to inform me of the 
approach of the diplomatic bod} which had passed the summer at 
Wilna. I Kas engaged in ansueiing him, to make him aware of 
the objections to his stay in an open town in face of the enemy, 
when the doors of ni\ apiitment flew open, and gave admittance 
to a tall hgure, led in by one of my secretaries to the embassy. 
' Make haste, come, follow me,' were the words w hich this phan- 
tom addressed to me \ black silk handkerchief enveloped his 
head, his face was as it were buried in the thickness of the furs 
in which it was inclosed, his walk was nnpedtd by a double 
rampart of furred boots : it resembled a scene of apparitions from 
the other world. I arose, advanced towards him, and catching 
some glimpses of his profile, I recognized him, and said, ' Ah ! is 
it you, Caulaincourt ? Where is the Emperor?' — ' At the hotel 
d'Angleterre : he wails for you.' — ' Wliy not alight at the palace V 
— ■ He does not wish to be known.' — ' Have you every thing you 
want ?'— ' Let us have some Burgundy and Malaga wine.'—' The 
cellar, the house, all is at your service. And where are you 
going in this manner V — ' To Paris.' — ' And the army V — ' It eii- 
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ists nn more,' he said, raising his eyes lo heaven, — ' And this vie- 
tory of the Bprezina, and tlie six thousand prisoners tallied of by 
the Dulie of Bassano ?' — ' That is all over ; some hundreds of 
men escaped : we had something else to do besides minding them.' 
Then taking him by the arm, I said to him, ' Monsienr le due, it 
is time to think well of it, and for all the true friends of the Em- 
peror to join in letting him know the truth.' — ' What a tumble !' 
he replied : 'at least I hove not to reproach myself with not hav- 
ing warned him of it. Come, let us go : the Emperor attends 
lis.' I precipitated myself into the court-yard, into the street ; — 
arrived at the h6!el d'Angleterre ; it was half-past one. A Polish 
sentinel slood at the gate ; (he master of the hotel looked at me, 
liesitated for an instant, and then let me pass the threshold of his 
dwelling. I found in the yai-d a small carriage mounted on a 
sledge made of four pieces of fir-wood : it was half-demolished. 
Two other open sledges served lo convey General Lefebvre Des- 
noueite I h ffi h M 1 ke Rosfan, and a livery- 

servan B h H 11 d f so much grandeur and 

magnih I I gh 1 h w ding-sheet borne before 

the fu If bid Tl i of a narrow low room 

opened my p I ook place. Rostan recol- 

lected d 1 i y k preparations for di 

The D k f V f i I e Empei 

inirodu d d I f I b h ti. He was in a n 

looking p w h h d h ters half-closed to 

vent his being seen. An awkward Polish maid-servant was put- 
ting herself out of breath with blowing the tire made of green 
wood, which resisted all her elforls, with a great deal of noise dis- 
charging more moisture in the chimney-eorners than it gave 
warmth lo the room. The spectacle of the fall of human gran- 
deur never bad any charms for me. I dropped without any inter- 
mediate steps, from the scenes at Dresden, to this lodging in a 
miserable inn. I had not seen the Emperor since that period, 
I cannot describe the crowd of feelings, both new and painful, 
which rose at once in my breast. 

" The Emperor according to custom, was walking up and down 
his chamber ; he had come on fool from the bridge of Prague to 
the Hold d'Angleterre. i found him enveloped in a superb pe- 
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lisse covered with a green sluff, with ningiiificent gold trim- 
mings; his head was concealed in u soft of fur co«], and hia 
leathern boots were loaded with a qiiaiility of fur. 'Ah! 
Monsieur rAmhassadeur !' said he, laughing. I approached 
him with eagerness ; and in that accent which sentiment alone 
can inspire, and can alone excuse in the subject to the sove- 
reign, I said to hivn, ' You are well ; you iiave given me a 
great deal of uneasiness ; but at last you are come — how glad I 
am to see you !' All this was uttered with a rapidity and in a 
tone which ouf^ht to have revealed to him what was passing 
within me. The unhappy object of so much solicitude did not 
perceive if? A moment after I helped to take off his pelisse: 
' How are you otF in this country ?' Then resuming my place, 
and returning to the distance which I had only quitted through 
an emotion easily excused in the circumstances, I traced, witb 
the caulion necessary with all sovereigns, but more particularly 
with a prince of his humor, the picture of the actual state of the 
Duchy : it was by no means brilliant. I had received that very 
morning a report of an affair that had taken place on the Bug, 
near Krislow, in which two battalions of new levies had thrown 
away their arms at the second discharge, as well as advices, that 
out of twelve hundred horses belonging to the same troops, eight 
hundred were lost through the neglect of these raw recruits; 
farther, that five thousand Russians with artillery were marching 
upon Zamosk. 1 told him all this ; I insisted on the propriety 
(for the Emperor's own dignity, as welt as that of the confede- 
ration) of letting ihe embassy and the council go quietly away, 
without waiting the arrival of the enemy ; I enlarged on the in- 
conveniences of the residence of the diplomatic body at Warsaw. 
I spoke to him of the distress of the Duchy and of the Poles : he 
rejected this idea, and asked with impatience, ' Who then has 
ruined them V ' What they have done for six years,' J replied, 
' Ihe scarcity, and the Continental System, which has deprived 
them of every kind of commerce.' At these words his eye kin- 
dled. ' Where are the Russians?' Itoldkim; Ite teas ignorant 

* The Abbf felt an inclination to be fhtuiliar witb. and to patronize Bno- 
napnrte in hia reverses, and complains that the latter did not eat«r into tae 
apirit of this. 
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of it." 'And iJie Auslrians?' I (old liim 'It is fiftecli days,' 
he said, 'since I have hoard of rhcm And Gpiieral Reynior?' 
The same. I spoke to him of all ihit the Duchy had done for 
the subsistence of the army ; he knew nothinij of i(. I .spoke of 
the Polish army : ' I have not seen a smgle person of that country 
during (he campaign,' was his reply I explained to him why 
and how the dispersion of the Polish forces had ended in render- 
ing an army of eighty -two thousand men almost invisible. 
' What is it the Poles want V ' To be Prussians, if they cannot 
be Poles.' 'And ivhy not Russians?' with an air of irritation. 
I explained the reasons of the attachment of the Poles to the Prus- 
sian government ; he had no suspicion of them : I knew them so 
much the more, inasmuch as ihe even'-ng before, some ministers of 
the Duchy, having staid with me a long time after dinner, had de- 
termined on laying hold of a connection willi Prussia as the plank 
to save them from shipwreck. He continued, ' It is necessary to 
raise ten thousand Polish Cossacks; a lance and a horse will 
suffice ; with these they will be able to stop the Russians.' I 
combated ihis idea, which appeared to me to combine all sorts of 
objeclions at once ; he insisted ; I defended myself, and concluded 
by saying, ' For myxelf, I see no good except in armies leell organ- 
ized, jcellpaid, and teellfed ; allihe rest signifies Ulth.'^ I com- 
plained of some French agents ; and when I told him that it was 
injurious to send men without decency and without talents into 
foreign countries, he said, ' And where are the men of talents V 

The conversation had led me to speak of the little enthusiasm 
ihe Auslrians had found among the inhabitants of Volhynia ; on 
ihis subject I quoted the testimony of Prince Louis of Lichten. 
stein, whom I had enlertained at Warsaw, whither he had come, 
in consequence of a wound received in an engagement on the 
Bug ; and as I atlaclied to his name an epithet of honor which I 
believed lo be fully due to it, he looked slcdfastly at me ; I 
paused. ' Well, and this prince,' repeating my expression ' go 

* One would suppose it was the Alibe who hnii just left them, and that 
Buonaparte had only heard of such people by report. This is true Preueh ; 
and ao of the rest. 

t One would suppose by this, thnt Buonaparte hud been In Ihe habit of 
nrather paying, feeding, nor diseiplining his armies. 
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on.' I pcrcoived that 1 hud given olTence. Shortiv after, he dia. 
missed me, desiring me t<j bring to him after dinner Count Stan- 
islaus Potocki and the Minister of Finance, whom I had pointed 
out to Kim as the two most respectable members of the counciL 
This interview had tasted nearly a quarter ol' an hour. The Em- 
peror had not ceased walking and using gestures the whole time, as 
I have always seen htm do. Sometimes he fell into an appearance 
of a profound reverie : it was his custom. We rejoined him about 
three o'clock ; he had jusi risen from table. ' How long have 1 
been at Warsaw ? Eight days — No, only two hours,' he ex- 
claimed, laughing, without other preparation or preamble. ' From 
the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step. How do you find 
yourself. Count Stanislaus, and you, Sir, the Minister of Finance?' 
On the repeated protestations made by these gentlemen of the 
satisfaclion which they fell at seeing him safe and well after so 
many dangers, ' Dangers '.' he said, ' not the least. I live in the 
midst of agitation ; the more I am crossed, the better I am. It is 
only sluggish kings who grow fat in their palaces : I do so on 
horseback and in the camp. From Ihe sublime to the ridiculous 
there is but one step.' It was clear that he saw himself pursued 
by the hue-and-cry of all Europe, which was lo him the greatest 
possible punishment. ' I find you greatly alarmed here.' — ' It is 
because we only know what public rumor tells us.' — ' Bah ! the 
army is superb ; I have a hundred and twenty thousand men : I 
have constantly beaten the Russians. They dare not stand before 
me. They are no longer the soldiers of Friedland and Eylau, 
We shall hold out in Wi!na : I am going in search of three hun- 
dred thousand men. Success will make the Russians bold. 1 
will fight two or three battles with them on the Oder ; and in six 
months I shall be again on the Niemen. I weigli heavier on the 
throne than at the head of my army : assuredly, I quit it with 
regret, but it is essential to watch Austria and Prussia ; and on 
my throne I weigh more than at the head of my army. All that 
has happened is nothing : it is a misfortune ; the effect of the 
climate ; the enemy has had nolhing to do with it, I have bcalcn 
him every where. They wanted to cut me off at the Berezina : 1 
madesport of thatz'mim/eofan admiral' (he could never pronounce 
the name). ' I had good troops and some cannon ; (he position 
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was superb; fifteen hundred loises of morass, a river,' This 
was repeaW iwicp over. He added a great number of things on 
minds strongly or feebly tempered, almost all that is to be found 
in tlie 29th bulletin ; then he went on to say, ' I have seeD many 
of a different stamp. At Marengo 1 was beaten till six in the 
evening : the nest day I wa's master of all Italy. At Essling I 
became master of Austria. That archduke thought to slop me : 
he has published something, I know not what ; my army had 
already proceeded a league and a half in advance; I had not 
done him the honor to make any arrangements, and it is known 
what ia to be expected when I come to that. [ cannot hinder the 
Danube from rising sixteen feet in one night. Ah ! but for that 
it would have been all over wilh the Austrian monarchv ; bnt it 
was written above that I was to marry an ArehduchehS ' This 
WHS said with an air of great gaiety In like manner in Russia 
I cannot hinder it from freezing tl ey came to tell me every 
morning that I had lost ten thousand lioi^eb m the ni^ht : well 
then ! good bye !' This recurred h\e or s x tirais Our Nor- 
man horaea are not so hardy as the Russian ones , thej do not 
stand more than nine degrees of cold : the same with the men : 
go and look at the Bavarians, there is not one left. Perhaps it 
will be said that I staid too long at Moscow. That may be, but it 
was fine: the winter.seast>n came on before the usual time: I ex. 
peeled peace there. The 5th of October, I sent Lauriston to 
treat for it, I thought of going to Petersburg ; I had lime 
enough, in the southern provinces of Russia, to pass the winter a 
Smolensk. We shall stop at Wilna : I have left the King of Na 
[lies there. Ah! it is a grand [lolitical drama; be who risks 
nothing gains nothing. From the sublime to the ridiculous there 
is but one step. The Russians have shown themselves. The 
Emperor Alexander is beloved. They have clouds of Cossacks. 
It is something, this nation ! The peasants of the crown love 
their government. The nobility mounted on horseback. It was 
proposed to me to enfranchise the slaves, but I would not listen 
lo it ; there would have been a general massacre ; it would have 
been horrible. I made a regular war on the Emperor Alex- 
ander ; but then again who would have thought they would have 
struck such a blow as that of the burning of Moscow 1 Never 
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theless, they atlribute it lo us, but it was tlwiiisflvcs uiio did it. 
it would have doue honor to the Ilomans. NuiiiIjci's of French 
liave followed me : all ! they are good subjects ; they will find 
me again ' Then he plunged into all sorts of digressions on the 
levjini; the corps, of Cossacks, wjio to liear him talk were to ar- 
rest that Russian army, before which three hundred thousand 
French had just fallen The ministers in vain insisted on the 
statp of the countrj he would not recede. Till then I had 
thought It right lo leave them the ground to themselves, I did 
not allow myself to mingle in the conversation, lill it became an 
object to int«ret.t him in the distresses of the Duchy. He granted 
under the title of a loan a sum of from two to three millions cf 
the copper money of PiedLHont, which had been three months at 
Warsaw, and three or four millions of bills coming due from the 
contributions of Couiland. Il was I who drew up (he order lor 
the minister of the treasury. He announced the near approach 
of the diplomatic corps. ' They are spies,' he said, ' 1 would not 
have them at my head -quarters. They were forced to come. All 
of them are spies, solely occupied in conveying intelligence to 
their several courts.' The conversation was prolonged in this 
manner for nearly three hours. The fire had gone out : we all 
of us felt the cold. The Emperor, healing himself by dint of 
speaking, had not perceived it. He replied to a proposal to trav- 
erse Silesia, ' Ah, ah, but Prussia.' In fine, after repealing two 
or three times more, ' From iiie sublime lo the ridi'ulous there is 
but one step,' after inquiring if he bad been recognized, and add- 
ing that it was indifterent to him ; after renewing to the ministers 
the assurance of his protection, and making (hem promise to take 
courage, he begged to depart. I gave him the assurance that in 
the course of the Embassy nothing which concerned his service 
had been forgotten. The ministers and myself then addressed 
him in terms the most affectionate and respectful, wishing him 
his liealih and a prosperous journey. ' I have never been better 
in my life ; if I had the devil at my back, I should only be the 
better for it.' These were his last words. Immediately he 
mounted into the humble sledge, which bore Ccesar and his for- 
tune, and disappeared. A violent sliock was near overturning it 
as it passed through the gateway. 
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"Such was word for word this fiimoUM conversation in which 
Napoleon showed without disguise his rash and incoherent genius, 
his cold insensibility, the fluctuation of his mind between a dozen 
difierenl schemes, his past projects and his dangers to come. It 
struck me too much not to be quite sure that 1 have represented it 
with the greatest accuracy. I have examined myself well, and I 
have not the smallest consciousness of having either forgotten ot 
altered any thing." — History of the Embassy to Warsaw, p. 221. 

If those who are acquainted with his character from other more 
authentic sources do not here recognize the likeness to Napoleon, 
Ihey will at least find a striking picture of the sort of people about 
him (the army excepted), and of the hydra of vanity, imperti- 
nence, and selfishness he had to contend within a whole nation.* 

* While the Abb6 was mulling one of his long, tiresome speeches, Buonn- 
parte scranlcd on the corner of thechimnej-picoethe order for his dismissuL 
and for the return of tlie embassy to France. In the same boofc in which 
the Abb£ affects to bennil the tuisfortutiea of Napoleon, and to have done 
all he could to preTent them : he also boosts that the Emperor woald hare 
conquered the whole world, hiid it not l>ecn for one man in it, vis. himself. 
It is in tie same worli that the author applies to his hero the epithet of J u- 
piter-Scapin. If this phrase does not apply altogether to either of the par- 
ties, at least, there would be no difEcultj in malting it out betweeti them. 
VOL. ni. 8 13 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

CAMPAI&N IN SAXOKY iS 1813. 



On the morning after Buonaparte's return, all Paris resounded 
with the news; the douhls and uneasiness which had existed for 
some lime past were dispelled; and with new hopes former 
confidence was restored. The twenty-ninth bulletin which had 
just appeared in the Monileur prepared the public mind for greai 
reverses ; but the malcontents were disappointed by the frankness 
and abruptness with which he had disclosed the particulars and 
extent of his failure, and they complained that he had purposely 
exaggerated them in order to give the recital an air of greater 
magnanimity and candor. Some persons can hardly contain their 
Furpriae that the better to gratify the eagerness of their enemies 
for such an event, the Parisians did not turn round upon Buona- 
parte at this very first opportunity as an impostor and usurpei. 
They cannot conceive how in the circumstances in which they 
were placed which demanded the greatest exertions and sacrifices, 
the French did not refuse to make any, and at once give up the 
contest in despair. They think that as the Russians had gone the 
length of burning Moscow to show their loyalty and patr'olism, 
(he French could do no less than send a deputation half-way to 
the Niemen with the surriinder of the key.s of Puris, to show their 
sense of such disinterested and heroic conduct by reversing the 
picture and opposing a complete foil to it. They give you to un- 
derstand that as the Allies were about to turn against the French, 
the latter should have anticipated them by turning against them- 
selves, and begging pardon of these bare-laced mouthers about 
liberty and independence, for having ever ventured (o defend 
theirs. Finally, that they ought to have applied to the Prince- 
Regent to .send lliem a king jiot of their own choosing, for the 
honor of France, the safety of Europe, and the peace of the world. 
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Tliey were bad enough, but not quite so base, so prone, so mail 
as these gratuitous advisers and hypothetical suborners of slavery 
would have them. 

The Emperor convoked the Council of Slate, " All had gone 
well he s^l^ — Moscow was m h a power — e\erj obslaole was 
oiercone — the conflaff ration of the CLty had made no mateiial 
change in the condition of the French aimy but winter had 
been productue of a general calimitv in consequence of whiLh 
the army had sustained very great losses ' He la here accused 
by the advert party of disingenujusne s in laying the blame on 
the seasons and not on his own bad generalship Had he not 
been victorious he must h^ve suffeied less Had he been de 
fcated in battle b^ the Russians he tould not ha\e staid in their 
countrj till n inter compelled him to quit it But whether ad 
vancing or retreating in the plenitude of his strength or in the 
most straitened circumstances he vanquished — at the Mosqua at 
Malo Jaroslavet7 at the field if Katow a lastly at the passage of 
the Berez na They might have done viisely in leaving it lo the 
season (their surest alU) lo destrov him but they did so Thev 
en f the struggle not by resisting but by en 

during n h hers — and more than Napoleon had been led 
by n P o expect Further it is stated (to make out 

a mp ) hat the whole of the Grand Army was de- 

g ed ha a man of it was left, not owing to the inclemency 

h as b bstractedly to the blunders and incapacity of 
h Ti which account good, lists are given of Jive Awn- 

d d k and m who did not retam out of Jour hundred andjifly 
ih and ( h u m number that went), when presently after it is 
h a fi thousand soldiers had been able to throw 

se h Prussian garrisons alone. The accounts, in 

y d to the object which the malice or servility 

of (be writer has in view at the time, and are not at all to be de- 
pended on. They do not pretend to be true, but loyal. 

Addresses came pouring in to the Emperor from all the princi- 
pal towns ; speeches were delivered by the orators of different 
public bodies of a sufficiently fulsome description : the public 
offices were called into double activity ; and in a short time, with 
the assistance of a decree of the Senate, anticipating the coiiacri[>- 
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tion of 1814, he whs enabled to carry hisi levies of every kind to 
lliree hundred and fifty thousand men. In ihis number were in- 
cluded the hundred cohorts or one hundred lliousand youths of 
the First Ban of National Guards, who had been placed in fron- 
tier-garrisons as militia, but were now co.iverled into regular 
soldiers of the line ; and forty thousand seamen who being of no 
use to a navy which did not exist, and merely idled away their 
lime in the seaport towns, were formed into corps of artillery- 
men. The affaire of Spain were at this time in a favorable pos- 
ture for Buonaparte, Lord Wellington, after the battle of Sa!a- 
rnanca be n 11 supporled by the b\<s. an cl fs epulsed bifore 
Burgos a d n dange of be n^ ii. rccpted bj '^ul ho had 
ra sp I the s cgn of Lad z and >as con n^ to j D Erlon re. 
treated accord 15 to h s us al pract ce to (he terr tor es of For. 
tugal and enabled N'»poleoi to w il dn fro the ar ) the 
Pen sula ah dr d ^nd fif} skeletons of ba al ons hich he 
n adt, UM of as I e m a of d sc 1 1 1 ncr I s ne i conscr pis. 
Bou eg n Is of j,uard one of P 1 sh civil y and one i gena 
dar es ere at tie sime U p brru^ltfron Spam To these 
were to ha e bee added four ret,in e ts of Guards of Honor, to 
be rased by enroll g ten tl ousaid youths of the h gher ranks as 
troops of the Imper I 1 ousti old but the republ cii j 1I usy of 
the Old t uard pu a stop to tl e che ne The greatest d fficulty 
wasmrecrntmg d remouitng the civalry a d restor ng the 
arlillerv and n ler fl oi tl e ar y 1 ch I ad been lost 1 the late 
campaign. For this purpose the treasures in the vaults of iho 
Thuilleries, which though largely drawn upon for the prepara- 
tions of ihe preceding year, were not yet exhausted, were again 
resorted to by Buonaparte, whose munificence and whose econ- 
omy were alike princely. Artisans were set lo work; horses 
were purchased in every quarter ; and such was the active spirit 
of Napoleon, and such the extent of his resources, that he 
promised the Legislative Body (and kept his word) without any 
addition to the national burdens, to provide the sum of three hun- 
dred millions of francs to repair the losses of the Russian cam- 
paign. 

Buonaparte at this time endeavored to settle liis differences with 
tiie Pope, which were a slumbliug-block to a number of good Ca. 
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tliolicd, and niigtit tend to lessen iliat popularity, of which he at 
present wished to secure aa large a share as possible. The Holy 
Father had been detained at Savoiia till June 1812. He waa 
then hastily removed to Fontaine bleau, where he arrived on the 
19lh of that month. He was here treated with every murk of 
respect ; and had every indulgence allowed him, except his 
liberty. He remained at Fontainebleau till Napoleon's return 
from Russia; and it was on the 19th of January, 1813, that the 
F.mperor, having left St. Cloud under pretext of a hunting-party, 
suddenly presented himself before the aged Pontiff. He exerted 
all the powers of persuasion which he possessed to induce Pius 
VII. to close with his views. He rendered the submission which 
he required more easy to the conscience of the head of the 
church, by not insisting on any express cession of his temporal 
rights, and by granting a delay of six months on ihe question of 
canonical instalment. Eleven articles were agreed to and sub- 
scribed by the Emperor and the Pope. But hardly was this done, 
ere the feud broke out afresh. It was of importance to Napoleon 
to have the schism healed as soon as possible, since the Pope re- 
fused to acknowledge the validity of his second marriage, and of 
course to ratify the legitimacy of his son. He therefore publish- 
ed the articles of Che treaty in the Monileur, as containing a new 
Concordat. The Pope ready to pick a quarrel, more particularly 
in the present circumstances, complained of this step, stating that 
the articles were not a Concordat in themselves, bnl only the pre- 
liminaries, on which after due consideration such a treaty might 
have been formed. He was indignant at what he termed cir- 
cumvention on the part of the Emperor of France, and refused to 
abide by the alleged Concordat. Thus failed Napoleon's attempt 
to lermiiiate ihe schism of the church ; and the ecclesiastical 
bickerings recommenced with more acrimony than ever. 

Buonaparte was Teally incensed when he heard of Murat's 
conduct and dep u e I on the army on the Iflth of January, 
and substituted Euge e 6 auharnois in his place, with the re- 
mark, " The "V e 03 a e accustomed to the management of 
military affai a 1 e s ale ; and besides, enjoys the full 

confidence of h E p This oblique sarcasm considerably 

increased the coldness, between the two brothers-in-law. Mean- 
is* 
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tiiiip, tlic Russians wintiimed to advance wiilioul opposition into 
Prussia, having left beliind them the line of their own territory, 
which was to be a wall of brass, a sacred barrier to others, but 
which they were to pass whenever they pleased: such virme is 
there in a soil where the growth of slavery bad never been 
blighted ! A clod of Russian earth is not under any circum- 
stances to be trampled by a foreign foot. Why ? Because a 
serf is bound lo it and cannot get free. A clod of French earth 
is to be trampled by the foreign foe. Why 1 Because the ex- 
ample of liberty had taken root in it and had till now defied the 
obscene hoofs of barbarous and mercenary hordes to extirpate it ! 
Therefore, it was to be doubly blotted out, first, from the old 
hatred lo the thing ; secondly, from the new right of revenge for 
having failed so often before, retaliation being just on the pari of 
kings, but unjust on the part of the people. So say the statists. 
If slavery has rights, and liberty has none, if kings have rights 
and the people have none, not even to defend themselves, except 
as the slaves of kings, if war is to he always and strictly defen- 
sive on the part of the people, but may be instantly turned into 
the offensive gainst Ihem, so be it said and understood any where 
but in these pages ; but there it shall never be so said or under- 
stood for an instant ! It is conjectured thai if the King of Prus- 
sia had refused to join the coalition against France, his subjects 
might in that moment of excitation have found some one else to 
have placed at the head of the government : so eager were these 
brain-sick patriots lo rivet on their own chains and those of others. 
But there was no occasion to resort to popular violence to make 
the King adopt this course. It was easy for him lo revert lo the 
feelings and the line of conduct of which he had set the example 
in 1792, and which noihing but the extremity of his circumstan- 
ces had ever interrupted ; and on the 1st of March, he concluded 
a treaty ofiensive and defensive with Russia fur the same implied 
objects. Previously to this, he had suddenly left Berlin and repair- 
ed to Breslau, where there were no French soldiery. Immediately 
after, he published an address to his people, calling his armies 
together and giving the signal for the latent ajid wide-spread 
spirit of animosttj' against the French to manifest itself.* On 
* it ime keen remarked fls a pecalkritj' ia the Frusaiuiia that tbey did not 
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the 15th of March, ihe Emperor Akxander arrived at Itreslau. 
The meeting between the two sovereigns was affecting (to lliew). 
The King of Prussia wepl. "Courage, my brother," said Alex- 
ander, " tliese are the last tears which Napoleon shall cause you 
to shed." It is to be observed (hat ihe lone of these princes was 
that of persons who were and liad always been friends, howevei 
necessity or policy might have forced them to dissemble ; that as 
despotic prmcea they had and could have but one interest at tieort, 
one ii.elmK m cornriiuu , that whatever appearances they had as- 
sume 1 or f ngageiiients they hid enteied into were merely royal 
miaquerading to conceal or attam thejr fixed and favorite pur- 
pose, ani one of them wept at bemg assured by the other that 
this object tthich had been so long deferred, the restoring the 
people to their lawful pioprietors had now a chance of being ac- 
complished uitli the unlooked for aid and the infuriate acclama- 
tions of the people themselves 

On the I6th of March, Prussia declared war against France. 
That paper, in order to give a plausible color to the tone of 
patriotism and independence which it adopted, ought to have con- 
tained the Manifesto of the Duke of Brunswieic as its preamble ; 
it should have reprobated it as the cause of all the misfortunes of 
Prussia and of France, have placed this disclaimer as a bar to the 
repetition of any similar outrages, and then it might have seemed 
that its own loud professions of the principles of liberty and inde- 
pendence were any thing bul the most flagrant hypocrisy or loath- 
some afTeciation. It ought to have done this at least, before a 
single human being, who had ever known what the word freedom 
meant or the resentment due to the insolent refusal of that right 
to the whole human race, could be supposed to sympathize witli 
it. And yet many friends of freedom took fair words, vague pro- 
like to be subjected to foreigners, who must therefore (it is argued] havf 
used them very ill. 1 ironder, if the French bad conquered Engliuid, 
whether we should have been reconciled to them if they had used ua ever 
gi) well. This is so far from being a siugulority, that the French, are tbeio- 
aelTes the sole instance of a people who, when these same Prussians after- 
wards imposed it on them, suhmitted without a murmur or a struggle to a 
foreign yohe. I know th:it a, nice distinction is here taken between a faingit 
yoki and a yoke iaipased by foragaers. Should we understand it, if Europe 
in anna should uuite to gire ua back the Stuart race > 
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mises, vows mode in pain for current payment, for full indemnitj 
and security in this gruat question wliere i!ie righls and liberiies 
of all mankind so often threatenuJ, and which had so often es- 
caped by miracle, were to be once more put at stake, who would 
not be so grossly imposed upon in a matter where property of 
their own of five shillings value was depending. But wliy should 
1 take the responsibility of the indilTerence or blindness of man- 
kind to their own rights and interests upon myself? What have 
I io do with it more than others ? I have not Gyges's ring to take 
the remedy into my own hands. — Napoleon received the Prussian 
declaration of war as a thing of course. " It was better," he 
said, " to have a declared enemy than a doubtful ally." In a few 
weeks Prussia had an army in the field, eager to revenge the wrongs 
they had received and siill more (hose they had not been able 
to inflict , and Blucher took the chief command of it, of w horn 
Buonnpane afterwards said that " he had moie tiouble trom that 
old aiasipated hussar than from all the i^enerals of the Allies be- 
side.'- The Crown-Prince of Sweden also joined the Coalition, 
his Bii.'«hment to old friends and piinciples giving way to the 
new. Austria stood aloof and undecided, inasmuch as in her 
case tho ties of family -connect ion made a war (should it not turn 
out a sjccessful one) a matter of great pergonal delicacy to the 
sovereign. Otto, the French minister at Vienna, could however 
see in ihe Austrian cabinet a disposition to revive the ancient 
claims which had been annulled by the victories of Napoleon ; 
and wrote to his court so early as the beginning of January that 
ihey were already making a merit of not instantly declaring war 
against Franco. As an obvious piece of state-policy and to con- 
ciliate (as far as possible) the Emperor of Austria, the Empress 
Maria-Louisa was soon after appointed Regent during the absence 
of her husband. 

In the midst of all these difficulties and hostile preparations ac- 
cumulating around him, Buonaparte from prudence as well as 
pride, did not abate of the loftiness of his pretensions. He knew 
ihe value of material force ; but he also knew the power of opi. 
nion. A single word, betraying his weakness or want of confi- 
dence in the continuance of his fortunes, miglit be fatal. Besides, 
with the sort of people he had to deal with, who thought they had 
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a presci'iptive riglit to all, ono concession would only leail to an- 
other. If he gave up Poland to Prussia or his claim 10 the media 
tion of Switzerland, he would next have to give up Italy to Aus- 
tria, Spain to FeiiJinand, tind France to Louis Will. It was 
necessary to make a stand somewhere ; arid he thought he could 
do this best upon the basis of victory, when he could show him- 
self at once moderate and firm. The only fault he committed 
was in supposing the Allied Monarchs loo much influenced by 
political interests and loo little by the esprit du corps. He would 
not see this ; for he affected to be one of ibem, by which he lost 
an immense lever over popular feeling. Indeed, the submis.s!ons 
to which he had made the Allies stoop might iri some degree war- 
rant such a conclusion, but then his power had been absolute : 
now it was contingent, and there was nothing, he might be sure, 
they would not do to avenge their wounded pride and recover 
themselves in their own good opinion by blotting all traces of his 
power (together with the recollection of the mortifications it had 
occasioned them) from the face of the earth. Il would therefore 
have been better to have followed up his advantages, lo have 
struck home, and thus regained his old ascendancy over thi?ir 
fears, and not have stopped to negociale on equal terms which 
were impossible. There never was nor could be any such feel- 
ing in the case. It was a question whether inordinate pretensions 
on the one side could be put down by sheer force on the other. 
The pride of birth is a madness, a disease in the blood, which 
nothing but " the iron rod, the torturing hour" can tame, Buo- 
naparte had a sufficient force to wield, his genius was unimpaired ; 
hut he had tost one incalculable advantage, the persuasion ihat 
he could not be coofjuered. If he had been conquered by the 
seasons, yet he had been conquered ; and he miglit be so again. 
The victoiy was no longer deemed as certain beforehand as after 
it had happened. This made his enemies hold out in circum- 
stances whei'e they would formerly have given up, and hia friends 
shrink from the mere possibility of a turn of fortune. This in 
spite of his first successes in the summer of 1813, and the ability 
and resources he displayed, was the casting- weight against him, 
for it led to the improvement of accidents which would not beJbre 
have been noticed, and to repeated defections, which would not 
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hiivi! ijocn veiiluriiJ u|>oii, ivliile it «-as Uioughl no uispanty of 
(nunbefs could be of any avail against him. 

In tlie month of April lit had increased his aniiy bv three hun- 
dred and fifly thousand men in addition to the great garrisons main- 
tained ia Danizic, Thorn, ModUn, Zamoalt, Custriii, &c. augmented 
as they were by the remains of the Grand Army which had taken 
refuge in these places. He had besides an active levy going on in 
Italy, and a large army in Spair. ; so that he was not ill prepared 
either for peace or war. In the field, he was perhaps equal to his 
enemies, for his owo skill and masterly combinations might be 
siiid to double his numbers : he had to contend with hatred abroad, 
for those whom he had beaten attributed to him all the wars, de- 
feats, and disasters in which their own governments had involved 
them : to counterbalance or keep in check this rising spirit, he 
wanted {what now began to fail hlrn) the opinion that he was in- 
vincible. But all that it was possible to do in the circumstances, 
lie did : nor can we blame him, if Gods and men were averse to 
his success. The Russians relying on the favorable disposition 
of Prussia had left the various fortresses behind them, and ad- 
vanced towards the Odor and ihe Elbe. The King of Sweden in 
virtue of a convention into which he had entered at Abo, crossed 
over to Stralsund in (he month of May 1813, with a contingent of 
thirty-five tliousand men, with which, when joined lo fifty or sixty 
thousand Russians and Germans, he meant to attack Buonaparte's 
left flank, while he was engaged in front by the main body ofthe 
Russian and Prussian armies. Three flying corps under Czer. 
jiichefF, Tettenborn, and Winzingerode, spread along both sides of 
the Elbe. The French everywhere retreated to concentrate 
themselves under the walls of Magdeburg or other fortified places, 
of which they still kept possession. Meantime, Hamburg, Lu- 
beck, and other towns declared for the Allies, and received their 
troops with an alacrity which in the case of Hamburg was aller- 
wards severely punished. The French general, Morand, endea- 
vored to put a stop to this tide of il! fortune by throwing four thou, 
sand men into Luneburg, but he was baldly in the place when 
tn.e Russians under the command of Czernichefi" suddenly ap- 
;«ared, forced tlieir way into the town, and on the second of April 
Killed or took prisoners the whole of Morand's corps, PdntM 
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Eugene, wishing to strike a docisive blow, marched from Miigde. 
burg, with a view of surprising Berlin ; but was himself surprised 
at Mockern, driven back, and oUifred to shut himself up in Mag- 
deburg, where he was blockaded. 

Denmark, which had always been a firm adherent to France, 
at this time appeared lo waver in its determination. The King 
of Saxony retired from the impending storm to a place of secu- 
rity in Franconia ; while his army separated themselves from the 
French, and throwing themselves into Torgau, offered lo stipulate 
for a neutrality. Davousi retreated northward after blowing up 
the bridge at Dresden, which city shortly after became the head- 
quaiters of the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. 
Three of the fortresses held by the French in Prussia — Thorn, 
Spandau, and Crenzlochan — surrendered to the Allies ; but the 
expectation that the other garrisons would follow the example waa 
put a stop 10 by the arrival of the numerous forces which Napo- 
leon had in so short a time levied to repair his late losses. He 
left St. Cloud on the 15th of April, stopped eight days at Mayence 
to give time for the collecting of the troops which he sent forward 
in the direction of Erfurt, where he arrived himself on the 24lh. 
Prince Eugene at the approach of the new French levies through 
the pusses of the Tharingian mountains, removed from Magde- 
burg, and formed a junction with them on the Saale. The force 
present in the field was about a hundred and fifteen thousand. It 
was composed chiefly of the new conscripts. The Allied Array 
was drawn up between Leipsic and Dresden; and they meant 
(had they not been anticipated by Buonaparte) lo have given bat- 
tle in the plains of Jena as " a field fitting for their vengeance," in 
the language of their partisans. Why the recovering a lost field 
of battle in a war between two nations should he termed vengeance 
does not appear, except on the supposition (which indeed is every- 
where implied) that for an army not led by an hereditary despot 
to defend itself against, much more to beat, one that is so led on, 
is an outrage and an assumption of equality which merits every 
kind of reprobation and exemplary punishment. This single 
phrase explains the whole secret. "Their speech bewrayeth 
ilium !" A change of some importance had taken place in the 
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Russian army by tlie death of Kutusaf. lie was succeeded in 
tlie command by Wiiigenstein. 

Skirmislies took place at Weissenfels and Posern on the 29tli 
of Ajiril and the 1st of May, On the last day (the eve of 'he 
battle of Lutzen) a contest took place in the defile of Rippach, 
near Posern, when Marshal Bessieres coming up lo see how the 
action went was killed by a spent cannon-ball. He wassincerely 
lamented by the Emperor and the whole army. His loss was 
particularly regretted by Duroc, who was soon after to meet his 
death in the same casual way, and who seemed almost to have a 
presentiment of it.* The war kept its pace ; the French contin- 
ued to advance upon Leipsic ; the Allies approached from the 
north to defend it. The centre of the French army was stationed 
at a village called Kaya, under the command of Ney. He had 
asked particularly to have the young conscripts placed under his 
charge, and said he would answer for the consequences. " Our 
greybeards," he said, "know as much of the matter as we do, 
and boggle at a number of difficullies ; but these brave youths 
think of nothing but glory." He was supported by the Imperial 
Guard, with its new parks of artillery, drawn up before the well- 
known town of Lutzen, which had witnessed the last conflict of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Marmont commanded the right. The left 
reached from Kaya to the Elster. Buonaparte expected to have 
found the allied troops on the other side of Leipsic, and was hur- 
r3'ing forward for that purpose ; but encouraged by the presence 
of the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, they came to 
the unusual resolution of advancing to meet him, crossed the El- 
ster during the night, and in the morning of the 2nd, assaulted 
the French centre with the choicest of their troops under Blueher. 
The fury of the attack succeeded, and the Allies were on the 
point of gaining possession of Kaya. Napoleon was not wanting 
to himself at this crisis. He hurried in person to bring up his 
Guard to sustain the shock which his centre had received, while 
he moved forward his two wings, commanded by Macdonald and 
Itertrand, and supported by his batteries like moving fortresses, so 
aa io outflank and surround the main body of the Allies. The 

• Ced ikrkiil trap longue, nous y passerens tons, was the emphatic expres- 
sion ihat he used on hearing of the fate of Marshal Bessierea. 
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b«ttle lasted for several liours: at last, tlie Allies finding tliey 
could not break through theFiench ceitre and seeing the French 
press upon them on ei(,h side witiidiew fiini the danger with dif 
fieuhy, and wiiii a tremendous loss estimated at not ! m ti an 
eighteen or twenty th usand men Two circumstances mainly 
contributed to ihe success o( tl e battle General Bertrand c<ime 
up after it began, in time to enable MarmonI lo join the centre 
when it was pushed harlest anJ M loradiwich from some cause 
or other, was absent. &chainb rat rpputed the best tactician ii 
the Prussian service, »as killed and Biucher nounded The 
youth of Paris and of (he derman uniiei&ities emulated each 
other's ardor and prodigality of life in this contest the one slnv 
ing to recover that independence which a criisaie agiinst libprty 
had deprived them of, and the others fighting foi that victory, 
which was the only security foi their independence oi honor for a 
single hour. As to the raetaphv=ical students of the north of 
Germany, we might stop to ask, Uould not the subtleties of the 
Kantean philosophy purge awa\ the grossness of the dictritie of 
tUvine right ; or teach them to resohethe hackneyed sophistry of 
a slate paper into a series of moral equations? Those who sur- 
vive are as silent as the dead on this subject at present. The 
King of Prussia himself set a good example to the troops under 
him ; and charged at the head of his regiment of Guards. Buo- 
naparte made soldiers kings, and kings soldiers! The want of a 
sufficient number of cavalry prevented him from following up his 
victory as he otherwise might. He however remained in posses- 
sion of the field of battle and gf all his former reputation. Cou- 
Tiers were immediately dispatched with the news of the battle, 
even to Constantinople, 

The Allied Monarchs fell back upon the Mulda. The French 
troops were again admitted into Torgau, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the Saxon general, Thiclman ; and the King of Sax- 
ony returned from Prague, whither he had fled, and was con- 
ducted back in a kind of triumph to his capital, which he entered 
on the 12th. The allies could no longer maintain themselves on 
the Elbe, though the main body retired no farther than Bautzen, 
a town aflbrding a strong position near the sources of the Spree, 
about twelve leagues from Dresden. A corps of observation un- 
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dor Bulow ii-alclied Berlin, and kept open tlie road lo Silesia. 
Oiie of ihe consequences of ihis retrograde raoveiiient was that 
CzernieliefT and Teltenborn were obliged lo withdraw their pro- 
tection from Hamburg and other towns in tiiat direction, which 
had thrown open their gates to the Allies. Hamburg was imme- 
diately attacked by Davoust with five or six thousand men, wlien 
the terrified inhabilanls, to their great surprise, saw the Danish 
gun-boats and artillery sent from Allona to iheir assistance. Bui 
ihis demonstration of kindness was of short duration. For the 
Danes after the battle of Lutzen thinking the star of Napoleon hud 
risen again, and not liking the specimen which ihe Allies had 
just given them of the connection between their professions and 
practices, by insisting on (he cession of Norwaj to Sweden m re 
ward of Bcrnadotte's exertions in the cause of the mdepenience 
of nations, and the ties of habitual attachment which ought to 
bind subjects to sovereigns, had returned to then old alliince 
with France; and on ihe 30th of May, march d hvi thou'^ind 
Danish troops in concert with one thousand fi\e hundred French 
to take possession of the town in the name of the French Emperor 
Its Allies appear to have paid little attention lo the mteresis of 
Hamburg, probably because in choosing them it consulted chiefly 
its own. Three thousand Swedes were lo have come from 
Stralsund to its relief; but the Crown-Prince judiciously waiting 
to have his forces increased instead of helping to diminish them, 
would not stir. Czernichetf, though by no means pleased with 
his compulsory retreat from Hamburg, contrned on his march 
near Haberstadt lo cut off a body of French infantry taking 
nearly one thousand prisoners, and not letting a singh indi\idual 
escape, Negociations were going on at the same time with the 
preparations for war ; Count Bubna came to Dresden on the part 
of the Emperor of Austria ; and the audiences were often pro 
longed till midnight. 

The war was for a few days confined to skirmishes on the right 
bank of the Elbe. On the 12th of May, Ney crossed the river 
near Torgau, and seemed to menace the Prussian capital, proba- 
bly lo induce the Allies to leave their strong position at Bautzen. 
But as they remained stationary there, Napoleon moved forward 
in person to dislodge them. He quilted Dresden on the 18th. 
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In his roid towar Is Bautzen he passtd ihe ruins ff the beauli 
ful httle town of BischofTiWerder and expressed much c ncen ac 
fiiii ng It had bpen ! urnl bv the Fiench soldierj aftpr i icncmn 
ter with a body of Rus nns He declared he would rebuild (he 
phce and presented the inhabitants with one hundred ll ouaond 
haiics towards repairing their losses AniMng at Bautzen on 
the 21&f the Emperor leconnoitred ihe formidable position cho 
sen by the Allies It was at a small distance in the rear of the 
town ind lad the Spree in Ir ntofu Thutr right was defended 
by ft rt I fixations then left rested on woody eminences Nej ani 
Laur ston were a little to their righ prepaied to act in concerl 
wthNapleon but \orck and De Tolh bv a succtsaful ma 
ncpinre atiacked and dispe sed a column of sevtn ihiusand 
Italians befoie Nev could come to iheir assistance He j ncd 
the hmper r about three in the afernt on and the armv efl cttd 
the passage of the Spree it differ nt points n front of the Alhed 
Army Napoleon fixed his head quarters in the deserted tuwn of 
Bautzen The tivo armies bivouacked in face of each other 
The position of the Allies coi ered the principal road to Z ttau and 
that to Goerlich ; their right wing (composed of Prussians) rested 
on the fortified heights of Klein ; the Russians occupied the 
woody heights to their left. The centre was rendered unap- 
proachable by commanding batteries. 

Napoleon did not try to force this position ; but he resolved to 
turn it, and succeeded. He made Ney take a considerable circuit 
round the extreme left of the Russians, while Oudinot engaged 
them more closely. Miloradowich and the Prince of Wirtemberg, 
however, made good the defence on this side. The next attempt 
was made on the heights on the right occupied by the Prussians. 
Here also the struggle was severe and bloody. It was not till 
Napoleon brought up all his reserves, and combined them in one 
desperate elfort, that he carried his point. The attack was con- 
ducted by Soultand maintained at the bayonet's point for four hours, 
when after various successes the French remained masters of Ihe 
ground. At the same time, the corps of Ney, together with those 
of Laiirislon and Reynier, amounting to sixty thousand men, ap- 
pearing in the enemy's rear, Blucher was compelled to evacuate 
the heights, which till now he had defended with such obstinacy. 
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Bolli wings of tiio Allies being turned, tliry liail only to make the 
best of their retreit hIiilIi liontvcr tlity coulii not etFect Ijy tlie 
roads to Silesia and Brtslau but » it foiced to turn near tlie Bo- 
hemian iiiounlaios Night clo&eU in and the whole of the nexl 
day was spent m harassing the enemy's rear, Buonaparte 
placing himself in the front o( the puisuing column, exposed to a 
repeated and he&\% hie, and urging on the pursuit by such ex- 
pressions as "You (.reep scouiiditl ' — addressed to one of his 
general officers. 

At the heights of Reichembach the Russian rear-guard made a 
halt ; and while the cuirassiers of the Guard disputed the pass 
with the Russian lancers Geneiil Bruyeres was struck down by 
a bullet. He was a veteran ot the armv of Italy, and favored by 
Buonaparte as the cimpanion of his early victories. But a still 
severer trial was leserveJ for Napoleons feelings. As he sur- 
veyed the last point on which the Russnns continued to make a 
etand, a ball killed a trooper by his side. " Duroc," he said to 
his old and faithful follower, " Fortune has a spite ai us to-day." 
Some time after, as the Emperor with his suite rode along a hol- 
low way, three cannon were fired, one ball shattered a tree close 
to Ncipoleon; and rebounding, killed General Kirchener, and 
mortally wounded Duroc, whom the Emperor had just spoken to. 
A halt was ordered, and for the rest of Ihe day Napoleon re- 
mained in front of his tent surrounded hy his Guard, who condoled 
with their Empetor, as if he had lost one of his children. He 
visited the dying man, whose inside was torn by the shot, and ex- 
pressed his aiTeotion and regret. On no other but that single oc- 
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over hiin than any other person. He softened his re- 
, diverted the ebullitions of his momentary impatience, 
without directly opposing him ; and by being always governed 
more by a sense of duty than even his respect for the Bmperor, 
exercised a kind of authority like a second conscience over Na- 
poleon hiniself. He was not much more than forty, when he died. 

On the day preceding that sanguinary conflict, an armistice 
had been proposed by Count Nessel rode, in compliance it was said 
with the wishes of Austria, who by coming ibrward as mediator 
could easily go over to the other side. It was enforced in a let- 
ter from Coun b d n o Tall y a d vhom as well as Fouche 
Napoleon had u oned oh p ese ce, the latter confessedly 
because he did no h nk safe o 1 ave him at Paris. Mean- 
while he mar hed fo wa d occuf ed Breslaii {from whence the 
princesses of he P u s a o al fam Ij emoved into Bohemia) and 
relieved Glogau lee ho (,a son 1 ad begun to suffer fi'om 
famine. Some severe skirmishes were fought ; but the main army 
of the Allies retreated into Upper Silesia, showing no inclination 
for a third general engagement. The armistice (a mischievous 
one) was concluded on the 4th of June, and Buonaparte testified 
his desire ibr peace, by resigning the possession of Breslau and 
Lower Silesia to the Allies, by which they regained their commu- 
nications with Berlin. 

During the armistice, Napoleon either lo amuse himself or 
others, or to throw an air of gaiety and carelessness over the em- 
barrassments of his situation, sent for the French actors to Dres- 
den. He was observed at this period to have changed his tastes, 
as he now seemed to prefer comedy to tragedy, which is easily 
understood. lie had now tragedy enough about him, without 
going to look for it in the regions of imagination, which is the 
privilege of minds at ease, and that from sanguine earnestness and 
confidence in good are thrown back bv pictures of terror and pity, 
only the more iortibU upon their own btore of eninjment or hope 
He had the celebrated dctress Mademoiselle Mars intioduced to 
hnn, and m au'iwer to '.ome questiun relalLve to her debut on the 
slajte, she said, ' She had begun quite joung, and had crept on 
without being perceived" The Lmperor replied that "it was 
impossible for her to avoid notice , and he himself, 
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with llie public, liad always done justioe to her rare talents." lie 
found leisure at this busy pcriixl to enter into a long criticism on 
a piece of Fubre d'Eiiglautine's, wboiii he did not like as an old 
Member of the Committee of Publio Maf.'ty, and remai-ked sliglit- 
ingly of snme piece intended far representation, that (7 might 
•please iJie Court of Siuony. This esclusive tone of predilection 
and admiration fur the French cost him a good deal. His admi- 
ration was the worse, because it was that of a foreigner, who 
neither had nor could have a perfect sympathy with them. A 
Frenchman would have been satisfied with what ilie French were : 
he wanted them to he something more; and in endeavoring to 
make them a great people, and fancying that he had done so, met 
his own ruin. When their superiority to all the world was to be 
proved by any thing but a flippant assumption of it, they sunk 
even below the standard of mediocrity, as he soon found reason 
to acknowledge. 

The armistice of Pleisswitz, which lasted nearly three months, 
gave the finishing blow to the last chance of success which Napo- 
letm possessed. It was merely meant and made use of to gain 
time for reinforcements to arrive, to foment intrigues, to find pre- 
texts for division and desertion, and to place a stumbling-block in 
the way of his new career of victory. He had lo do with a foe 
that it was not enough to strike down — he must repeat the blow 
to disable him from rising. If they held out their hand in show 
of friendship, it was only lo betray with the first opportunity — on 
principles of piety and loyalty. He had lo contend with an ad- 
versary like the hydra of old, that was severed, joined again, that 
was crushed, but received new life and warmth soon after, and 
that having always the will, could only be lamed by taking from 
it the power to hurt Events proved this too late The Emperor, 
crowned with success halted before his batlltd enemies to whom 
he could now make eoncessLons without compromising lis dig 
nity ; his sacrifices could only be regarded w iih moderation 
Napoleon in this was a victim to the sikool hny cant jf Europe , 
lo the conventional hypocrisy ol mankind They asked for proofs 
of his moderation, and when they were given, turned ihem against 
him; they called out against his want of plain-dealing and sin- 
cerity, with secret treaties and articles of legitimacy in their 
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pockets. They said, " If you do not eorae into our proposals, we 
will accuse you of a desire for eternal vmr : but tlie instant you 
agree to peace, we will break olf. insist on terms wliicli we know 
cannot be granted, and make war upon you nevertheless." Tbe 
Congress of Prague, which met according to agreement, oa the 
29th of July, was merely a mask to cover or to complete designs 
which had been entered into two months before for the overthrow 
of Napoleon's power, and the restoration of the old order of things 
in Europe. Russia sent a French subject by birth as its represen- 
tative to it. The Emperor had so little doubt of the understand- 
mg that Austria at this time had w h h e e es, that he said, 
lialf-good-humoredly, half-angrily o he Au an negociator, 
'■ Come, now, confess : tell me how mu I they I ave paid you for 
this V What was he to do in th e c rcu s a ces ? Was he to 
brave opinion, and thus give doub eff o he physical force 
of the Allies ? Or was he to give way to opmion, and thus make 
an opening and grant time to the physical force arrayed against 
him ? We have his own words in regard to this point. " How 
was I perplexed," said he, " when conversing on this subject, to 
find myself the only one to judge of the e.\tent of the danger, or 
to adopt means lo avert it ! I was harassed on the one hand by 
the Coalesced Powers, who threatened our very existence : and on 
the other by the want of spirit in my own subjects, who iri their 
blindness seemed to make common cause with them : oy our 
enemies, who were laboring for my destruction, and bj the im- 
portunities of my people and even my ministers, who urged me 
to throw myself on the mercy of foreigners. And I was obliged 
to maintain a good appearance in this embarrassing situation, to 
reply haughtily to some, and sharply to reprove others, who 
created difficulties behind me, encouraged the miLlaken course 
of public opinion, instead of seeking to give ii a proper direction, 
and suffered me to be tormented with demands fur peace, when 
they ought to have proved tliai the only means of obtaining it was 
to urge me ostensibly lo war. . . .The circumstances in which 
we were placed were extrao'-f'inary and totally new ; it would 
be vain !o seek for any parallel to them. I was myself the key. 
stone of an edifice not sufRcienily consolidated, and the stability 
of which depended on each of my battles. Hatl I been conquered 
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at Marcnso, France would imve encouniercd ull liic disasters of 
18M and ISirj, without tNose proiligies of glory ivhii;li succeeded, 
mid which will he iinraartal. It was tlic sume at Austei'litz and 
Jena ; and again al Eylau and elsewhere.* The vulgar failed 
not to blame my ambition as the cause of all these wars. But 
they were not of my choosing : they were produced by the nature 
and force of events ; (hey arose out of ihat conflict between the 
past and the future — that constant and permanent coalition of our 
enemies, which obliged us to subdue, under pain of being sub- 
dued." Suppose Buonaparte hod taken the Allies al their word, 
and proposed that each country should give up its conquests and 
retain only its own independence, which was assumed as a self- 
evident and categorical principle with respect to France ; that 
Italy should be independent, that the partition of Poland should 
be annulled, that Russia should give up Finland, that Norway 
should not be annexed to Sweden, and that England should re- 
nounce her exclusive maritime pretensions — would lliey not have 
laughed in hia face for supposing them for a moment serious in 
professions Jor which he alone was lo be the dupe, under pain of 
the hae aad-cri/, the ban and anathema of Europe, all at once 
turned disinterested and moral 9 He saw the dilemma into which 
they strove to drive him, with odium on one hand, and imbecility 
on the other They liad determined henceforward to abide nei- 
ther b\ law nor treaty with him ; and while they absolved them- 
selves from all ties, to set up a stricter standard of morality for 
liim, fi'om the double 'vantage-ground they possessed of old preju- 
dice and retent success. To make head against such odds. 
Fiance should have contained another Moscow in its bosom : but 
her ruler t-eemed the only man in a nation of grasshoppers. In 
opposition to most of his counsellors, he held out against the pro- 
posal to give up his influence either in Italy or Germany as the 
price of the adherence of Austria. " If I relinquish Germany," 
said ho, " Austria will but contend the move perseveringly till 

* Yflt the Allies affected to take revenge for all tbese victorioa by the 
subjugation of Fnince and overthrow of its government, ns if saab a scheme 
had atfter entered their heads till now, or as if the repUiited attcnip! to 3any 
it into effect hnd not been (he Cituse of aU the grievani;es of n liick tkej 
BoiBplained! The force of hypocrisy oouldgo no further. 
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she oblains Italy. If on the othir Inn ! 1 surni Jtr Ilth tj her, 
she will, in order to secure the possciMon of it cndeaioi to e\ptl 
me from Germany. Thus one ctncession granted will rnly 
serve as an inducement to seek or enforce new ones Ihe first 
slone of the edifice being removed, the downfal of the whole will 
inevitably ensue. I shall be urged nn fiom one step to another 
til! [ am driven back to thi caslle of the T! uilleues whence the 
French people, enraged at mv wellness ind blaming me fir 
their disasters, will douhttesi banish me and ferhips juMly 
though they may themselves immediately become the piey of 
foreigners." This is very nearly a sketch of whit afterward? 
happened. War gave hrni a chance m negociatnn he had 
none ; for whatever concessions he had made, would haic been 
purposely clogged with farther conditions, which must have made 
it impossible or infamous to comply with them. It is said that at 
one moment, however, Napoleon had determined to sign the 
terms prescribed by Austria, and took up the pen for that pur- 
pose, hut slopped short, saying, " What Austria requires is worth 
disputing sword in hand." It will scarcely be credited, that 
among the persons who came to Dresden during the armistice, 
was Murat, who, after hearing of the victory of Lutzen, could not 
keep away from the scene of such dazzling achievments, and ac- 
tually figured at the head of his cavalry during the remainder of 
the campaign, though he had already entered into private engage- 
ments with Austria ; and in the January following, formed a strict 
and public alliance with England and Austria, in order to keep 
a throne, by joining to ruin and hunt down the man who had raised 
jiim to it. There seems to have been a studied and malicious 
refinement on the part of the Allies, in the selection of these 
apostates to honor and their country, so as at once to wound the 
feelings of their old benefactor, and degrade all those who had 
ever taken part with him. 

The armistice was broken ofi" on the 10th of August, when 
Austria joined the Allies ; and in the night between the lOlh and 
11th brilliant fire-works were let off between Prague and Trach- 
enberg, the head-quarters of the Emperor of Russia and the King 
of Prussia, to announce to these sovereigns '.he joyful news and 
the hope that the times were coming when thrones should i»e siaf% 
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if not from soni, fi im subjecls flic accouni of tlie battle of 
Vittoria had arrived in time to brace the twe of the negooationa 
and to try Buonapartes diplomiiic pitience to the utmost wno 
dispatched Soult to take the command of the Fiench armies in 
Spain, and oppose the further progress of the Duke of Wclhng- 
lon towards tlie south of France, v. hich this general in his great 
galluntf y and loi e of national independence w as about to inv ade, 
if lie could, and foice a government upon it A story is told that 
Soult's wife was lery angry at this nominalton of her husband to 
so distant and difficult a command, and went to remonstrate with 
Buonaparte about it, who answered, " Madam, I am not jourhus- 
band, and if 1 were, you dare not use me thus " In the interim 
between the suspension and the renewal ol hostilities, he had 
strongly fortified Difsden, intending to make it the centre of his 
operations, from w Inch he meant to sally out and defeat his ene 
mies, as they presented themselies at different pomls round him, 
had established an intrenched oarap at Pirna, and thrown a bridge 
of boats over the Elbe near Kceni^stein This intimated his ap 
prehensions of an attack from the Bohemian mountains, behind 
which the Austrians had been stationing their army Here he 
collected the young conscripts who poured in from the French 
frontier, learning their exercise by the way 

In the beginning of August, Napoleon had assembled about two 
hundred and fifty thousand men. This formidable force was 
placed so as to confront the enemy's troops. At Leipsio were 
sixty thousand under Oudinot ; on the borders of Silesia, Mac- 
donald commanded a hundred thousand men ; another army of 
fifty thousand men was quartered near Ziltau, and St. Cyr was 
stationed with twenty thousand at Pirna to watch the passes into 
Bohemia ; while ihe Emperor occupied Dresden with his Guard, 
amounting to twenty-five tliousand men. A considerable army 
was collected in Italy under the Viceroy ; and a corps of twenty- 
five thousand Bavarians were to act as a reserve under General 
VVrede. Buonaparte had with !iim his best and oldest generals. 
The army of the Allies amounted to nearly double the number of 
the French. There were a hundred and twenty thousand Aus- 
trians, together with eighty thousand Russians and Prussians un- 
der Schwartzenberg in Bohemia, being disposed round Prague, 
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and concealed beliind tlie Ei'zgcbirge liills lo ihe south of Drea 
den. Tlie army of Silesia commanded by Blucber, amounted to 
eighty thousand more. Near the gates of Berlin was the Crown- 
Prince of Sweden with thirty thousand Swedes, and sixty thou- 
sand Russians and Prussians, led by Bulow and Tauen stein, by 
Winzingerode and Woronzotr. Walmoden was at Schwerin with 
thirty thousand mixed troops: Hiller with forty thousand Austri- 
ans watched the Viceroy in Italy ; and Reuss was opposed to the 
Bavarians with an equal force. 

The plan of the campaign was agreed upon at a council of the 
Allied Sovereigns, at which two Frenchmen assisted, Bernadotte 
and Morcau, as if treachery were a kind of contagion in France. 
The latter had come all the way from America, where he had af- 
fected a sort of Quaker morality and r p bl pi y o 
join the Autocrat of all the Russias in u ng h d pen 
dence and institutions of his country, nh 1 nas u d bou 
way of disproving and avenging by an a f ason n 
1813 the imputation of it which had been b u I a h a 
1804, and the suspicion of it to which he had m d 1 m If! bl 
in 1797. His friends and admirers did not the less but the more 
continue to sanction a life of perfidy and meanness, by tacking 
to his name the epithet of "the virtuous Moreau." As to tlie 
excuses that have been set up for his conduct in siding with the 
enemies of his country, they are 
can be neither traitors nor treai 
hard names, we wait to inquire 
course this is matter of opinion, 
that have rather a more pointed a 

Ru.ssian who had Iiis son condemned lo death as a traitor, did 
not stand upon any such metapliysical fiicety ; why then should 
Moreau join in hallooing on this herd of untutored savages against 
his country, as if having once given a loose lo their prejudices 
and fury, he could bring them back when he chose to the limits 
of reason and propriety ? If we wait for the traitor to confess 
that his object is lo restore his country to an odious slavery by 
first subjecting it to a foreign yoke, we shall never find an unprin- 
cipled knave so deficient in excuses. Moreau was doubly a trai- 
tor to his country and to his party, to glory at)d lo freedom ; and 
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if we still are inclined to throw a veil of soft sentimentality oif 
lenient censure over liis conduct, because he came over to our 
aide, this is a merit which all traitors must have, ihi.; of turning 
against themselves and gciing over lo the enemy. The parallel 
which has been drawn between him and Coriolanusis a slur upon 
history. If Coriolanus had been secretly leagued with the ene- 
mies of Rome and had been detected and banished for it, and had 
then returned with the Volscians to fulfil his first intention, there 
would have been a resemblance in the two cases. Thus the 
siime of servile pens is alwavs ready (as well as it is able) to 
varnish oier the character of a modern poltroon or lo stain that 
of an ancient heri' The prmeiple of the campaign as sketched 
by the two French generals ind adopted by their patrons was a 
sufficient tribute to Buonaparte's superiority, and showed a know- 
ledge both of him and of themselves It was never to come to 
close-quarter;, with him in person, but to draw him off by false 
demonstrations and fall upon his troops or his other generals in 
his absence Btucher was the first who with thLi view advanc- 
ing from bilesia and menacing the arimes of Macdonald and Ney, 
induced Buonaparte to march to their assistance with his Guard 
and a bodr of cavalry commanded by Latour-Maubourg. He 
left Dretden on the I'ith, threw bridgps over the Bober, and ad- 
vanced rapidly, bringing up Macdon aid's division lo his aid. But 
the Prussian general, faithful to the plan laid down, retreated 
across the Kulzbach, and finally established himself on the river 
Niesse at Jauer. On the 2lst of August, Napoleon learnt that 
while he was pressing forward on the retreating Prussians, Dres- 
den was in danger of being taken. His guards had instant orders 
to return to Saxony. He himself, leaving Macdonald lO keep 
Blucher in check, set out early on the 23rd. Ii was time ; lor 
Schwartzenbcrg, together with the Russian and Prussian mon- 
archs and General Moreau, had descended from Bohemia, aiid 
concentrating their chief army on the left bank of the Elbe, were 
already approaching the walls of Dresden. General St. Cyr who 
had been left with about twenty thousand soldiers to observe the 
Bohemian passes, not being in a condition to make a stand against 
sr\ or seven times his own number, threw himself into Dresden 
in hopes lo defend it till the arrival of Napoleon. The Allies dis. 
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played iJieir huge force before the city, divided into four columns, 
about four o'clock on the 25th of August. If tliey conlct take 
Dresden, the blow would be almost fatal by cutting off Buona- 
parte from his supplies and his communical on with France. But 
the importance of the object or their own unwieldy size (like that 
of some large-boned bully) aeenied to have encumbered their mo- 
tions; and inslead of giving the signal for onset instantly, they 
waited for the arrival of Klenau with an addhional corps, post- 
poning the assault till the next morning. 

On the 80th at break of day, the Allies advanced in six col- 
umns, supported by a tremendous fire. They carried two of the 
principal .redoubts of the city ; they hemmed in the French on all 
sides ; the shells and balls began to fall thick in the streets and 
on the houses of the terrified inhabitants ; and after engaging all 
his troops, St, Cyr, whose behavior was truly heroical, felt he had 
yet too few men to defend a place of such extent. It was at this 
crisis when all thought a surrender inevitable, that columns were 
seen advancing on Dresden fiom the right side of the Elbe, sweep- 
ing over its magnificent bridges, and pressing forward through the 
streets to engage in the defence of the almost vanquisjied city. 
The " Child of Destiny" himself was beheld amidst his soldiers, 
who, far from discovering fatigue, demantied with loud cries to be 
led into immediate battle. Napoleon halted to reassure the King 
of Saxony, who was apprehensive of the destruction of his capital ; 
while his troops marching through the city drew up on the ivest- 
ern side at those avenues which were threatened by llie enemy. 
Two sallies were made under Napoleon's eye by Ney and Mor- 
tier, the one directed against the left flank of the Allies, the other 
on their right The Prussians were dislodged from a hollow 
space, which covered their advance towards the ramparts ; and 
the war began already to wear a new aspect, the assailants re- 
linng (rorn the pomis thej had before so liercely allncked. The 
aentinela of the two armies remamed, however, close upon each 
other during the night On the 27th the battle was renewed 
amida torientsof rain and a tempest of wind. Napoleon manteu- 
vring with the excellence peculiar to himself, made his troops, 
now increased to two hundred thousand men, file out from the 
city in ditferent directions, like rays from a centre, and thea 
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lornfiil tiiciii upon sucli points ns sfenicd most assailable along 
tile eiieiiiy's Hliole lino, wliiuli oocupic'd the heiglits from Plauen 
to Sireiik'ii. In this manner, aided by the stormy weatlier 
which served to conceal his liiovenienls, he coinineiiced his at- 
lack upon both llanks of the enemy. On the led, he took ad^'an• 
loge of a large interval left for the division of Klenau, who were in 
the act of coiTiing up ; but whose troops were too much exhausted 
10 (brin in line. A heavy eannomide was kept up on both sides. 
One of liie batteries of the Young Guard having slackened iisfire, 
and it being given as a reason that the balls did not tell from 
the guns being placed too low, Napoleon made answer, " Fire on 
nevertheless; it is necessary to occupy the attention of the enemy 
on that point." 

At this period of the battle, Buonaparte observing a group of 
persons on horseback at some distance from him, and concluding 
they were endeavoring to guess at his movements, resolved to dis- 
turb them, and called !o a captain of artillery to throw a dozen 
bullets into that group, which might contain some of the enemy's 
generals. One of the balls struck Moreau, and carried off both 
his legs. A moment before, Alexander had been speaking to him. 
A bustle took place among the troops as if some person of conse- 
quence had fallen, and Ruonaparte having been led to suppose it 
was Schwanzenberg, remarked with an air of coniplacency, " It 
was to him then that the fatal omen of the fire pointed!" Mo- 
reau's legs were amputated, not far from the spot. A peasant 
brought one of the feet with the boot upn it to the King of Saxo- 
ny, as that of some oflicer of great distinction who had been struck 
down by a cannon-bnll. But it was not known lil! the next morn- 
ing who it was ; when a Russian officer lold the Emperor that it 
WHS General Moreau, to the surprise and mortification of Darn 
who was with him, and who had hitherto contended that Napoleon 
had taken up a groundless prejudice against that general, I am 
not sorry that the blow which cxltnguished bis life was aimed by 
liiin whose glory lie had thought to dim by envy, and by oppress- 
ing the last struggles of a cause whose early triumphs had lent 
his name a jiassport to ininiorlalily. He who barters his fair 
fame for the smile of greatness should have his iiieiuoiy pursued 
with lasting scorn. 
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The deatli of Morenu, on whose judgment and reputation creal 
reliance had been placed, is supposed lo have had a share in dis- 
concerting the operations of the Allies. Anotlier cireums'aiiee 
of more importance was the presence of Napoleon, whicii was un- 
expected. Jomini, another deserter from the French ranks, pro- 
posed lo redeem the fortune of the day by changing the whole 
front of the army ; but this scheme was thought too daring, so that 
retreat was resolved upon. Murathad however ih rown himself into 
the eastern road to Bohemia by Freyberg, and Vandamme blocked 
up that which led directly up the Elbe by Pima. The cross-ronda 
therefore only lay open to Schwartzenberg and his army ; and 
these having been rendered almost impassable by the weather, his 
retreat was disastrous enough. He lost fourteen or fifteen thousand 
men, who were taken prisoners, and a great number of cannon. 

Having seen this triumphant day to a close, Napoleou returned 
to Dresden on horseback, his grey great-coat and slouched hat 
streaming with water : but having eaten of some food which was 
suspected to be poisoned, in addition to his exposure to the weather 
and continued fatigue for three days, the next day he suffered a 
severe attack of illness, and was prevented from following up the 
pursuit in person as he had intended, which led to a series of 
fresh disasters, and gave a turn to affairs. On the aSih, the King 
of Naples, Marmoiit, and St. Cyr were each employed in pressing 
hard on the columns of the Allie.a. A corps of about thirty thou- 
sand men had been entrusted to Vandamme, of which Buonaparte 
had such confident expectations, that when complimented on the 
victory of Dresden, he replied, while his countenance beamed 
with satisfaction — " Oh ! this is nothing, Vandamme is on their 
rear — it is there we must look for the great result !" This gene- 
ral had advanced as far as Peterswald, a small town in the Bohe- 
mian mountains, driving before him a column of Russians com- 
monded by Ostermann, who were retreating upon Toplilz, This 
latter town was the point on which all the scattered and fugitive 
troops of the Allies were directing their course. If Vandamme 
could have defeated Ostermann and caiTied this place, he might 
have established himself (with his corps of thirty thousand men) 
on the only road practicable for artillery, by which the Allies 
could reach Prague; so that Ihey must either have rcmaiii-j.i 
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cotipvii up Lifitwt'cii bis corps il'armic ami tNttsc of \\k otlier Frenuh 
gencmls in llicir reiir; or, abiiiidouiiig iheir guns and biiggage, 
have dispersed and endeavored to esca[]e across llie mountains by 
Iraclts known only to goatlierds and peasants. It was a true 
Iron lie rat; and the only pity is that it failed. 

It was on llie morning of llie 'Zdlh tliat, acting under so strong 
a temptation as that just mentioned, Vandamme descended the 
hill from Peterswald lo the village of Culm, which is situated in a 
valley between that (own and Toplitz. His plan, with all ite un- 
told consetjuences, seemed to promise every success. Already he 
grasped his prize in his hand. This single coup-de-main, if ac- 
complished, would complete the disorganization of the Allied 
Army. The French advanced-guard had got within half a league 
of Toplitz when on a sodden Count Osteimann hIij had iiuherto 
retreUed slowh halted and commenced a mL~t obatmate resist 
ance Hia troops stood to be hewed m pieces ubile Vandamme 
led down corps after corps to renew the attack till all his fjrce 
was ciHceted in the vallev between Culm and Toplitz Oster 
man n lost in iim in the action the grenadiets of the Russian 
guard also sufreri>d severely , but he had gamed the necessary 
time Barclay de Tolly came up with succors Seh« artzenberg 
sent others, tnd Vandamme in turn overpowered by numbers 
retired to Culm as night closed In piudence he should bate re 
gtined the heights of PeterhW aid before he hahed or pel haps he 
expected to be jiined by other columns before morning In the 
mean time, Barclay and Schwartzenberg had collcded more ot 
their followers ; and at break of day, renewed the attack on the 
French with a superiority of force, with which it was in vain to 
contend. Vandamme therefore prepared to return towards the 
heights of Peterswald, from which he had descended. But at this 
moment, by a chance of war, the corps of the Prussian General 
Kleist, who had evaded the pursuit of St. Cyr by throwing them- 
selves into the neighboring wood, issued out of it, and appeared at 
the top of the very ridge which Vandamme was climbing. When 
the Prussians came in sight of the French, they conceived they 
wee placed there for the purpose of cutting them off: and the 
loiter coming to the same conclusion with regard to them, each 
party being bent on making its way tbraugii that opposed to it; 
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the fitifi rushed down the liill, while the other proceeded up it with 
equal iiiipetuiwity and fufy, and met half-way with a shock, ihe 
confusion and violence of which raged for some minutes, when 
the Russians, who were in pursuit of Vandamme, appearing in 
the rear, put an end to this singular rencontre. Generals Van- 
damme, Haxo, and Guyon were made prisoners, with two eagles and 
seven thousand men, besides a great loss in killed and wounded. 

The effect of this piece of chance-medley was important, and 
even fatal. The Allies regained all their confidence and spirits, 
while the French generals were disheartened and afraid of repeat- 
ing Vatidamme's blunder. The advantages of the battle of Dres- 
den were no longer followed up as they might have been. Mural 
halted at Sayda, Marmont al Zinwafde, and Si. Cyr at Liebenau. 
The head-quarters of the Emperor Alexander remained al Top- 
litz. Napoleon received the news of this calamity, however un- 
expected and mortifying, wiih the undisturbed calmness which was 
one of his distinguishing characleri sties. General Corbineau, 
who comnnndel in the desperate charge of cavalry up the hill 
of Petersmald presentei himstlf before the Emperor in the plight 
in which he had escaped liom the field, covered with his own 
bioud and that of tne enemy and holding in his hand a Prussian 
sabre for whn,h in the thck of the scuffle he had exchanged his 
own Nipoleon listened attentively to the details he had to give. 
He then anxiouslj turned li the instructions to Vandamme, to see 
if an\ thing had inad\ ertently Jipped in to countenance the false 
step which that Ecoeral had taken. But nothing was found lo 
justify or encourage hia advancing beyond Peterswald, though 
the deaire of posaessing hmstlf of Toplitz might furnish his cx- 
c se Th s IS the fate of wai," said the Emperor, turning to 
M 1 at L\nUtd in the moining, low enough before niifht. 

11 ere is but a step between triumph and ruin !" He then fixed 
his eyes on the map which lay before him, look up his compasses, 
and repealed, in a sort of reverie, some verses bearing an appii- 
caiioK to his past and present fortunes.* 

* J'ui serri, oommaadii, vittncu qu^ronte annees; 
Du monde entra mas ina.ina j'fti vu lea destinies: 
Et j'al toujour^ canDn qu'en chuquo ^TenemcQt 
L« destin dea 6UiXs depeuduC d'un moment." 
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CHAPTER L. 



Affairs were going on no better in the norili than they were 
ill llie soutJi. Indeed wherever Buonaparte was not present to 
make amends by his unwearied activity and the superiority of 
lijs genius for the deficiency of nunibers and other disad vantages, 
the result could hardly he othei-wise. On setting out on his re- 
turn to Dresden (August the 23r(i), he left orders for Oudinot lo 
rnarcii upon BcrliLi, and for Macdonald to attack Blucher at Bres- 
lau. Both enterprises failed. Oudinot came up whh the Crown- 
Prince of Sweden at the village of Gros-Beeren near Potsdam, and 
was defeated by him and Bulow in conjunction, after a spiriteJ 
resistance made by Kegnier, and with the Joss of fifteen hundred 
men and ciglit guns. General Girard, also, had sallied fro-n 
Magdeburg wiib five or six thousand men in consequence of tne 
removal of the blockading force to join the Crown-Prince against 
Oudinot ; but after the action of Gros-Beeren, meeting the Prus- 
sian brigade returning, an action ensued, to wjiich Czernicheff 
who came up with his Cossacks put a very unpleasant terminniion. 
Macdonald was not more successful ; for going in pursuit of 
Blucher, who thought tlie absence of Napoleon at Dresden a good 
opportunity to seek the enemy, ihey met half-way on the road to 
Jauer, before Macdonald was prepared; his rii;lit wing under 
Lnuriston, and his left under Souham, with Sebastiani's cavatry, 
being at some distance from him. The latter hastening to his as- 
sistance, and taking by mistake the same route, five thousand 
horse and jwentj'-five thousand fool got entangled in the narrow 
village of Kroiich ; and Macdonald, unable to stand his ground 
alone, was defeated before they could come up to save him. 
Lauriston was fiercely engaged by the Russian general Tauen- 
stein ; and his retreat cut off. The French in these several 
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actions are ailoivod to have lost fifteen thousand men ; ami IhB 
amiv dftstineil to act against Silesia was thus completely disabled. 

Buonaparte endeavored to repair these evils by appointing Ney 
to succeed Oudinof, with strict injunctions to plant his eagles on 
(he walls of Berlin. Ney accordingly on the 4th of September 
took uharge of the army which lay round Wittenberg, and atl- 
vanced towards llie Prussian capital with a view to execute the 
Emperor's orders. The troops of the Crown-Prinoe lay to the 
left; and the marshal's object was to avoid any encounter with 
the enemy, throw himself on the road from Torgau to Berlin, 
and enter into communication with reinforcements from Dresden. 
3ut it was found necessary to pass by Dennewilz, where Tauen- 
stein was stationed, and who might give the alarm to the other 
corps of the enemy. On the morning of the 6lh, therefore, 
Bertrand was sent forward lo attack Tauenstein and draw off his 
attention, while Ney with the rest of the army pushed rapidly by 
without being brought to action. But Bertrand having made his 
appearance too early, notice was given lo the allied troops in the 
neighborhood ; and before Ney arrived, they were ready to dis- 
pute the passage with him. The engagement consequently be- 
cime general , and Ney who had had enough on his hands with 
the Prussians thjugh the Fiench artillery made dreadful havoc 
among them, despaiied of success when the Swedes and Rus- 
sians appeared in the field against him. But no sooner had he 
begun his letreit thin this strved as a signal of flight to the 7lh 
corps, composed cliieflv of Satons ; and the cavalry of the Allies 
rushing into the gap made by their sudden disappearance, the 
army of Ney was cut into two parts, one of which wiih Oudiuot 
reached Scharnit? , the marshal himself making good his retrnat 
upon Torg'iu but wnh the lo«s of ten thousand men, forty-three 
pieces of cannon and the disappointment of the object of his 
march upon Berlin 

The Allies seemed to avoid Buonaparte himself, as they would 
a\ J d the Devil Having dispatched Ney against the Crown- 
Prince on the 4th of September, beset out himself in hopes of meet- 
ing with Blucher, whose Cossaclis bad been commuting depreda- 
tions in the neighborhood of Bautzen ; but that wary adventurer 
knew belter than to trust to an encounter. As soon as Napoleon 
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had turned lils back on that city, Wittgenstein tlireateueil Diesden; 
and the French Emperor recalled to tlio Kibe by this circiim- 
stance, aud by tJje news of the battle of Deniiewitz, came in sight 
of the Russian general on tiie Oth. But tlie Allies, afraid of one 
of those sudden iJaahes of inspiration, when Napoleoji seemed to 
dictate terms to fortune, had enjoined Wittgenstein to fall back in 
his turn. The passes of the Erzebirge received iiini ; and 
Buonaparte following him as far as Peterswald, gazed on the spot 
where Vandamiiie had met his unaccountable defeat, and looked 
across the valley to Toplitz where Alexander still had his head- 
quarters ; but proceeded no farther. He relumed to Dresden on 
the 13th, having taken a son of Blucher prisoner m a skirmish 
on the road ; but was soon called back to the Bohemian mountains 
to the relief of Lobau who was attacked near Gieshubel bv a de- 
tachment of Schwartzen berg's army. In his absence he found 
that the Prince-Royal was preparing lo cross ihe Eloe, and that 
Bulow had opened trenches before Wittenberg, whde Blucher 
approached the right bank of that river, insulting his lieutenants 
and retiring from himself, as was the case again at Haitha on the 
21st of September. Napoleon in these circumstances could 
neither remain at Dresden without suffering the Ciown Prince 
and Blucher to enter Saxony, nor make any distant movement 
against those generals without endangering the safety of Dresden, 
and with it his line of communication with France. The last, 
as the greater evil of Ihe two, he resolved to guard against &a 
much as possible, by fixing himself al Dresden, which he reached 
on the 24lh, His marshals had orders to draw nearer to this cen- 
tral point, and the right or east side of the Elbe was abandoned 
lo the Allies. He directed Augereau, who commanded about six- 
teen thousand men in the neighborhood of Wurtzbur^, to join 
him at Dresden. The Bavarian troops, upon whom Augereau 
had ttecn a check, descried not long after. The Allies on their 
side had just received their last re-inforeement of 60,00t) Russians 
under Bennigsen. The most of them came from the eastward of 
M(Bscow ; and among them were lo be seen tribes of wandering 
Baskirs and Tartars, figures unknown to European war, wearing 
sheep-skins, and armed with bows and arrows ; men brought from 
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the very wall of China, to ".hon thp naiiuvv range of dpspotio 
swiiy, and stop the ovenvlicliiutig tide ut modem ciMlizatU'ii 

The Allies having now collecled tlieii ulrricjt 'Strength, and 
being in numbers greatly supenoi to the adversary, delermineJ 
to execute a joint movement, so as to transfer then forces lo ihe 
lefi bank of the Elbe ^ and slionld Buonaparte peisist in remain- 
ing at Dresden, to cut him off fiom his communications with the 
Rhine. On the 3rd of October, Blucher cio^sed the Elbe , aiiJ 
driving Bertrand before him, fixed his head quarters at Duben. 
The Crown Prince crossed at Rosslnu ; and ilms both the great 
armies passed o\er to the otber side, leaving the right bank clear, 
with the e\ciption ol the division of Tanenstein, which still lay 
before Wittenberg; Ney rttired before this unequal force lo 
Leipsic, and Schivarizenbeij; advanced from the south as far as 
Marieiibcrg It nasitlhia period, and in this critical position, 
that lh<. Einppror recened a confidential letter from the King of 
Baiaria, assuring him that he would hold out t.ix weeks longer 
ajainst all the allurements that were offered him to desert his 
cause On this, BuoiiapdttP hnding one grand slroke necessary, 
bjth tj baffle his enemies and secure the wavering fidelity of his 
allies, conceived and pioposed to his council one of the boldest 
schemes he had ever thought of or executed. The Allies, by 
concentrating themselves on the left bonk of the Elbe, had left 
the right side deftnctless with the exception of the inconsiderable 
force of t (umstfin at Wittenberg. This circumstance did not 
escape tin. falcon glance of Napoleon. He proposed, therefore, 
lo change pillions with the enemy ; to occupy the right bank 
of the Llbe which they had quitted, resiing his extreme left on 
Dresden and his right on Hamburg ; to recover the cities of Ber. 
lin, Brandenburg, and Mcchlenburg; to deblockade the great 
garrisons, and add their troops to the main army, and carrying 
on the ivar between the Elbe and the Oder from the resources of 
a country jet untouched and in his turn becoming the assailant, 
instead of acting on the defensive, to dazzle aiid overpower the 
Allies no less by the daring novelty of his enterprise, than by ibe 
addition of solid strength it would afford him. He had already 
ordered Regnier and Bertrand to cross the Elbe in furtherance 
of his meditated plan. But the coldness of his marshals, who 
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scMv. Id haw tlmu^lit rn)iii this \\m<- \\y.<\. there Wiw ivi ^affSv Ih][ 
in fear, lui'l llio il.frctioii of the Havariitji troops, of Mliich lio was, 
iiifonnfff by tiie King of Wmcmhrrg, put an end to his scheme, 
and he gave it up, though not without a struggle. He balanceil 
for tliree daya between advimue and retreat. At length, he re- 
solved upon retiring to Leipsic ; and the orders to Regnier and 
Bertrnnd to proceed towards Berlin were recalled. No time was 
to be lost, and he was obliged to leave Davoust behind him in 
garrison at Hamburg, Lemarrois at Magdeburg, Lapoype at 
Wittenberg, and Narbonne at Torgnu. Still he did not despair 
of some favorable chance which might again bring him back to 
the line of the Elbe. " A thunderbolt," ho said, " alone could 
save him ; but all was not lost while a battle was in hifi power, 
and a single victory might restore Germany to his aiiegiance." 
Das alitef visum ! 

Leaving Duben, whither he had ijone on the traces of Blucher, 
who iitreated across the Muldi to join the CioMnPiince the 
Emperor reached Leipsic eailv on (he I'Sih of Octnb r, and 
reoened the welcome news that his whole foice viould m twenty- 
four hours be under its walls that the Giand irmj of Austiia 
was fast approaching, tut ihat Blucher alaimed by the demon- 
strations against Beilin would be longer m coming up, so that 
there might be an opportunity of fighlmg one armv before the 
arrival of the othei There had alreadv been a skirmish of 
caialr\, in «hioh Murat had nairowly estaped ftom a vOung 
Prussian officer who was cut down \>\ an ordeiiv diagoon of the 
King's. The Prussians, it is said, when coinplimented ou their 
behavior, replied — " Could we dootheriuse^ It was the anni- 
versary of the battle of Jena." It is not a rule in war that Ihe 
party that is vanquished one time conquers the ne\t But any 
thing will serve for the folly of pseudo pattwtism — The town 
of Leipsic has four sides and four gates. On the north those of 
Halle and Ranstadt, on the east the gate of Grirama, and on (he 
south that called Si. Peter's, lead out of the city into extensive 
suburbs. To the west are two rivers, the Pleissc and the Elster, 
which flowing through marshy grounds, are only passable by a 
succession of bridges, the first of ihem leading to ilie villages of 
Ijindenuu and Mark-Runstadt, and commencing close to the city. 
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gatf! of that name. Tliis roail forms tlio only commQiiieatinn 
belween Leipsic and llie banks of tlie Rhine. On the east, the 
river Partha makes a large semi -circular bend, enclosing an ex- 
tensive plain : on the south is the rising ground called the Swedish 
Camp, and another colled the Sheep-walk, bordering on the banks 
of the Pleisse. To Ibis quarter the Grand Army of the Allies 
was seen advancing on the 15th of Oclober. Buonaparte made his 
arrangements accordingly. Bertrand and Poniatowski defended 
Lindenau and the east side of the city, by which the French 
must relreal, Auger?au was posted farther to the left, on the 
elevated plain of Wncliau ; and on the south, Victor, Lauriston, 
and Maedonald confronted the advance of the Allies with the 
Imperial Guards placed as a reserve. On the north, Marmont 
was placed between Moeckern and Eulerist, to make head against 
Blucber, should he arrive in time to take part in the battle. On 
the opposite quarter, the sentinels of the two armies were within 
musket-sliot of each other, when evening fell. But neither side 
seemed willing to begin a strife which was to decide the great, 
the only question — Whether the princes of Europe should be put 
in 8 situation to dictate laws and a government to France, or fail 
(as tliev had so often and so justly hitherto done) incurring the 
penalty which they madly and wickedly thought this object was 
woilb, not only of disgrace and discomfiture, but of their own and 
their people's subjugation ? 

The number of men who engaged the nest morning was esti- 
mated at one hundred and thirty-six thousand French, and two 
hundred and thirty thousand on the part of the Allies. Ail the 
accounts assign a preponderating force to the latter of eighty or 
one hundred thousand men. Napoleon himself visited all the 
posts, gave his last orders, and took occasion, as he frequently did 
on the eve of a battle, to distribute eagles to the new-raised regi- 
ments. The soldiers were made to swear never to abandon ihem : 
and the Emperor concluded by saying aloud, " Yonder lies the 
enemy : swear that you will rather die than permit France to be 
dishonored." And they so swore, and Ihey did and would to the 
last have kept their word, in spite of the superiority of numbers, 
but for the treachery of iheir confederates who thought to set 
themselves free, when indeed they became most slaves! Yhe 
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greiilesit preparuiions for dcfudce were made on the soullierii side 
uf Leipsic, as the attack on the north was less certain. Rockets 
were, however, seen ascending In tlie night, which were supposed 
lo be signals of the approach of Blucher and llie Crown-Prince. 
Napoleon remained all night in the rear of his own Guards, be- 
hind the central position, facing a village called Gosaa, occupied 
by the Austrians. At day-break on the IBlh of October the battle 
began. The French position was assailed along all the southern 
front with the greatest fury. On the French right, the village of 
Markleberg was fiercely assault d by Kleist wlilethe Au trian 
division of Mehrfcldt mak n h ay h gh I h 

compelled Poniatowski lo und 11 I E pe ade 

Marmont send Souham, wl 1 d j d d n h 1 1 

assistance. Marshal Vi dfiih 11 IVlu 

against Prince Eugene f \\ mbe L I ' 'i 

Klenau. The Allies havi dip p ! se 

points, all of them unsucc b& i N ] 1 urn d he 

offensive. Macdonald wa d d k K.1 d b 

him back from Liebertwolko" ilz with the ca^aljy of Sebastiam , 
while two divisions proceeded to sustain General La uriston. This 
was about noon. The village of Gossa was carried by the bayo- 
net. Macdonald made himself master of the Swedish Camp; and 
the eminence called the Sheep-walk was near being taken in the 
same manner. The impetuosity of the French had fairly broken 
through the centre of the Allies, and Napoleon sent the tidings of 
liis success to the King of Saxony, who ordered all the bells in 
the city to be rung, the peal of which mingled with the roar of 
the cannon. The King of Naples, with Latour-Maubourg and 
Kellermann, poured through the gap ui the enemy's centre at the 
bead of the whole body of cavalry, and thundered forward as far 
as Magdeburg, a village in the rear of the Allies, bearing down 
General Rayefskoi with the grenadiers of the Russian reserve. 
At this moment, while the French were disordered by iheir own 
success, Alexander, who was present, ordered forward the Cos- 
sacks of his Guard, who with their long lances bore back th« 
dense body of cavalry that had so nearly carried the day. Mean- 
time, as iiad been apprehended, Blueher arrived before the cny, 
and suddenly came into action with Marmont, being three limes 
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his iiumberi He in cnnscqiii'iicp ohniiipd srreat and decided ad 
% inta^'es , snd before iii^lit fill 1 il i tl p i ll e i illa^e of Mceck 
e 11 together will twentj piece*; if irtlleiy and two thousand 
piisoneis But on the south side the cmteat conttn led doubtful 
Gossa nas still disputed The \ustiijns ol Bianchi s division 
came on with dreadful outcries Poniatowskt e\pn wuh Au^re 
reau s aid had great difficult} m keepmg hit ground bu* 
Schwarizenber^ having pushed a body of hirse across Ihe Pleisse 
to take trie French in rpar they weie instantlj chargtd and 
driven bdok by General Jewtl of the Guard-., and their leader, 
General MelirieUt fell into the hands of the French The bat 
tie raged till night tall when it ceased by niutual consent Three 
cannon bhot fired as a signal to the mote d slant [wiiits mlimate] 
that the conll ct was endei lor the tune, ini the amies, slept on 
lie ground they had occupied dunrg the dov The French on 
the southern side had not rehnquiahed one foiit of their orig ml 
position thiugh attacked by such )<uperior numbers Marmjut 
had indeed been forced hack bv Blucher and compelled to crowd 
his line of defence nearer the walls of Leipsic 

Thus pressed on all sides with Ijubiful lasues Buonapdrte 
availed himself of the capture of Gtoeral Mehrfeldi to dcmind 
an armistice and to signify his acceptance of the te ms pr posed 
by the Allies, but which were now found to be too midtrate as 
all terms would prove lo be, that either were or had a chaice of 
being accepted, because there was an ulleiirr nameless object 
thai drew them on, and from which nothing hut despair couli 
wean them. They offered Buoiaparte lerin't which jiil} abso 
lute necessity could make him subin t tn , and when that neces 
sity came, they said, " No, we will have more, namely the origi- 
nal Blake we played for ; unconditional surrender of the right of 
nations to choose iheir own governmenl," Buonaparte thoughl 
he could make choice of Count Mehrfeldi as the bearer of a pa- 
cific overture with the better grace and more confidence, because, 
after the battle of -\usterlilz, it was the same individual who, on 
the pan of the Emperor of Austria, had solicited and obtained a 
personal interview and favorable terms from Napoleon. " Adieu, 
General Mehrfeldi," said the Emperor, dismissing his prisoner: 
"When, on my part, you mention the word armistice to the two 
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EmpPTrirs, I doubt not that llie voice which then strikes their Pira 
will nivnkcn iiimiy recollections." Muiiy recollettioiis, indped, 
" deep scars which tiiundcr had entrenched," and which required 
to have all traces of them wiped out by an erasure as complete as 
it was unhoped for ! Woe to him who shows and then expects 
favor from princes ! Napoleon received no auswer till his troops 
had recrossed tlie Rhine ; and the reason assigned is, that the 
Allies had pledged themselves solemnly to each other to enter into 
no treaty with hijn " while a single individual of ihe French army 
remained in Germanv ;" when ihere being no fear left for the 
sacredness of their o" n sol! they might pioceed to \iolaIe that 
of France with nnpudence aid nith jnipuniti nor lea%e it tdl 
they had branded it « ilh the image and superscription of an m 
boin si iierv 

The 17lh was spent m preparations on both sides without any 
actual hohtdities At eight o clock on the moinmg if the 18th 
the\ were renewed with tenfold fury Napolion haJ consider 
obI\ eontractfd his circuit of defence and the Fitneh weie 
[wsted on an inner line nearer lo LeipsiL of which Piobtshejda 
was the central point He li niself stationed o » in eminence 
called Thonbeii, commanded a prospeU of the whole fiel I The 
troips were drawn up behind the villages , cannon weie planted 
in fiont and on their flanks and everj patch of wooded gioiind 
which afliirded the least shelter was filled with nflemen The 
battle ihenj med issue Ihe Poles with the gallant Poniatowski 
at their head to whcm thib waa to be the last of his fields of bat 
tie defended the banks of the Pleisae and the alj ininj tillages 
against the Prince of Hp<se Hmiherg B anohi an I Colleredo 
In the centre Barclay Wittgenstein and kleist alvinced on 
Probtshevda «here the> were opposed bj Muiat Victor \.u^e 
reau and Liurision under the eye of Napokon hiiself On 
the !e!l Macdonald had drawn back liis division to a village called 
Stoetierilz. Along this whole line the contest was maintained 
furiously on both sides ; nor could the terrified speclators, from 
the walls and steeples of Leipsic, perceive that it either receded 
or advanced. About two o'clock the Allies forced their way 
headlong into Probisheyda ; the camp-followers began to fly ; the 
tumult was excessive. Napoleon, in the rear but yet en the 
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vprpo of tliis liimQll, proservcd liw enure tranqmliiU Hp nlacd 
Um leserve of the Olil Guard in oidcr, 1 d ill m m perscii o re 
ciiver the viUajre, and saw them fort* their entran(,e ere he h h 
drew to t!ic eminence from wlience he watche i the battle Uui 
ing the whole of this eventful day tins wondLrful man continued 
calm, decided, collected ; and suppoi ted his dinnni'^hed and broken 
R(]uadrons wiili a presence of niitid and a courage as determmed 
as he bad ever shown in dircclmg the tide of onw ird vict rv 
Perhaps his military talents were e\en more to be admiied when 
thus contending againat Fortune and supF'i 101 numbers than when 
ihe fickle Goddess, with her countless followers fought by his 
side. The Allies, at length, tell themselves obliged to desist 
from the murderous attacks on tht Mlhges which cost them so 
dear ; and, wiihdi'awing their troops kept up a dreadful fire with 
their artillery. The French replied with equal --pirit though 
they had fewer guns ; and besides tiieir ammunition « as failing 
short. Still, however, Napoleon completely nmnitainfd the day 
on the south of Leijwic, where he commanded in person On 
the northern side, the yet greater supenonlj of numbers placed 
Ney in a precarious situation ; and pressed hard both by Blucher 
and the Crown-Prince, he was compelled lodrau nearer the town, 
and had made a stand on au eminence called Heiterblick, when 
on a sudden the Saxons, who were stationed in thai part of the 
field, deserted from the French and went over to the enemy. In 
consequence of this unexpected disaster Ney was unable any 
longer lo defend himself. It was in vain that Buonapaite dis- 
patched his reserves of cavalry lo fill up the chasm that bad been 
made; and Ney drew up the remainder of his forces close under 
the walls of Leipsic. The batl!e once more cea&ed at all points ; 
and the same signal having been given as before, ihe field waa 
lefY to the slain and wounded. 

Although the French army had thus kept its ground up to the 
last moment on these two diiys. yef there was no prospect of their 
being able to hold out much longer at Leipsic. The Allies 
pressed with an enormous force on the city : ihc ammuni ion ot 
the French was nearly exhausted : a corps, which it was hoped 
miifht join from Dresden, had not come up ; besides which, Huo- 
naparte had just Icamel that the Bavarians had gone over to the 
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Allies anil mount lo irilereept his return lo France. All things 
counselled a retreat, uhich waa ilesliiietl (like the rest of late) to 
he unfortunate : for when disasters once begin, the hurry aad 
perplexity of mind ihey create multiplies them. Tlie retreat was 
commenced in ihe night-tiine ; and Na|X)Ieon spejit a third har- 
assing night in giving the necessary orders for march. He ap- 
pointed Macdonald and Poniatowski (with whom he parted for 
the last time) to defend the rear. With day-light the Allied 
troops strove to pour into Leipsic in pursuit of the retiring army. 
The King of Saxony sent proposals lo the Allies not lo enter the 
city till (he French had evacuated it ; and Napoleon was advised 
to set fire to liie suburbs lo protect his rear-guard ; but this he 
refused to do, out of regard to his old and faithful ally. He took 
a friendly leave of the monarch and his queen, but their interview 
was broken off by the near discharge of musketry around them. 
They urged him to mount his horse and escape ; but, before he 
did so, he formally released the king's body-guard from aU ties 
to himself and France, He parted only just in lime ; for the 
streets were so choked up with the troops, baggage, and artillery, 
the wounded and the dead, that he found it was impossible to 
make his way through ihem, and was obliged to turn down the 
bye-streets, and, leaving the city through a diS'erenl gale, gained 
the bridge of Ransladt by a curcuitous route. 

A temporary bridge whicli had been erected had given way, 
and the old bridge on the road to Lindcnau was the only one that 
remained for the passage of the whole French army. But the de- 
fence of the .suburbs had beensogallaiitandobstinate, that time was 
allowed for this purpose. At length the rear-guard itself was 
about to retreat, when, as they approached the banks of the river, 
(iie bridge blew up by the mistake of a sergeant of a company of 
sappers, who, in tlie absence of his principal, hearing the shouts ol 
the Cossacks and seeing the confusion ihal prevailed, imagined 
the retreat of tlie French cut ofl^ and set fire to the mine of which 
he had the charge before the proper moment. This catastrophe 
effectually barred the escape of all those who still remained on 
the Leipsic side of the river, except a few who succeeded in 
swimming across, among whom was Marshal llacdonald. Po- 
niatowski, after niaking a brave resistance, and refusing to surren- 
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I'cv WIS (ir wncfl in making llie same alleinpt. In him, it mifrht 
le ^ai(J neiishpd thp last of the Poles, About twenty-five 
tiiois'tnd French "ere made prisoners of war, will) a great 
quantity of artillery and bnggage. The triumph of the Allied 
Monarch*) waa complete: they had once more made mankind 
Iheir footstool They met in the great square, tt^ether with that 
' Ijase foot bxll plaj er ' the Crown-Prince of Sweden, to congrat- 
ulile each other on the event ; and to receive liis sword from 
General Bertrand as commandant of the city. No interview 
took place with the king of Saxony, who waj sent (as a recreant 
to the cause of ihiones) under a guard of Cossacks to Berlin. 
The bridge iihich had been destroyed was as necessary to the 
ad\ance ot the Allies as it had been to the retreat of Napoleon, 
and the pursuit was but slack. However, according to the wri- 
ters on that side of the question, the great point had been gained, 
and the liberation of Germany was effected. If so, the contest 
was at an end, according to l!ie professed objects of the war. But 
it was only then that the old, the secret, and unalterable ones came 
into play. " TJteir cause was hearted." The less formidable 
Buonaparte became, the more were his enemies bent on his de- 
struction ; for the superstructure of power being gone, they came 
in sight of the foundation — Freedom — a thousand limes more 
hateful to them ; and all marks of which they had vowed, with 
curses and in frantic orgies, to root from the earth ! 

Meantime, he himself continued his retrograde steps to Lutzen, 
and thence to Erfurl, which he reached on the 23rd of October. 
The troops, it is said, soured by misfortune, marched with a fierce 
and menacing air, but his own courage was unabated ; he seemed 
thoughtful, but calm and composed ; indulging in no vain regrets, 
still less in useless censures and recrimination. At Erfurt he 
counted his losses, which were greater than he expected r heard 
of new defections among his allies, and parted, for (he last lime, 
with Mural, who, under pretence of bringing up forces from the 
French frontiers, hastily set off" for his own dominions. The 
Poles who were in Buonaparte's army showed a spirit worthy of 
a people wishing to be free, but therefore (as it should seem) not 
trusted with freedom. The Emperor gave thorn their option 
M'hether thev would adhere to his broken fortunes, or forsake 
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nim ai the; riisis iilic i it mighi he of inlv^injn^ to tli em selves , 
bm t!ir\ 13 •» I nn i I i fi! lo hveiII tliemselvTS of llw alteniotive. 
He p^ssed tn i tla^s at Erfurt, wlicre his re-nssenibled force 
ainountefl to nboiit eighty ilionsatid men. Tliese, witii eigiity 
IJioQsaiid iiion "Inch had been left bebitid in the garrisons, ucre 
all that ] emainf d of tn o hundred and eighty thousand at the com- 
mencement of the campaign. Instructions were sent to the com. 
inandants after the battle of Leipsic, to evacuate the fortresses 
and form a juncltoo with the Emperor; but it is supposed they 
never received the orders. Most of them soon after capitulated, 
and the troops were to return to France, on condition of not serv- 
ing for six months, but they were inmiediately made prisoners of 
war by a premeditaled piece of treachery; the difference of birth 
in the contracting parlies being doubtless understood to cancel the 
obligations of justice or honor on one side ; and the boasted good- 
ness of the cause of the Allies malting up for the bare-faeed want 
of good faith. St. Cyr thus lost thirty-five thousand men at Dres- 
den ; and Rapp, nine thousand al Dantzic. After this, Hamburg, 
Magdeburg, Wittenberg, Custrin, and Glogau were the on!y 
places that held out at the end of 1S13. A pestilential fever 
raged in many of these garrisons, filled with the sufferers in the 
Russian campaign, which was sometimes communicated to the 
victors. 

Buonaparte, while he was recruiting and collecting his forces, 
received news that !iis old ally, the Bavarian General Wrede, 
was waiting for him at Wurtzburg-on-the-Mayne, to intercept his 
way to France, and that the Austrians and Prussians were closing 
on his rear, in the direction of Weimar and Laugensalza. Urgnd 
by these circumstances he left Erfurt on the 2'jth of October in 
very boisterous weather. Wrede, not withal and nig ihe mfenoiitj 
of his force, took up a position at Hanau, where he wasjomed by 
some Cossack chiefs. On the 30th the Bavarians occupied the 
wood of Lamboi, and were drawn up in a line on the right bank 
of a small river, the Kintzig, near Newtjoff A sharp skirmish 
took place in the wood, which was disputed, tree by tree, till Buo- 
naparte ordered two battalions of the Guard, under General Curi. 
al, to advance in support of the tirailleurs, when the Bavarians, ct 
Bight of their grenadier-caps, imagining themselves attacked Lv 
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.he whole corps, turned and fled. A successful charge of cavalry 
being at the same lime made on \V rede's left, lie found it neces- 
sary to retreat behind the Kintzig. The Bavarians kept posses- 
sion of Hanau, but the high road to Frankfort pa.ssing on one side 
of the town, the necessary line of retreat was left open lo Napo- 
leon, who proceeded forward towards the Rhine, leaving three 
corps of infantry with Marmont to protect the rear-guard of eigh- 
teen thousand men under Mortier, which was not yet come up, 
hut which made good their defence the next day against Wrede 
ill a skirmish, in which he himself was wounded, and his son-in- 
law, the Prince of AUlngen, killed on the spot. They then has- 
ICLied to rejoin the Emperor. Tlie French are reckoned to have 
lost six thousand men in these two actions, and the Bavarians ten 
thousand. A German miller is said lo have performed a signal 
service in the last day's battle, by turning the wa!er into his mill- 
stream just in time to prevent a body of French cavalry from 
pursuing a body of Bavarian infantry, who were in danger of 
being cut lo pieces by them. Buonaparte reached Frankfort on 
the 30th, which he left to other and to unhallowed guests on the 
1st, and passing through Menlz where he stopped for some days, 
arrived in Paris on the 9th of November. 

His return, under these circumstances, raised a crowd of critics 
and murmurers, who, not to be deceived by a few banners, and 
an empty pai'ade of four thousand Bavarian pnsoners, asked very 
wisely, " Why Ihey heard rumors of Russians, Austrians, Prus- 
sians on the east, and of English, Spanish, and Portuguese on the 
south, approaching the inviolable frontiers of the Great Nali<m ?" 
It was the Great Nation itself who asked this, as if they had no- 
thing to do with the lille but the honor of receiving it, leaving the 
task of maintaining it to others. But the reason why they heard 
these rumors now was that they had heard them twenty years 
before and ever since, except as they were silenced or kept at a 
distance (which drew forth all their courage) by him, whose con- 
duct they now questioned, and whose misfortunes they were ready 
to desert. The Russians did not ask why they heard the report 
of cannon on the banks of the Niemen : they only asked in their 
brutish instinct (bettor than reason that is merely the pander to 
ioppery and cowardice) how ihey should repel the aggression 
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(n^lit or wionc) lo ilie banl '; of tlit StiiK w 1 il wis not ine 
tr bule of QclimrU n t) Ku 'i 1 t itituilt. ut Uej ii ui iiitliusiaam 
thai would pri-\tnl the-e nation'! fiora oienuumiig a countiv too 
elegant to defend ilseU in tin, moment of trui except by prolts 
sionh of moderation, loibeaiance and coirtrry towards its ene 
nues when it could no longer trample upon them as it plea&ed 
Was war a fine thing whtn the remote shout of victor\ si rved 
these pol le talkers and summei patiiots in silk stockings and with 
chapeaua bras fir something to descant upon with their natural 
self cf mplacencj f But did it then bbcome quite shocking and 
baibarous when it came nearer home, and might rouse ihcm fjoin 
iheir effeminate ease or cut sh )rt a i am glorious harangue * If 
it was ambition in Buonaparte, why did they buffer it ! II neces- 
sary self-defence against systematic and unjust aggression, why 
not uphold him in it now more than ever, when the triumph over 
them was likely lo be carried into effect with added rancor and 
indelible ignominy ? Their way was not to stand still and com. 
pliment the sacrifices and exertions of foreigners, who had at last 
(as hy a miracle, and from local accidents) rolled back the tide of 
war from themselves ; but to offer them the praise of men, and 
not of women, by emulating, if they did not mean to be wholly 
overwhelmed by them. Besides, even the late events showed 
that without their leader they could do nothing. Wherever he 
had not been present in the last campaign, the other French gene- 
rals had been worsted. Where he had commanded in person, he 
had cither obtained signal advantages, or stood iiis ground still 
more wonderfully against double his numbers — " frighting the 
souls of fearful adversaries" — with distrust, shame, and hate in 
his confederates. The French nation bad only to stand by him 
to come off victorious ; or for the same reason, to sacrifice liim to 
obtain peace with infamy. Let them defend him as long as he 
had defended them against their enemies, whom by so doing he 
had made his — and he and France would be quits, and leave the 
world their debtor while the world lasted ! 

The German troops when they came in sight of the Rhine ran 
forward and raised a shout of triumph and of filial piety at Fight 
of this guardian stream ; but it does not appear thai old Father 
Rhine frowned and murmured a hoarse warning to them never 
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again (o f rf H li ^ pr tfctt n b\ im-idinjj the it leponlfncp nud 
insulliiiK the hbntj f oilier &t itps — oi ihat they imiidtd !i m 
if he diU A whisper fron Prince M(.tternich iiould have more 
iwiierto sen! tli m m than the roir of all the waters of this 
parent flood to slop U^ lalniit sons ' Tlie libiration of Germany 
was easily effected bv 1 asl h rpinstilini; her petty princes in 
their i rmei soverei^i 'les , for it i« assuicdly muth easier to ri 
lap'ie inti our ill follies and Mces than to alter for the belter 
those who profil by the abuse of power r those w ho suffer bj tl 
being equally altachel to it for some unaccjuniabl reason or 
other The same leverae of fortune followed ever\where 
Prmce Eugenp uas unable lo defend ItaU or the Illynan pro 
vinces afier the defection of Bavaria opened the passes of the 
Tjrjitothe iustriar liorp? and tneCroalians had nutin ed in 
fa\or of tleir former ma^itert. The sea port of Trieste was 
taken at the tnd ol Octobei anl the English occupied Ferrara 
and Ravenna as the Pope in his newly inspiied !oie lo heretics 
had wished them to do a few jeais befure which led to his in 
voluntary trip lo France Hewisno> conducted back with con 
^iderable pomp lo Rome amHst the rejoicings of the people 
where he was remMalled m hia aulhorilj (m concert with the 
Austrians) by that verj sime Muiat who had before hurried him 
with bucl lod citit ha tp and alarming seciecy acrois the Alp* 
Ferdinand wis about the same time ungraciously released fiom 
1 IS confinement at \ alen9ay and returned to his o« n kingdom in 
Ma ch 1814 feiteied bj a sort of treaty which the Cortes an 
nulled (as he sooi after annulle I the Cortes ) It is wished by 
Sine pol liLians to cose the account f Spanish affairs hete as 
if after all the blood and treasute that has been wasted on ll is 
] uppet we ought not to know fir what principles and fir what 
persons we haie thrown away our birthright and our boasted 
privilege " of giving out reformation to the world." The Duke 
of Wellington afler the battle of Vitloria took the fortresses of Si, 
Sebastian and Pampeluna by storm, and hung upon the French 
frontier. Catalonia was the only part of Spain that remained in 
the power of the French, Suchet keeping possession of Barce. 
lona. The rallying cry of Orange-Boven was once more heard 
at Amsterdam and the Hague; and the liberation of Holland ae- 
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cureil by tins Jepnrtiire of tlie French co 

arrival of o. Russian and an Englisli force 

empire rolled back ils refluent course , 

ancient laiiii-marks of piver and iullniit\ 

altars and of thrones from the modern delu^p of anarcliv anH 

revolution that had confounded and sinllowed up all tunr 

honored" distinctions, was compare I bj Mr Cinnin^ in his | lact, 

in Parliament to the gradual re-appearanLC ot mountain oi pro 

monlory after the flood of old — a prettj figure of ■•|-cech enough 

but hardlv worth repeating. 
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CHAPTER LI. 



"LeTTEH FiioM Hambubgh, Feb. 26, 1655-6,— 7Se list iciek, eeviral mag- 
goners coming from Breslatt in Silesia, apon Ihdr aay in tiie Date qf Sarony't 
country, perceived a stag milh a Tnaa vpon hia back, ninnmg wUh ali hit tniglil 
Coming near Ihi ■aaggons he saddtnlyfelX doicn. The waggoners draieiag nigh 
him, Sie poor jnan, sitting upon his bode, made a pitiful comptaml, haie Hud the 
day before he jcaa by the Duke qf Saxony, for killing a deee,amdemaedtobebou.nd 
V7ifA chaiiLs upon thai stag, his feet bound fast under the stages beUif, with tai iron 
chain soldered, and hia hands so chained iu the lioras. T!ie ndseriMe man begged 
earaesUy that tftty vmild shool him to put him aul iff hto pain i but they durst not, 
fearing the Duke, Whilst fhey were talking leiift him, the stag got up again, 
and ran avay leith afl his mights The jcaggoners computed thai he had run in 
sixteen hours Iwenty-sie Dutch miles at the least, which makes near a hartdred of 
your English mitss."—Nm£ to tub Durv OP Thomas Buhton, Esa. 

I HAVE quoted the above passage as a motto to the present 
chapter, because 1 think it a tolerable illustration of the spirit 
and principles of that doctrine of legitimacy which the campaign 
of 1S14 terminated in re-establishing, and to which I am un. 
happily no convert. Such was in fact the slate of manners and 
the generally admitted principle of government before the period 
of the French Revolution, which it was the object of that Revo- 
lution lo proscribe and sweep forever from the earth, where the 
prince not only has the power (for thai is little) but is also sop- 
posed to iiave the right to inflict all the evil he pleases on every 
other meml>er of the community, without any provision in the 
law, in public opinion, or in the spirit of man to resist him — which 
it was the object of all the wars and bloodshed for the last 
twenty yoai's to restore, or prevent the infection and spread of 
^-stem — and it was the repeated, ignominious, and 
re of the Allies lo re-establish at the point of the 
BWord this relation between the prince and the subject as being 
of course and in all cases that of the lawless tyrant and the law- 
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fill vassal, that raise<l such a loud and universal clamor against 
tlie ambition and conquest of France ; as tlvir triuiriph was in- 
stantly to be signalized (returning to the point from which ibey 
set out) by resorting to this very system of hereditary slavery 
under the name of liberty and independence. 

That nations who had in the first instance been lamely led on 
to invade the territories and trainpte on the rising liberties of a 
neighboring state, without the shadow of an excuse or any other 
warrant than their sovereign's nod, should after a long series of 
defeat and disaster be brought back to the charge, inflamed with 
tl e desire of aver s ng supposed wrongs and vindicating the 
natonal honor is ens ly understood. But that France that bad 
abjured and trumphed over tl s principle of legitimacy should 
reee \e t as a gra ous boon o as a " coy, reluctant" pledge and 
guarantee f r tl e nd pendence and safely of other states, when 
si p 1 ad so often been tl reatened with it as a scourge and under 
p I of utter exterm nat on a d subjection ; that she sbould plead 
guilts 1 tl e charges brought against her as if she had forfeited 
1 CI ex tence bv I er a b on a d conquests when nothing else 
(as w as no V made n an fest) couid secure it, and echo the hollow 
profe&9 ns of moderal on and justice made by ber enemies who 
hid g len no proofs of the lo e of independence and freedom 
but by their hatred of her freedom and independence from first lo 
last, I own surprises me, though perhaps it ought not. These 
things happen ; and earth does not roll its billows to swallow up 
at once the oppressor and the hypocrite, and foul wrong and the 
fouler pretext ! Nor if it excites my contempt that !he French 
submitted to the degrading yoke, does it less excite my grief and 
anger that it was imposed by a people (taking pride in ciecking it 
vi\l\i jleur-de-Us and white ribbons — the colors of base fear) whose 
hands had been used to other work ; a people who had set the 
primary and {but for themselves) the indestructible example of 
liberty, and that had shown its spirit and its manhood by choosing 
a king of its own to protect its rights ; but that, like the fabled 
monster of antiquity with animal head placed on a human form, 
turned with rage and loathing from the rational and the free, and 
greedily sought to find out and link itself to the blind and brutal 
prejudices of ignorance and slavery I 
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Napoleon had returned to Paris on the 9lh of November, 1913 ; 
when he iiiimpdiatoly set about applying his remaining resources 
to tlie bfst account. Few they were indeed, compared with 
what they had been ; still fewer compared to what they ought to 
have been (for all France should have risen up as one man on 
tliis occasion in defence not merely of her own honor and inde- 
pendence, but of insulted liberty and human nature) — but what 
he had, he made the best use of. He did not make a secret of 
ihe slendcrness of these resources, but did all he could to increase 
or find subsitilutes for them by art and management — he did not 
deny the greatness of the danger or ihe extent of the sacrifices 
necessary to avert it, openly insisting on these the more to rouse 
the spirit and indignation of the country ; but his manly and 
noble appeals were coldly answered by a people (or those who 
lepresented them) in whom the love of principle in constantly 
superseded by the itch of change; who after the first (lush of 
enthusiasm or the intoxication of success is over, think it easiest 
and safest w hen the tide turns against them, to turn against them- 
selie'., and who bear a charm against the disgrace of this 
{wl ich would make all other nations hang the head in gr ef and 
silence) m that eternil pi mciple of self complacency thit sun 
<!hine rf the breast which has taken up its fa\onte abode with 
fhpin and which nothing can disturb or ibaih It is not (it 
should seem) becoming in so accomplished a p ople tj brood o\ r 
an old and odious grudge — instead of fixing the blame on their 
adversaries it appeared more cindid and courteous to affect to 
lake shame lo themselves for all the prov icitions they had re 
cenel and to pacify the wrath nf the offended misters of the 
species bj thr j\i mg then selves like beaten spaniels into an 
abject and fawning attitude and hcking the feet of those viho irod 
upon them What all Euiope had not done the\ did bv being 
wanting to themselves at this great juncture; thus "blotting 
France out of the map of Europe.'' That France, whose name 
had sounded like a trumpet to the friends and to the enemies of 
the human race, has sunk into ft cypher and a bye-word, for lack 
of a little of the same fortitude in a just cause which those op- 
posed to it had manifested in a most unjust one. Still it murt 

VOL. III. 10 " 
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be allowed tliat llie French are an amiable and poliiihed people 
— and the Hoineii arc even more so ihan the men ! 

The first words Buonaparte addressed to the Senate were, " A 
year ago all Europe was inorchinjj with us : now all Europe is 
marching against us." . The praelical inference (rom this was not 
what he wished. They did not make an answer like the Russians 
in a similar situation — "Sire, ask aJl, we give all, accept all," 
The style of patriotism is difTerent in different countries, A de- 
cree was however immediately issued for levying three hundred 
thousand men. Engineers were ordered lo proceed to the north 
to restore the old walls, which had formerly been the ramparts of 
France ; to raise redoublson the heights, as rallying points in case 
of retreat; to fortify the defiles, and make preparations for de- 
stroying the bridges, if necessaiy. Orders were also issued to 
the cavalry .depots, the cannon-foundries, &c. But money wns 
wanting to defray these extraordinary expenses ; and Napoleon 
had recourse to his old remedy, his private funds ; and at once 
and in spite of remonstrances to the contrary, transferred thirty 
millions in crowns from his own treasury to the public use. 
Councils of administration, of war, and of finance succeeded 
each other hourly at the Thuilleiies As the da\s were tooshort. 
Napoleon availed himself of the night, and employed the houis 
of rest in reading over papers, in signmg documents, and m di- 
gesting his plans. The army of Germany l»ad |ust returned to 
France. It was loo feeble and too much impaued m numbers to 
occupy the whole left bank of the Rhme from Humngen to Hol- 
land ; and in a military pomt of view, many persons wished to 
have it concentrated at once but the Emperor ihuught it ught to 
keep up appeariuices as long as be could. Though but the sha- 
dow of what it was, its aspect was still formidable to the enemy ; 
and the negociations would not go on the worse with the French 
eagles floating at distant intervals along the opposite bank of the 

Overtures of peace bad just been made. On the 14th of No- 
vember, the Baron dc St. Aignan, the French envoy to the court 
of Weimar, and who had lately befn taken prisoner, arrived at 
Paris, chained by the Allied Powers lo make a formal commuui- 
catioa of Uieir views and intentions. The Allies ofl'ered peaoe 
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on condition ihat France should abandon Germany, Spain, Hol- 
land, and Italy, and retirp within her natural boundaries of llie 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine. Thus to give up •' at one 
fell swoop" not only what he had lost, but what he still possessed, 
the price of so many victories so justly and so dearly earned, 
must havp cost Napoleon an eifort of considerable resolution ; but 
he would gladly have consented had it been to purchase a solid 
and cordial peace and the security of France fi im mvasion But 
he was to };rant all this not in return for peace but for being al 
lowed permission to treat; hostilities were not to cease because 
Hegociations had commenced : that is he was lo tie himself bt 
forehand to the utmost concessions the Allies c uld pretend tD de 
mand on any general ground, in cise fhej failed in their finil i\ 
tempt to subjugate France by force of anna and in ihe teeth if 
iheir thcophilanthropic professions v, hile in ca^e ihev succeeded 
they might spurn the bases they had befoie agreed to and dictate 
what terms they chose in the plenitude of their insolence and 
power. Buonaparte, however, ti [lease and to ^ive no handle to 
those who were determined to find fault acquiew^ed in tiese 
terms, through his new Minister (Caulaincourt) on the 3iid ol 
December; but no sooner had he done so than he was told that 
the Allies had thought proper to con^ilt Englind which was is 
umch as to say ihey had a farther game to play Buona 
parte had indeed let fall some hints of maritime rights and inde 
pendence, which England affected to consider ironicil and insulting, 
flew off at a tangent, and determined to establish the independence 
of the continent with a still higher hand, by restoring the Bourbons. 
With ibis view Lord Castlereagh was soon after appointed ambas- 
sador to the Congress at Frankfort ; a man who, under handsome 
features and a plausible manner, concealed a mean capacity and 
a cold heart, and whose only title to distinction consisted in his 
desire of and resolution to attain it by an unlimited subserviency 
to power. From this time the negoeiations went backward, and 
peace was another name for slavery. All this while it was pre- 
tended to " require from France no sacrifice inconsistent with her 
honor or just pretensions as a nation ;"* as if to overrun b coun- 
try with foreign bayonets, in order to impose upon her an heredi- 
• Speech from the throne. 
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taiy yoke, was coiisJstpnt witli either of ihcsc, or as if Kngland, 
" who now sat sciuat like a toad at the ear" of iiic Allies, would 
have thought so Sixty Years Since. There is a degree of assur- 
ance which, risinff wiih the dignity of the persons, hraves the 
judgment of postfnty, and cancels by a biealh of its nostrils ihe 
records of the past * 

The Legislative Body was convoked for the 2nd of December, 
but It adjourned to the 19th, in the hope that by that period all 
the preliminary delay ivould be at an end, and that the Con- 
grobs, which «as to meet at Manheim, would be opened But 
the lime plap&ed and nothing was done The Allies had indeed 
published a proclamation, in which Napoleon was seriously re- 
proached with the levy of new troops, as a proof of inordinate 
ambition and bad faith It was a sure sign ot the modtsty of 
their pretensions, when e\en to usi^t them ttas considered as the 
height of presumption In the mean time, Schu at tzenbcrg had 
entered Switzerland with a large armv (m the Irani of which 
moved the Allied Sovereigns) in violation of the neutiality of a 
country which they had so long afTicted to hol<l sacred , but what 
in others was impiety, was in them religion Blucher with the 
army of Silesia threatened to pass the Riime at Manheim , and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, with others of the Allies, was ad 
vancing through Hanover and Holland. The Duke of Welling, 
ton had passed the Pyrenees, and a royaiist conspiracy v*'as form, 
ing at Bourdeaux and in the south of France. In this state of 
things the Legislative Body met ; and Buonaparte expected from 
them zeal and encouragement ; he only received advice and de- 
mands for security against himself. He laid the documents re- 
lating to the negociation before them to prove that if ho had not 
been able to procure peace, he had done all he could to procure 
it with honor ; but ihey were not satisfied, and wished to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Allies ; and should ihey not i-e- 

• Buonaparte accepteiJ the bnsea proposed by the Allies an the Snd of 
December. On the 10th they wrote to say (hey must consult England. On 
the 6tli Lord Ciiatlareagh arrived at Ihe Hague, tind proceeded directly to 
the hend.quurters of (he Allies. On (he llihof January no answer was 
retnrned ; and on the Gth Cuulaincourl hnd [irracnted himself at the out- 
poats, but was not suffered to pass ; nor was any answer given up f^l A* 
ISth of Junoary. 
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pay this C5iifiJenco wiih moil e ration and good fattli, then to reaist 
afterwards, when having flung away tlit-ir weapons, no great 
harm could ensue. Buonaparte soon determined to dismiss a 
Iwdy wliich was so little in accord with its head ; and on (his oc- 
casion a scene of violent altercation took place, which went onl 
of the ordinary rules of eliquplle, but which was no less called 
for by tlie circumstances of ilie time and the situation of the par- 
ties. " I called you together for the purpose of assisting me, but 
you came to say and do all that was necessary to assist the enemy. 
Instead of uniting, you divide us. Is it when the enemy are on 
the frontiers, that you demand an alteration of the Constiluiion ? 
Rather follow the example of Alsace and Franche-Compte, where 
the inhabitants ask for leaders and arms to drive the invaders 
back. You seek in your address to draw a distinction between 
the sovereign and the people. I am the only real representative 
of the people. Which of you could support such a burden ? 
The throne is merely a piece of wood covered with velvet. I 
alone hold the place of the people. I am the slate. If France 
desires another species of constitution, let her seek another mon- 
arch. It is at me ihe enemy aims more than at France r but are 
we therefore to sacrifice a part of France 1 Do I not sacrifice 
my selflove and my feelings of superiority to obtain peace ? 
Think you I speak proudly ? If I do, I am proud because 1 have 
courage ; and because France owrs her grandeur to me. Yes, 
your address is unworthy of the Legislative Body and of me. 
Begone to your homes. I will cause your address to be published 
in the Monit-eur with such notes as I shall furnish. Even if I 
had done wrong, you ought not to have reproached me with it 
thus publicly. People do not wash their dirty linen before the 
world. To conclude, France has more need of me than I have 
of France. If abuses exist, is it a lime for remonstrance when 
two hundred thousand Cossacks are passing your frontiers? 
Your visionaries are for guarantees against power ; at ibis mo- 
ment all France demands only guarantees against the enemy. 
You have been misled by people devoted to the interests of Eng. 
land ; and M. Laine, your reporter, is a bad man."* 

• True enough i this M. Liiin6 was in oorvespondenes with Ihe English 
•nd with Ljneh, the Mayor of Bourdeaus, to reutore Louis XVIIl. 
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Buonaparte had no belter success ivith ilie Senate, who only 
echoed back tlic word peace in answer to his ciill to arms ; and 
when he proved to them tliat he had tried to make jieace and that 
the Allies liad refused or evaded it on the bases proposed by them- 
selves, they only said, "Try again, offer them carte blanche, any 
terms they will condescend to accept." This was the interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Burke has said, that " in a contest between equal slates, 
that power must in the end succeed which sets no limits to its ex- 
ertions but with its existence." Tlie French {to whom however 
he applied the remark) are the last people in the world to perse- 
vere in such a losing game. They saw thai the Allies were de- 
termined to carry on the war, and therefore they were determined 
to give it up, now that it was brought home to themselves. The 
majority of them remained passive ; the worst turned traitors ; 
and it must be confessed that this is a bail which it requires great 
virtue in so light a people lo resist, the temptation at once of break- 
ing their engagements and of making themselves of consequencp 
to the opposite jmrty by doing so Tiuts Ihen instead of a union 
af zeal and devotedness agamit the common enemj , Napoleon 
was assailtd bv murmurs and reproof It was well known that 
England had agents and coi respondents m difiereni parts, of 
France, and pauiculaity at Bouideau\ , and that she «as every, 
where endeavoring to revive the hopes of the old partisans of the 
House of Bourbon. This well became her who had beheaded 
and esiled her own sovereigns, and whose government existed 
in contempt of hereditary right. Bui she thought perhaps lo 
efface or weaken the recollection of the principle at home by 
stilling it abroad. Besides, she had caroused a drunken pledge — 
lo say nothing of that venomed hate of liberty coiled round the 
hearts of the possessors of supreme power, ever ready lo spring 
into act and infix its deadly sting, when once the pressure of fear 
and necessity is taken olf. 

Some of tlie usual orators endeavored to second Buonaparte's 
spirit and sterling good sense, by contending that the illusions of 
peace having vanished, the country had but one alternative left, 
energy or submission. Regnault de St. Jean d'Angely, in his 
speech to the Legislative Body, said, "Surrounded by ruins, 
Frnnce raises her threatening heed. She was less powerful, ]es& 
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rich and \eti feil le in resouri.PS m 179' when her leM<:smmass 
ueliverud CI ampa^ny — m the year seven wiien the batlle of 
Zuiich stoppeil a new mvaaron hy ill Europe — m the \ear eight, 
when thn bittle of Mirtnijo finally "("ned the countrv — Napo- 
1p m had in 1 la h inds the same springs , ' but ' (il is added on 
his own autliorit\) thev hal lost the republican spirit which 
once tempered them Most of the chiefs were worn out in the 
service of their countiy but the sacred fire aoimated the youth 
of Fiance and beamtd on a lew a^rd heals di,voted to glory : 
this was the last ray of hope' II (he rppubhcan spirit was 
worn out the inti republican spirit at least remained in full 
fori,e but the spin! jf liberty is shortlived that of slavery im- 
niortal Had the French been a nation composed of wretched 
serfs and th ir half savage proprietors they would have defended 
their soil fo the ullermost , for slavery is implicit and not seep, 
tieal and baibansm bnggles at no difficulUes Weie it not for 
this the laint rav ot hope that gleamed fiom (he aged and ihe 
^oung would have been one consuming and unquenchable flame, 
witl ering the hopei that bigan to swell and not m the breasts of 
princes, and liberty would have roused herself once more like a 
lioness in her old haunts of the naases of the Ardennes and of 
the field ot Valmy and not have had a deer s heart i^iven her lo 
be always the destined prey of the inevitable venal pack behind 
her But s nee that was not tj be mankind have become no bet- 
ter than cattle in llie market place' 

The year 1S14 opened with these ftail h<^es and gloomy 
presages The E nperor neglected no means of intimidating and 
chec ing the enemy in his advance He knew the circumspec- 
tion an! inesolution of ilie generals opposed lo hirii and he 
strove to i\m\ himself of it He sent orders to tlie Duke of 
Belluno to d spufe the passise of the Vosges foot to fiot viith 
Schwartzenberg and to the Duke of Raguaa to mamtain himself 
as long as possible in the numerous fortresses of Lorrame By 
a general iistruction issued Ij all the Marshals ihey were enjoin 
ed as thev retreated, to leave behind them m the fortresses, and 
in the rear of the Allies their fatigued troops ind those who 
were not jet inuied to the sepvite E\traor(iinarv ooninits- 
■aries were dispatched to the Departments, for the purpose cf 
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superintending tlie levies of men and llie measures of defence. 
In reading iheir names, one would suppose that some of lliem 
were chosen for llie purpose of hindering rather than helping for. 
ward these objects. Frequent military reviews took place in the 
court of the Thuilleries ; and the numbers assembled were often 
doubled by a stroke of the pen in the columns of the Moniteitr. 
Some critics who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, hove 
grudged Buonaparte these troops upon paper, complaining that 
they made the Allies afraid of advancing, and apprehensive of 
having to encounter a national war. Notwithstanding all the ac- 
tivity which he manifested in re-embodying the army, he could 
not hope to open the campaign before the end of January ; nor 
could he reckon on being able to raise more than one hundred 
thousand men. The enemy spread round him a circle of six 
hundred thousand troops. The Allied forces were in echelon on 
the three principal lines of communication, leading from Berlin, 
Warsaw, and Vienna to the Rhine. Napoleon calculated that the 
enemy, who in three months might have five hundred thousand 
men in the centre of France, could at most have only two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand for commencing the operations of the 
campaign. Besides, even these forces were diminished by vari- 
ous blockades, and were scattered over different roads. The 
Emperor therefore had reason to believe, thai by manceuvring 
skillfully in the centre of their march, he might fall in with and 
defeat the enemy's detached corps. He intended to combine his 
forces in the plains of Chalons-sur-Sfarne, before the invading 
armies should be enabled to effect a junction ; and he hoped to 
make amends for the extreme disproportion ol numbers by stri- 
king some decisive blow, which would be doubly advantageous in 
his own territory. He had (beside fifty thousand men on the 
Elbe, either in garrisons, or detained as prisoners of war, con- 
trary lo the faith of treaties, by these who thought more of the in- 
violability of their persons than of their promises) one hundred 
thousand on the Pyrenees, opposed to the English and Spaniards; 
and fifty thousand in Italy under Prince Eugene, who kept eighty 
thousand Austrians in check on the Adige ; and who, if Murat 
had not proved as great a poltroon as he was a braggart, might 
have operated in conjunction with iiim a powerful diversion on 
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the side of Vienna and the Julian Alps Prince Eugene was 
also limpcrtd ui£h as Mmat Imd b^en but to nr purpose. There 
was soineihing at this lime fulsome in the overtures of the 
Allies, to the neai fiitnds an J rela!i\es of Buonaparte : it seems, 
that if he had a son or daughter ^lown up, it would have given 
these ".leek and pampete i niDrilists peculiai aalisfaction to have 
induced the n 1o bell ly luni I wi-.h I hod the power to mark 
the spLiit of the pe lod with the reprobation it Itserves. 
NothLLig w 13 sjcrej then Imt perfidy ' 

It WIS tojlate o tl nik of f v leuating the fortresseson the Elbe; 
fjr ill (.omriunn,ati n had 6een cut off for a couple of niontha. 
There was ■itill timn liovievcr, to evacuate Italy, abandon the 
fortresses on the Rhine ani direct all his forces upon Paris ; but 
Napoleon was averse to the pr ject, probably slill elingins in im- 
asri lation ti a more etlendeJ scale of operations, though nnly the 
conhned arena of France was left for him to bustle in," and 
cor tented hii self with demand ng divisions of infantry from Mar- 
si al Soult and Prince E igcno which il was thought might join 
in tht> second month of the campaign. He ai tlie same time re- 
kased the Pope with a view to throw oil on ihe troubled waters 
of the church and sent Ferdinand back to Spain, in order to 
Itsaen (he influence of the English al Madrid. He would thus 
also have two subiects jf complaint and odium the less. 

The Allies when ihev determined on invading France, haa 
conceived that their immense superiority of numbers would suffi- 
ciently enable them to encounter the wrecks of the French armies ; 
but from the fury with which the peasantry of Alsace and the 
Vnsges opposed the advance of their detachments in every vil- 
lage, they began to fear the danger of a general rising in France ;* 
they therefore endeavored to conciliate public opinion. The Em- 
peror of Russia published a proclamation, the Prince of Sehwart- 
zenberg another, Blucher a third, and so on. A higher compli- 
ment cannot be paid to these effusions than by saying that every 
word and sentiment they contained was belied by the actions and 

• This may serve to show th;i,t the npathy of the Senate and lending 
people in Fnuice was nifeclci! and wilful, nnd that a different impulje (with 
trhut different results 1) miglit have been given to the natioo. 
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purposes of (liose who issued ihcm. But while the generals were 
milking their lioiiiil it's, tlie sulJiers were pillaging and slaying 
without mrrcy. Their atrocities (as was but natural) roused tlie 
ulmost degree of indignation on the part of the country- people. 
I'rince Schwartzeobcrg found (!iat it was no leas r»cces-iory to iu- 
limidate than to proselytise. He threatened to hang every French 
peasant who should be taken with arms in his hands, and an- 
nounced his intention of burning every village that should oP.'eT 
resisiance to the invaders. And this threat was to have been 
carried into execution, no doubt, by those soldiers who had shouted 
wiihso much joy when they saw the natural boundary of their own 
country, the Rhine ! 

That which the enemy feared and forbade was precisely what 
was necessary to be done. Napoleon gave orders for ihe levy in 
ma-s of the eastern Departments. General Berckeim was ap- 
poii led to command his countrymen, the Alsactans. The people 
of 1 iirraine and the Franc he-Corn ptc evinced the same devoted- 
ness aa the inhabitants of Alsace. Corps of partisans were or- 
gani-'ed in the Vosges ; on the banks of the Sa6ne the people of 
Burpiindy manifested as much courage as though they had been 
supp irted by armies in their roar. The inhabitants of Chalons 
cut t'.eir bridge, and compelled the Austrians to hall. Mean- 
whitf ■ General Bubna had intercepted the road of the Simplon 
and j'eized on the Valais. The Duke of Castiglione, charged 
with defensive measures in that quarter, repaired to Lyons 
whitb*": the troops hastily detached from the army of Catalonia 
and ti« depots of the Alps were proceeding. The enemy had 
made such progress that it was deemed requisite for Napoleon lo 
opposi' them in person. Schwarizenberg had, with some diffi- 
culty, forced the passes of the Vosges; Blucher was in Lorraine, 
Torch before Metz, and Sacken had arrived at Nancy. The 
Allied Sovereigns had been on the French territory since the 13ih 
of Jam-ary, following the route of the Austrian army. The Duke 
of Rapiisa had retired from before Meniz, leaving it to be de- 
fended by Geneml Rogniat. On the I4th of .lanuary, Ney evac- 
uated Nancy, Moriier Langres on the 16th, and on the 19th Mar- 
mont was retreating upon Verdun. The defence of Belgium was 
eiiiru.sted lo General Maisons, who had to make head against the 
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Prussians under Bulow, tlio English under Graham, and ihe Rus- 
sians under Woronzoff and Winzingeroi'Ie. General Cainot was 
appointed to the command of Antwerp. The Duke of Tarenturn, 
after gaiTisoning the fortresses of the Lou-er Meuse, fell back on 
the Ardeoties ; and on the 19lh was at Naniur, where Napnleon 
dispatched messengers to him to hasten his march upon Chalons. 

Matters being thus prepared, on the 2f>lh of January Napoleon 
sent forward the Prince of Neufchalel to announce to the army 
his intention of immediately joining it. On the 23rd he signed 
the letters-patent by which the Empress was appointed Regent of 
France ; and the next day, his brother Joseph was included tn the 
Regency under the title of Lieutenant -General of the Empire. 
That night the'Emperor committed all his most private papers to 
the flames ; embraced his wife and son for the last time; and at 
three o'clock in the morning of the 25th got into his carriage to 
proceed (o tHe army. It is remarkable that just before he set out 
he had a long and confidential conversation with one of his minis- 
ters,* in which he demonstrated the impossibility of his over, 
coming the Allies from (he want of physical means (except by 
some miraculous chance), said he should try to do his best as 
much as if he was certain of success ; and either overpowered by 
fatigue or from habitual temperament, fell asleep in the minst of 
it. Those who were near enough lo observe Napoleon since his 
last return to Paris, found him gi'ave and thoughtful, his not re- 
ueiviiig from the Legislative Body the support he expected having 
hurt him a good deal ; but he had lost none of his firmness or 
self-possession. 

General Bertrand took his seat in the carriage with Napoleon, 
m Ihe absence of the Duke of Vicenza, who was gone on a sleeve- 
less errand to the Allies, On the morning of his departure he 
breakfasted at Chateau -Thierry, and in the evening reached Cha- 
lons to dinner. On the road leading to Chalons, the approach of 
the enemy had produced a kind of stupor which immediately van- 
ished as Napoleon drove along. In the hour of danger his arri- 
val to join the army presented the only chance of deliverance lo 
which the people could look forward. At every relay, crowds of 
women and children collected round the carriage ; and the men 
• Count Mole 
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who liid be n foimcd mo Njtionil Guaids tl t,LOM.rtd both hv 
ihe r Iwks ai I worU the t\treiie alarm that prp\iiled But 
dismaj aoiii ga*e phce tl confilence, and the peasantry of Dor 
mans Chateau Thietry and Epernay joined to their repeated 
shouts of Viie I Enpereur ' tlie crv of Ahai, 7-es droits reums ' 
tl us affording a clue to iheir seciet senlunents This was recur 
iin' tl the ro"t of the mallei and touchmg the n^ht string, 
nhn,h propcrh sounded might have waked in thunder and 
shattered one more Coalitun Kings and the people it seems, 
remembered what the quarrel was about the diffeience on which 
they had ongmallj split wbik the pohliciins and philosophers 
in the multiplicit* of their refinements had entirely lost sight of 
the mam question 

On alighting Irom his carriage it the house of the prefect Na 
poleoii sent for Berthier the Dukes of Valm\ ol Reggio &.c 
Twenty jeirs before the Duke of Valmy had gamed llie title of 
his Dukedom in those very plains where the national battaticns 
were now a^a n pieparin^ ti make a stand agamit ih se %ery 
Prus&ians coming wilh a different plea in their nnuths but with 
fhesime malice in their heails Oh' and vi'is all ftrgot'' 
And had this n power to stir a flime of sacred \ehemence' in 
a whole people to repel the final insult and the last consumma 
tion ot the long intended injury ' And how had the interval 
been hlled up' Wuh fiend like acts -md saintlike professnns 
to crush the pnncif les of liberty and restore the ancient despot 
ism under the penalty of endlpss war to Fiance and Lurope , 
yet now all this was to be suhtnitled to without a bl w an 1 in the 
pristituttd names of religion and humaniH ' Tl at should be 
last of all. Really, one would rather change ones humanily 
with a baboon" than not " mow and jabber defiante in such a 
case. But the motio of this people is ' bttn complaisant whe 
iher in their public or private transactions To pass on from 
this sore subject — Napoleon was emplojeJ duung the greater 
part of the evening in collecting infoimition fiom those about 
him. He learned that Schwartzenbeig had nearly reached 
Troyes, driving before him the Duke of Treviso and the Old 
Guard ; thai Blucher had entered ?i Dizier that Ney and Vic 
tor had retired on Vitry-le-Fran^ais , and that Marmont was be 
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hind ihe Meuse, between St. Michael and Vifry. The Duke of 
\'icfnza, aftfcr being Uandieil iiboM at the advanced posls, had al 
length been permitted to repair to the Congress at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine. Parties of fugitives, in the direction of Vilry, already 
began to appear in the streets of Chalons, mingled with the eorps 
juat arrived from Paris. The troops that had lately been dis- 
persed along the Rhine, from Huningen to Cologne, after a re- 
treat of twenty days upon so many different roads, now all met 
together in the same plain to rally round Napoleon and form a 
single army. The retrograde movement immediately ceased, and 
order was restored in tlie ranks. 

Napoleon determined to march against that portion of th( ene- 
my's force that lay nearest lo him. During the night he gave 
orders for the advance of the whole army on the road to Vitry. 
He \ci\ Marshal Kellermann to receive the Duke of Taremum, 
who had been delayed in the Ardennes. He halted only twelve 
hours at Chalons ; and early on ihe following day (the 26lh) the 
head-quarlers were established at Vitry. As soon as he arrived 
there, anxious to gain information of the enemy's movements, he 
sent for the sub-prefect, Ihe mayor, the engineer, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the place. Bade d'Albe and Athalrn took 
notes of every report ; and Cassini's map was covered with pins, 
to mark the different points of the horizon where the enemy's 
scouts had been seen. Messengers were dispatched to the Duke 
of Treviso to apprise him of Napoleon's route. The troops which 
had marched during the night at day. break fell in with some of 
the enemy's columns between Vitry and St. Dizier. The Empe- 
ror hastened forward ; and at ten in the morning entered St Dizier 
at the head of the foremost corps. The Allies had occupied St. 
Dizier only a few days ; though their loud boasting had forcibly 
impressed the inhabitants with the dangers that threatened France. 
Bui these troops now commenced a precipitate retreat at the Em- 
peror's approach. His presence roused ihe inhabitants of St. 
Dizier, who gathered round him, endeavoring to touch him, and 
escorted him in crowds to the mayor's house. " All were tiow 
eager lo pursue ike enemy, who was no longer to he feared. En- 
thusiasm spread from place lo place, until it reached the villages 
of Barrois and the forest oi' Der. The peasantry took arms, pur. 
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sued liie enemy, and brought prisoners to St Dizier."* This is 
too laiiiiful a jiicture of natural Frcncli couraj,'e, which shriults 
Ironi danger, but takes heart and is ready to gather laurels whea 
the alarm is over. Tlie reports of the prisoners coafirmed the 
slatementa of the towti's-people, Clueher and the corps of Sackeu 
were marching on Troyes by Brienne to join the Austrians : while 
Yorck'e troops had remained beliind at Melz, and were expected 
to follow Lanskoi's corps (with which the French had just had an 
encounter) to St. Dizier. Napoleon by this first movement had 
therefore surprised Blucher's army as it was proceeding from 
Lorraine to Champagne, and had separated it into two parts. 
Should he now continue his march on Lorraine, to assail the 
Prussian rear-guard ? Or advance directly upon Chaumont and 
Langres to intercept Schwartzenberg ? Or descend lowards 
Troyes, in pursuit of Marshal Blucher? Napoleou decided on 
this last course, to prevent (if he could) the junction of the Prus- 
sian and the Austrian armies ; to save Troyes, and to aim the first 
blow at his most redoubted antagonist. 

The shortest road from St. Dizier (o Troyea lies through the 
forest of Der ; and on tlits account Napoleon gave it (he prefer- 
ence, though difficult at all times, and reckoned almost impracti- 
cable in the month of .Tanuary. At Brienne, however, only two 
marches off, the army would again enter the high-road. In the 
evening of the 27lh, the army threw itself to the right into the 
forest of Der ; a small rear-guard was left behind ; and orders 
were sent to Mortier to fall back upon Troyea with the Old Guard, 
so as to be ready to assist the Emperor's movement On the 28th 
it rained heavily; and the army proceeded with difficulty But 
llie joy testified by the country-people at seeing them uas consid- 
B.'^d as a good omen, and chased away the thought of latigue. 
Napoleon halted at the village of Eclaron, while the bridge was 
repairing. The peasants, who had taken some Cossacks prison- 
ers during the night, k'ndled tires for the soldiers, and presented 
them with their whole stock of provisions. Napoleon, when he 
took leave of the good people of Eclaron, granted them money 
for rebuilding their church, and the cross of the Legion of Honor 
to the surgeon oi the village, who had served in Egypt. The 
• Baron Fain's account. 
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Iroops ari'ived late {from the badness of the roads) at Moiitier- 
en-Der, where Xho head quarters were fixed at the house of Gen- 
eral Vincent, who hud resided in the place for several years. 
News came in from every quarter. One of llie inhabilanls of 
Chavnnge manifested so much zeal and intelligence, that Buona- 
parte determined to make him a notary. Blucher had been slop- 
ped ut Brienne by the destruction of the bridge of Lesmont. His 
rear-guard was only three leagues off; and at eight, the next 
morning, General MUhaud's cavalry fell in with them in the wood 
of Maizieres. The Prussians being driven from the village, the 
curate came and presented himself to Napoleon, who recollected 
him as having been one of his old masters at the college of Bri- 
enne. The Emperor appointed him his guide; and Roustan, the 
Mameluke, aliglited and gave him his horse to ride. Blucher, in 
spite of the speed exerted by the French, was already in com- 
munication with the Aiusirians by Bar-sur-Aube ; and he wished 
to maintain his position at Brienne till their arrival, He occupied 
with a strong force the hill on which part of the town stands: 
some picked Iroops were ranged on the terraces of the castle. 
The Russian General AlsulielF defended the lower town. The 
most determined attack was directed against the terraces of the 
park by General Chateau, son-in-law of the Duke of Belluno, 
who carried the position with such promptitude, that Marshal 
Blucher and his staff had hardly lime to escape. Rear-Admiral 
Basti lost his life in forcing the entrance of the lower town ; but 
his troops, as they ascended the street leading to the castle, fell in 
with a party of Prussian officers, several of whom were made 
prisoners, and among others, young Hardenberg, nephew ol the 
Chancellor of Prussia. He staled, that when taken he was sur- 
rounded by the officers of the Prussian staff, and that Blucher 
himself was by his side. This was not the only escape of the 
kind he had during the campaign. The Prussians attempted to 
retake the castle; and while the position was thus disputed, th? 
main body of the French army took up their quarters for the 
night between Brienne and the wood of Maizieres. As Buon i- 
parte was returning by a bye-path to his head -quarters at Maizie- 
res, he was himself surprised and near being taken by a party 
of Cossacks. At day-break on the 30th, the French were mas- 
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ters of Bi-icnnc ; and the Prussians were in full retreat on Bar. 
siir-Aubc Tiie Duke of Ti'eviso, who had returned to Troyes, 
had orders to cnver thai city, as well as to advance on the road to 
VandcEuvres. 

The Duke of Bassano, who leil Paris some days after Napo. 
leon, now arrived ai the Imperial head-quarters. The Emperor 
was lodged in the casile of Brienne: this beautiful edifice had 
been plundered by the Prussians, and the nindo«s were shat- 
tered by the firing. Napoleon, who had been educated at Bri- 
enne, could not suppress the recollections which now crowded on 
his mind. The evening before, when returning fiom the hatile, 
he had passed by a tree in the paik, under which he remembered 
liaving sat and read Tasso when a boy The injury done to the 
castle and the burning of the town distressed hiin greatly At 
night when he withdrew to his apartment, he formed the design 
of rebuilding the town and purchasing the castle, «ilh a view to 
converting it either into an Imperial residence or a military school. 
Sleep overtook him amidst these various musings on the past and 
the future. 

As soon as Schwartzenberg heard of the battle of Brienne, he 
marched hastily willi his whole army upon Bar-sur-Aube, and 
etTecled his junction with Blucher. At the same time, Yorck 
had repaired promptly to St. Dizier, to keep up his communica- 
tion with his general-in-chief. Thus the Allies seemed to display 
the alertness and importunity of thriving wooers of fortune. On 
the 31st of January, Prince Schwartzenberg and Marshal Blu- 
cher advanced with their whole forces, and offered battle on the 
plain between Bar-sur-Aube and Brienne. It was not i.i tlio 
Emperor's power to decline the engagement if he would; the 
cutting off the bridge of Lesmont (which coiild not be repaired 
under twenty-four hours) preventing his retreat, as it had delayed 
Blucher's advance. The remainder of the 31st was spent in 
preparations for battle. The commencement of the campaign 
thus far was not what Napoleon had anticipated. Just when he 
thought he had surprised Blucher, who was cut off from his rear, 
guard and reduced to half his force, he had escaped ; joined the 
Aiislrians; and now challenged bim to an engagement, in which 
he had only iiltv thousand men to oppose to at least one hundred 
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UioiHand, The baltle which look place on the 1st of February 
dia not tnidto improve the aspect of his afFairs. The Duke of 
Regusa, stationed on the left at Morvilllers, had the Bavarians in 
front of him; the Duke of Belluno, at Chaumeuil and Giberie, 
wasopposed to the Wurtemberg troops and Sacken's corps: the 
Youn* Guard was in the centre at La Rothiere, to oppose Blu- 
Cher's picked troops, together with the Russian guard ; and on 
the right, towards the river, General Gerard defended the village 
of Dienville against the attacks of the Austrian corps of Giulay. 
The French army was composed chiefly of new-raisod levies 
commanded by veterans; bm throughout the whole day tliey dis- 
played the utmost intrepidity. In the centre, where the conflict 
raged with the greatest violence, Napoleon commanded in person ; 
and there also were the Allied Sovereigns. Night put an end to 
the contest ; hut the advantage was on the side of the enemy, 
who only wanted a little more confidence to have become com. 
pletely masters of the field. At eight in the evening, Napoleon 
returned to the Caslle of Brienne, where he gave orders for the 
retreat upon Troyes by tfie bridge of Lesmont, which was hardly 
finished While the army effected this movement, favored by 
thedaikness of the night, the Emperor was not without fear that 
the enemy might intercept their passage. He every moment 
made the met anxious mquiries, and stationed himself at a win- 
dow where h« had a view of the whole line of hvouacs. The 
farmg of musketry iiad entirely ceased , the French fires were 
burning just as ihey left them at the close of evening ; the enemy 
made no movement , nor was it discovered lill day-break that the 
French had abandoned then lines Napoleon left the castle of 
Brienne at four in ih norning. 

On 1 d f F b uarv, the French army recrossed the Aube 
at Lesm n d u he bridge a second time to keep off the 
enemy bu h pi d the Duke of Ragusa in « critical situa- 
tion, wl f d h d enemy, Wrede, ready to dispute his pas- 
sag« I V at the village of Rosnay. Here, as at 

Hanan, where he had encountered the same opposition, the Duke 
of Ragusa drew his sword, and himself gave the word of com. 
mand; his troops charged with the bayonet, and twenty-five 
thousand Bavarians were put to the rout. That exploit alone 
18 • 
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seumed lo justify the confidence whicli Napoloon afienvards 
placed in (lie intrepidity of Marmoiii ; but true intrepidity is 
proved not in facing an enemy or meeliiig deatli, but in maintain- 
ing a principle. While the Duke of Ragusa wns effecting his 
retreat towards Arcis on ihe left bank of the Aube, the main 
bndy of the army was retiring by (he ieft bank on Troyes, where 
it aiTived on the morning of the ard. The Old Guard came out 
to meet them, formed the rear.guard, and checked the enemy, 
« ho thought to enter Troyes behind them. Since ibe departure 
from Paris, no bulletins had been sent from the army. It was 
hoped to commence with a victory; it was now necessary to 
begin with an account of the lost battle of Brienne. Intelligence 
at the same time arrived from the Duke of Vieenza. Tiie Con- 
gress was to meet on the 4th, Count Stadion was to represent 
Austria; Count Razumowski, Russia; Baron Humboldt, Prus- 
sia ; and Lord Castlereagh, England. Napoleon dreaded the de- 
lays which this mode of treating might occasion; and with a 
view lo shorten Ihem, as well as influenced by the lale reverses, 
dispatched a courier on the 5(h with a carte hlancke, to the Duke 
of Vieenza, giving him full power to bring the negociafion fo a 
satisfaclojy issue, to save the capital, and to avoid a battle, on 
which the last hopes of the nation rested. 

The most favorable news came from the banks of the Saone. 
The people of Lyons had made a firm stand against General 
Bubna ; so thai the troops in Dauphiny having had time to come 
up, the Austrians fell back on Bresse. Napoleon mighl have 
defended Troyes longer ; but in the mean tinie the Allies might 
turn him and advance on Paris. He therefore determined to 
continue his retreat, more particularly as at Provins he expected 
Ij meet the first division of the reinforcements from the Pyrenees 
under General Leval. In the skirmishes before Troyes, ihe 
advantage was so much on the side of the French, that the Allies 
thmkmg Napoleon meditaled resuming the olfensive, fell back a 
daj 's march from Lusigny to Bar-sur-Aube. On the 6th the 
army quitted Troyes and took the road to Paris. Napoleon slept 
that night at the village of Gres, half-way between Troyes and 
Nogent , and the next day reached Nogent, where he hailed to 
dispute the passage of the Seine with Prince Schwartzenberg. 
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The e,.c„.,io„ ofTroyesarf ll,cirpr„l„„grf „,„, „,v. th. 
linuhmg Mo» lo liio hopes of the ermy, who were di.piriled to .» 
.ofecnbaHe degree. « WIm ,lmll w, Ul t" „, ihe o„e,ii„„ 
repealed from moMh to mouth. Vol no liiult is to be found with 
the courage of the French army. On the contrary, honor is due 
to them and eternal prai.e— they always did their dutv, and re. 
mained true to glory, their country, ,„d to a cause 'far above 
both these names. That stern discipline of humanity seemed 
necessary to steel the national character (othenvise loo'light and 
flexible) to the proper tone of manhood. If I draw a distinction 
between the French army and the French people, it is to be re 
.nembered that the French themselves wore the lirsl to disdain, 
the common link that bound them ^ and history will scarce see 
cause to reverse the judgment.— The courier, that arrived al 
Cogent still brought unsatisfactory news. In the north the 
enemy had occupied Liege and Aix.la.Chapello. Tho An.lo- 
Prnssian army was blockading Antwerp, which Cornot had 
arrived only just in time to defend : Bulow had entered Brussels 
and Belgium was lost. Blucher was marching on Paris bv the 

the 6 h of February ; and the Duke of T.renlum unable to oppose 
mm had retired on Epernay without knowing where he should 
be able m halt, and whence h. now wreie for orders and rein- 
lorcemenls. 

Even Napoleon seemed to lose spirit al this news He iust 
then too received from Cbatillon the conditions which the Allies 
wished to offer him, and which savored of lale eveots-and of 
I.OHI Caatlereagh's influence. He was now told ■ •■ The Allies 
dissent from the bases proposed at Frankfort. To obtain peace 
France must retire within her old limits." There is a /i»ure in 
diplomacy, whioh may be called e„c™ci«e»l, and of which the 
Allies (for persons who stood so much upon punctilio) were toler- 
able niaslers. First, it was necessary for France to retire within 
Set- n,U.r.l »,„„; then she was to have far oU limit,; next i, 
would be far oU gotemmenl. That would indeed be coming to the 
desired conclusion , she could sink no lower ! Having read the 
dispatches Napoleon shiit himself up i„ his chamber, .„o observeo 
■ mournful silence. The Allies demanded a prompt and e.t. 
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gorical reply. Tlie Prinoo of Mtufdiile! atn! the Duke uf Bas. 
saiio went to iiim, and with painful tmotioiis hmiul at ilie necos 
sity of yiuldiiig. "How '' he at leiigtii extlaiini'd, 'can you 
wish me to sign this treaty, and theieliv iiolate mj solemn 
oath i Unexampled misfortunes have (otn fiom me the promise 
of renouncing the conquests that I have mjself made but, "ihall 
I relinquish those that were made before me? Shall 1 violate 
the trust that was so confidently reposed in me ? After the 
blood that has been shed, and the victories that have been gained, 
shall I leave France less than I found her ? Never ! Can I do 
so without deserving to be branded as a traitor and a coward '( 
You are alarmed at the continuance of the war ; but I am fearful 
of more certain dangers which you do not see. If we renounce 
the houndary of the Rhine, France not only recedes, but Austria 
and Prussia advance. France stands in need of peace : bul the 
peace which the Allies wish to impose on her would subject her 
to greater evils than the most sanguinary war. What would the 
French people think of me, were I to sign their humiliation? 
What could I say to the Republicans of the Senate when they 
demanded their barriers of the Rhine ! Heaven preserve me 
from such degradation ! Dispatch an answer to Caulaincourt, if 
you will : bul tell him that I reject the treaty. I would rather 
incur the risks of the most terrible war." 

Having thus given vent to his feelings, Napoleon threw him- 
self on his camp-bed. The Duke of Bassano spent the rest of the 
night beside his couch , and piofiting of the first moment of sub- 
fcidmg pas'![on, he obtained permission to write lo the Duke of 
Vicenza m such terms as authorized him to continue the nego- 
ciation Napoleon gave orders for the enemy's conditions to be 
transmitted to Pans for the members of the Privy Council to give 
their opinions upon them All, except one (Count Lacuee de 
Cessac), were unanimous for accepting them. 

Blucher had enteitd the Bne-Champe noise, and was advanc- 
ing by forced marches The Duke of Tarentum had retired 
upon Ferttsous-Jouarre, and the fugitives were entering Meaux. 
This bold incursion of the enemy roused Napoleon. He resolved 
to make the Prussians pay for (heir temerity ; and he formed the 
design of unexpectedly falling on thetr flank. Napoleon was 
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porinn; over his maps, wi'.li liis cr>nipa?si?s in liis liana, wlieii the 
Dulie gf Busstino came in wii!i his dispBtches. " Oh ! here you 
are,' said the Emperor; "bull am now thinking of something 
very difTe rent. I am beating Bluehoron the map. He is ad- 
vancing by the road of Montmirail ; 1 will set out and beat tiim 
to.nnoiTow. 1 shall beat him again the day after to-morrow. 
Should this movement prove as successful as I expect it (vill, the 
stale of affairs will be entirely changed, and we shall then see 
what can be done," 

There was no pnsi-rnad between Troyes and Chalons; and 
the road from Nogent to Montmirail, by way of Sezanne, a dis- 
tance of twelve leagues, was accounted by the country- people 
hardly passable. But this did not alter Napoleon's design. He 
left General Bourmont and the Duke of Reggio behind him, to 
keep the Austrians in check, and set forward on his second expe- 
dition against the Prussian army. On the evening of the Sih, 
the Imperial Guard proceeded to Villenoxe ; and on the 91h, 
Napoleon with the main body of his force reached Sezanne. 
Some Prussian cavalry were seen between Sezanne and Cham- 
paubert, and the enemy were marching in perfect security be- 
yond La-FertS. A deep valley, the marsh of St. Gond, and a 
number of woods and defiles interposed between the French and 
tJie enemy, and made it difficult to bring up the artillery. The 
Duke of Ragusa, who Jed the vanguard, turned back, but Napo- 
leon ordered him to resume his march, and applying double 
means to overcome double obstacles, that is, by employing double 
(he number of horses, every thing succeeded to his wish. On 
the morninij of the lOtb the Duke of Ragusa, under Napoleon's 
eye, drove the Prussians from the village of Baye ; and in the 
afternoon the rest of the army arriving at Champaubert, com- 
pletely routed the columns of General Alsufieff; driving one 
part of them in tho direction of Montmirail, and the other on 
Etoges and Chalons. Napoleon took up his abode in a cottage at 
the corner of the village of Champaubert, where he had the ene- 
my's generals who were taken prisoners to dine wilh him, and 
sent off an express to Caulaincourt that things were going on bet- 
ter, and that France might assume a less humble ittitude at th* 
Congress. 
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The Duke of Riigusa was left to keep BIucIut in cliefik, who 
liiid not got beyond Vertusi, while Napoloon advanced in pursuit 
pf Generals Yorck and Sacken wtio were hetweea liim and t!ie 
capital, Tlie troops of Blucher and Schwartzenborg were run- 
ning a race to Paris : to Ije the first lo enter the capital was the 
groat object of their endeavors, as it iiad been the sole thought and 
desire of [heir employers for the last twenty years. It is no won- 
der they were eager to get there, and set the seal of the most un. 
looked-for success on the most odious, barefaced, and persevering 
attempt that liatl ever been made against the rights and happiness 
of mankind. Then so many wars would not have been undertaken 
in vain, so many defeats rashly incurred, so many mortifications 
subniilted lo unrevenged, to prove that kings were all-in-all, and the 
ppople nothing. There must be the place of ineeling and of the 
grand gaol-delivery of crowned heads. There must be scared away 
ihe apparition of the Revolution that like an incubus had so long 
haunted the dreams of monarehs. There musit be bloHed out 
the maxini that " for a nation to be free, it has only to will lo be 
free." There monarehs miglit once more show their heads and 
be hailed as Gods of the earth, on the very spot where one of them 
had fallen down dead like a common traitor and felon ; and syco- 
phants and slaves thenceforth laugh loud when the name of lib- 
erty was mentioned ! — The Prussians contrived lo keep the start 
in this praiseworthy competition. General Yorck was already 
within sight of the spires of Meaux j the Russian general Sacken 
was at La Ferlfi Two nmrchef, more and he would bivouac at 
the foot of Monimartre ' But the Prussians suddenly halted at a 
summons from the Russians who had learnt the nowi of the bat- 
tle of Champaubert Their columns fell hastdv bick ani the 
French army came up nilh tiiem on the llth Tlie advanced, 
guard whieli issued from Montmiiail, stopped the Russians and 
Prussians leturning along the Paris road and a sangumirv con- 
flict immfdiitely began At three in the aftiinoon the Duke of 
Trcviso rejoined the aimj with the Old Guard by the direct road 
from Sezanne Then Napileon gave the eiders for i ^eneral 
and decisive attick On the n^ht f the road looking towards 
Pans Ne) and Mortier placed themsehes at the head of the 
Gtiari and earned tht, Ferme de Grenauv, round wh ch the 
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enemy had strongly posted himself; on the left, General Ber. 
trend nrid the Duke of Danlzic came to the assistance of Generiil 
RicarJ who had been fighting hard since ihe commencement of 
the battle in the village of Marchais. The Russians and Prus. 
sians then gave up the attempt to force a pa.'isage by Montmirail, 
and retired across the fields to Chateau-Thierry, in the hope of 
regaining a communication with Bluchcr that way along the 
banks of the Marne. Napoleon slept that night at the Ferme-de- 
Grenaux, where, the dead bodies having been removed, the head- 
quarters were established. 

On the 12th the enemy were hotly pursued, and sabred in the 
very streets of Chateau-Thierry. Their projected retreat on 
Chalons was cut off, and they were obliged to pursue their way 
through the town, northward to Soissons. Napoleon arrived on 
the heijjhts which command the valley, while the engagement 
was going on, and passed the night in a little detached country- 
house near the village of Nesle. In the morning he proceeded 
to the town, and fixed his residence at the Post Inn. Several 
Prussians were found concealed in the house. The Allies had 
behaved most shamefully at Chateau-Thierry: and on titeir re- 
treat the inhabitants vented the utmost indignation against them. 
The women laughed and wept by turns, and it is said, were seen 
wreaking their revenge by throwing the wounded Prussians, who 
were lying on the bridge, into the river. Like enough. They 
wanted another Danlon, a second 1st and 3nd of September to 
" screw their courage to the sticking- pi ace." What was become 
of the so famous Tricoteuses ? Were they metamorphosed into so 
many Marshals' ladies, who were only afraid that their husbands 
might be worn out in the wars ? Or that, having been now so long 
deprived of the daily processions of the Guillotine, they might also 
by all this tiresome marching and counter- marching, be defrauded 
of Ihe sight of the entrance of the Allies into Paris ? Alas ! the 
bad passions work out their own ends by tlieir proper energy : 
the good only succeed by borrowing the aid of the worst ! Na- 
poleon, in constant pursuit of the enemy, was struck on all sidea 
with scenes of devastation and misery. He fdled the columns 
of the Momteur with the complaints and lamentations of \.h\: 
wretched inhabitants of Montmirail, of Troyes, of La Ferte- 
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sous-Joimrrc, and Mcaux In vain ' The exaniplrs lie heid ODi 
to them of resistance to a foreign foe, whether in ontiqiiity, tne 
recent ones of their encmits, or their own in 1792, instead of 
stirring up the spirit of emulation, sened only to doter an effemi- 
nate and thoughtless people they receded from tlie picture of 
the horrors of war, shut their eirs to it, and only held out their 
hands more eagerly and wildly in token of [reace with those who 
had committed them. Napoleon published two decrees, autho- 
rizing the inhabitants to take up arms and join the troops at their 
approach, and denouncing the punishment of traitors again.st the 
mayors or public functionaries who attempted to repress this 
general movement. But without effecl. The inhabitants of the 
places which the Allies had passed through came indeed lo Na- 
poleon and said, " You were right. Sire, in recommending us to 
rise in mass ; death is a thousand limes preferable to the insults, 
the hardships, and the cruelties, to be endured by those who sub- 
mit to a foreign yoke." But there was no fellow-feeling through- 
out the country, nor any deep and burning sense of shame or of 
revenge. Thus neither foar nor hatred nor glory nor liberly had 
any influence on a people wrapped up in ease and self-opinion ; 
and who, incapable of feeling any intolerable pang from the 
thought of being conquered, had neither pride nor fortitude to 
meet the danger, and only sought to avoid the immediate evil in 
the shortest and cheapest way possible. They had one man ca- 
pable (and alone capable) of defending them ; but him, for that 
reason, they regarded with jealousy and dread, as timid persona 
do not like to have a sword put into their hands. 

Being for the present rid of one portion of the Prussian army. 
Napoleon on the 13tli retraced his steps to go in quest of the other 
half, which he had left between Chalons and Champaubert. He 
gave his last orders to iheDukeof Treviso, who was pursuing the 
fugitive corps of Sacken and Yorck in the direction of Soissons j 
and stopped to arm the national guards of La Vallee with the 
muskets of the Prussians, with which the roads were covered. 
He then mounted his horse at midnight to overtake his guard and 
rejoin the Duke of Ragusa, who was retreating from Champau- 
bert, follnwefl bv Blucher, who had summoned to his aid the 
corps of Kleist and Langcron. On the 14th Marshal Bluchei 
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was on tho point of enterinjf Montmirail, wiieii Marmonl suddenly 
fiiced about in the plain of Vaucliamps; and tlie troops from 
Chateau- Til ierry being now arrived, the enemy perceived the 
whole French army drawn up behind the Dnke of Ragusa and 
ready to give battle. At eight in the morninj^, the shouting of 
the soldiers announced the presence of the Emperor, and the bat- 
tle commenced. 

Marshal Blucher at firet would have declined the engagement, 
but it was out of his power. He covered his retreat by mancBU- 
vring his infantry but the charges of French cavalry broke all 
(he squares that 11 ere opposed tjtheni, and, after a great deal 
of hard fightmg his retieii became a flight Several times in 
the course of the evening Marshal Bluchei surrounded by his 
Etafl defended himself with his sabre and he oued hs escape 
piinctpallv to the darkness which pruenled I a being recog 
nized I lom the field of \ auchimpa Napoleon returned to pass 
the night at the ca-itle f Montmirail 

Si\ days had scircch eh[sed since the Emperor quilted No 
genl but Piincp bchwartzcnber^ haiing succeeded in passing 
the Seme in the interim his pitsence was again demanded in that 
quarter and consigning th Prussians to the Dukes of Treviso 
and Ragusa he set out followed by his indefd tillable Guard and 
(he coipa of the Duke of Tarentum While search was miking 
for a paved roid he stnt word to theDukts of Belluno ind Reg 
gio that on the follown g diy he should debouch in iheir rear by 
Guigne* The Imperial head quarters ariived lite at Meaux 
on the I5th and on the sime night bullelins were foiw^ided to 
Pans mth an account of the news of the week which were -.xn 
followed by a column of eisrbt thcusand Russian and Prus nn 
prisoners who defiled on the Boulevards before the eyes of the 
wondering inhabilanls of Pans But neither battles game I 1101 
convoys of pnsoners could restore the conhdencc of the Parisians. 
They had been accustomed to sit, as in a theatre, and enjoy the 
roar of victory at a safe distance ; but when this grand drama of 
war was turned lo serious earnest and brought home to themselves, 
they did not at all know what to make of it. ll was no part of 
the agreement that they were to be exposed to its vicissitudes. 
They had bargained for a war on paper, of bullelins or telegraplis - 

TOL. Ill II 111 
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ihr. wlii/zing of liullcls wus ([iiitfl a diiForeiit thing. Wli«sn, there- 
fore, reverses cnmo, they thought it a breach of compact, ^nd 
wislied to shift avespoiisibitity wliich they had never contr-mplatetl 
from themselves to their leaders. They were naturally almost 
beside themselves, when they found Schwa rlzenberg at Nangis, 
Wi-ede and Wittgenstrin entering La Bne, that Sens had been 
forced that Bianchi's Austrian corps were marching on Fontaine- 
bltau and Platoff s Ckissacks spreading desolation between the 
\oiine and the Loire 

Early on tie 16th Napoleon quitted Meaux to proceed to 
Gu net, cross ng by Crecy and Fontenay. The inhabitants 
1 led the road wi h cirts, by the help of which the soldiers dou- 
bled their d stances , aid the firing of cannon being heard, the 
artillery drove on at full speed. An engagement had been obsti- 
nately maintained since noon by the Dukes of Belluno and Reg- 
gio, in the hope to keep possession of liie road by which Napo- 
leon was cxpccied : an hour later the junction of the forces would 
have been difficult. The arrival of the Emperor restored full 
cnnfidenee to the army of the Seine. That evening he contented 
himself with cheeking the Allies before Guignes ; and the nest 
morning the troops were seasonably reinforced by General Treil- 
hard's dragoons, who had been detached from the army in Spain. 
Couriers dispatc!»ed to Paris entered the suburbs escorted by 
crowds of people who had anxiously assembled at Charenton. On 
the 17th the troops quitted Guignes and marched forward. The 
Allies instantly knew that Napoleon was returned. General Ge- 
rard's infantry, General Drouet's ariillery, and the cavalry of the 
army of Spain did wonders. The enemy's columns were driven 
back in every direclion, and left ihe road between Mormars and 
Provins covered with the slain. The Duke of Belluno had orders 
to carry the bridge of Montereau that same evening ; and the Im- 
perial guard bivouacked round Nangis, the Emperor s' jeping at 
the castle. 

In the course of the evening one of those jndecein lures by 
whicli he was too oflen inveigled arrived in the shap' of a de- 
.nand for a suspension of hostilities, brought by Count ^arr from 
the Austrians. He availed himself of this opportuniiy of trans- 
mitting a letter from the Empress to her father and of writing 
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one himsplf II is sUntig th t Napilcon ever trusted in the lead 
to this lirced'connoaioLi (o crceti him it was rather an a^gia- 
TitDii and conaiimm tlion j1 his demeiit^ Not ten daugiiiers 
would ha;e interposed b-twecn F aneis and that imperal diadem 
which a soldier of fortune hud pluckeJ from his brow, and which 
fale seeme J now inclined to tesloie to hira The father would 
not even plead to the monarch , but rathtr seek the reparation of 
both their w ronj;s Napoleon at the same lime, however, had 
spirit to write to Ciui-iinciurt to revoke Ins (.arte ^irncAe, say- 
ing it was to save the capital but the captal was now saved; 
that it was to avoi 1 a bailie hut that the battle had been fought, 
and that the mgnctations must rttnrn to the ordinary course. 
The Allies had the ossuiance to reproach Buonaparte wilh iJiis, 
ab a rtcedin^ from his word accoiding to ciicumstances, when 
they themselves encroached upon him with eiery new advantage 
and every hour, as fast as the drawing aside the huge veil of 
hi pocrisv would let them 

On the 18th Nipoleon was vexed to find tliat the Duke of 
Belluno was not v't m possession of the bridge of Montereau, on 
which so much depended He presentid himself before it in the 
morning but the WurlembT^ troops had established themselves 
there duiin,^ the night Napoleon ordeied fjrwaid the Bretagne 
national guaid and General Pajot s caiatry General Gerard 
came up in time to support the attack, and Nipoleon himself ar- 
rived to decile the victory The troops toiik possession of the 
heights of Surville, which command the confluence of the Seine 
and the Yonne ; and batteries were mounted which dealt destruc- 
tion on the VVurtemberg force in Montereau. Napoleon himsell 
pointed the guns. The enemy's halls hissed like the wind over 
the lieiglita of Surville. Tlie troops were fearful least Napoleon, 
giving way to (he habits of his early life, should expose himself 
to danger but he only said, " Come on, my brave follows, fear 
nothing the ball that is to kill me is not yet cast." Tlie firing 
redoubled and undu its shelter the Bretagne guards established 
themselves tn the "uburbs, while General Pajol carried the bridge 
bv so vigorous a charge of cavalry, that there was not time to 
blow up a sin le arch The Wuriemberg troops, enclosed and 
cat to pieces in Montereau, vainly summoned the Austrians -a 
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tlicic iiid. Tliis enrragemcnt was one of tlie masl brillianl of thfi 
caLiii>iiif;ii Tiieir success encouraged ihe troops, rousod the 
couiury-pcjpld, and stimulated the ardor of the young ofFiuers; 
but (lotNing could revive the spirits of the veteran chiefs. Hope 
d;ies not return twice to the human hrrEist. Several of the most 
di:;iinguislied officers (perhaps from contrasting their present suc- 
cei^SL's with their past exploits) were most depressed. 

NapoK'on could no longer repress his dissatisfaction. He re- 
proaelir;d General Guyot in the presence of the troops, with 
having suffi.Tcd the enemy lo surprise some pieces of artillery the 
preceding evening. He ordered General Digi.oii to be tried by a 
council of war for a failure of ammunition on the batteries : but 
aAenvards tore the order. He sent the Duke of Belluno, who 
liad suffered the Wurtembergers to surprise tlie bridge of Monte- 
reau before him, permission to retire ; and gave the command of 
his corps to General Gerard, who had greatly e\ened himself 
during the campaign. The Duke repaired to Surville to appeal 
against tliis dcci.-ion : but Napoleon overwhelmed him with re- 
pmaches for ntiglecl and reluctance in the discharge of his duties. 
The conduct of the Duchess was also made a subject of com. 
phiini ; she was Lady of the Palace, and yet had withdrawn her- 
self from tlie Empress, who, indeed, seemed lo be quite forsaken 
by the new court. Tlie Duke could not for some lime obtain a 
hearing : the recollections of Italy were appealed to in vain ; but, 
mentioning Ihe fatal wound which his sou-in-iaw had received in 
consequence of his delay, the Emperor was deeply affected at 
hearing the name of General Chateau, and sympathised sincerely 
in the grief of the Marshal. The Duke of Belluno resuming 
confidence, again protested that he would never quit the army: 
" I can shoulder a musquei," said 1 e I 1 a e o fo jjO ten the 
business of a soldier, Victor will a ge 1 self n the anks of 
the Guard." These last words co pie ely ubd cd Napoleon, 
" Well, Victor," he said, stretchi gou 1 si I 1 ti remain 
with mo. I cannot restore the comn and of v nr corps, Irecause 
I have appointed General Gerard to succeed jou , butl^..oyou 
the command ol' two divisions of tlie Guard ; and now let every 
thing be forgotten between us." 

Napoleon slept on the 18th al the castle of Surville, where he 
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passerl the following day, when the magistrates of the neighhoring 
dislriefs assembled at the hcad-ijuarters, and he found himself sur- 
rouncied by as many tri-colored scaifs as epaulets. He dispatched 
orders on ihediiferent roads for incessanlly harassing llie enemy's 
columns in their retreat, and pursuing them towards Troves. 
The Emperor conceived that this was the favorable moment for 
bringing forward the army of Lyons, by the help of which he 
hoped to cut olF the enemy's retreat, and render the late successes 
decisive. But this hope was extinguished by the treason of Mu- 
rat, who had just then lif\cd the mask and Joined the English and 
Auslrians, so that (he Viceroy could not spare the promised rein, 
force men Is, and by the lukewarmness of Augereau in making use 
of the troops he had under his command. The cannonade of ihe 
18th had been heard at Pari.s, and care was taken to saiisly the 
public mind, by sending the standards taken at Nangis and Mon- 
tereau to i>e presented to the Empress. On the 20th, Niipoleon, 
with the main body of his forces, proceeded along the left bank 
of the Seine to Nogent. He breakfasted at Bray, in the house 
which the Emperor of Rus-sia had quilted ihe preceding day ; and 
in the evening entered Nogent with the Duke of Reggie's corps, 
which had arrived from Provins. Nogent had suffered dreadfully 
in the obstinate attempt mode by General Bourmont to resist 
Prince Schwartzenbeig's passige of the Seme on the lOth llth, 
and 12lh Durmg these disasters the sisters of La Charite at 
Nogent had continued m then hospital to succor the nou i If- 1 
Napoleon had them introduced to him thanked them m the name 
of the country and presented them with a hundred Nape lejns 
from hi* private purse On the morning of the 23nd he renewed 
his march in pursuit of the Allies. As their columns entered the 
high-road, the accumulation of their forces, instead of increasing 
their strength, only added to their disorder. Alarm spread on all 
sides, and the passes of the Vosges were covered with waggons, 
wounded, and fugitives, as far back as the Rhine. A hundred 
thousand men were flying before Napoleon, who had not ibrty 
thousand to pursue them. Meanwhile, there was noticed on iht 
left a corps of the enemy, which appeared not to move in the 
general retreat, and advanced up to ijie gates of the little town of 
Mery. General Boyer, who repaired thither with a division of 
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llie Guai-tl, niel with an unexpected resistance at the t>ria'ge ; nor 
dill tlie euemy abandon his position till tlje town was reduced to 
ashes. The Frencli were at a loss to divine wlio tliis eonld be; 
they at first thought it was Wittgenstein; but il luriiei! out to be 
Bluelier, who had made this bold recognisatice to learn what had 
bivcoine of Schwaiizenberg, and who soon after withdrew across 
ihe Aubt! at Baudemont or Anglure. The army hailed at ilie 
liundet of Chartres, where Napoleon slept on the nighl of the 2-2nd 
in A laborer's hut. 

On the morniiiijof the23d, Prince LIchfenstein arrived (always 
a iatal omen to defeat the liuit^> of iictory) mth ]i<iciiic ovejtures 
fjom the Austiian camp He l>rout,ht an answer lo tlie leltLf 
^ hich Napoleon had w ritten to his lather m law , and lie acknow 
kdgcd the weight of (lie blows which the Frencli gnieral had 
dtall the Allies fiie laltei mrnlLomd tht reports in tiiculation 
rrspecliij, the new de&i^ns enteilamed against Iiis persjn and 
government, and asl ed whether conforinubh to lie fuoiile 
plan of England, the idea of rtstoring the Biuibons was chensh 
cd ' But w hy asli if they now entertained a dcbyn, ii hiLh had 
never quitted ihtm for twenty yeaia^ 1 here neided no ghoU lo 
tell him thai, ptrttcularlj when the Duke d \ngouicnie was 
with the hngliah in the south ihe Duke dc Btin at Jer^p> and 
the Count d Anois in Switzerland, close at tlie heels of the Allies. 
But Napoleon uniicoountably chose lo Crust to the Prince of 
Lich ten stein's assurances and toihe Emperor of Austria's atlacli- 
ment to him, as if he did not love himself better ihin his diugh 
ter; or as if that very alfection for her would not lead him to re 
store her, as far as it could be done to hei inborn 1 ^i U\ and 
cancel her marriage as a iiisalliaii e in Use If both \ oleni and 
void ! The Emperor was lulled bi lliese flattering aj p n i c & 
into the hope of peace, and pre^a led on to grant an a ce 

TheEaronSt. AignaoatthestmeiimearrnedfiomPa s h I an 
account that the citizens were more alarmed at his c or e h 
his defeats, thinking it would but prolong the war and all tl ey 
wanted was to submit, "Sire!" said M. de St. A ^nan u 1 
the complete influence of this patriotic contagion ad sd ed 
with the bnlJiiess of cowardice, "the speediest peace 11 \» 
beat '." — " It will be speedy enough, if it be dishonorable re 
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plied Napoleon, whose countenance was cloinied ivilli displeasure. 
I'hese words ivcre soon repeated from niouth to mouth ; lie 
mounted his liorse, and all pursuud the road to Troyes. 

Tlie army arrived beibre Troyes in the afternoon of Ihe 23rd ; 
but did not enter it till the next day, the Russians retiring during 
the night after committing great excesses, Buonaparte was met 
with the most enthusiastic acclamations by the inhabitants, among 
whom there was a contention who should first touch his boots or 
l<iss his hand ; and also with complaints of those who, during Ihe 
residence of the Allies, had not shown the same zeal and had 
even hoisted the wliitc cockade. Na|X)Ie n I ad ca el aliiihted 
when he threw his gloves on the table, an I w h 1 I p still in 
his hand called a couzicil of war. N h a 1 ^ hat hud 
been said by ihe Austrian envoy, the re f I Bourixm-. 

had become o sine qua noii with the Allie ad lei aJ of their 
house Uuis XVIII. had already contriv d f h h m of his 
retreatatHartwell,logethisaddrcsses, his s nu h pardons, 

and his promises circulated in Paris. To b su c VV I out this 
climax the whole would have been the ler a n of a ul^ar war- 
fare, and tiiey would have left off just where they began : empires 
would have been shaken and seas of blood have flowed to no pur- 
pose ; but this was an object of a higher order, and to wliich still 
greater sacrifices would only add a loftier sanction and a more 
religious awe — not a question of the boundary of states by this or 
that river or mountain, but the grand distinction of the everlasting 
boundary and impassable line of demarcation between kings and 
the people, whether they should sit on thrones, linked to the skies 
and overshadowing the earth, or whether they should be sup- 
posed to reign not by divine right and by an inherent majpsty of 
nature, but solely for the good and by the consent of the people ? 
This was indeed a question to stir all the pride and vengeance 
of monarchs, all the baseness and servility of slaves, all the spirit 
and resentment of the free ; and this alone could account for the 
lengthened convulsion, " the dread strife" that had already taken 
place, and that was now about to terminate in so happy a 
ettthauasia ! Under these circumstances, it became necessary 
to repress the spirit of disatTection by making examples; two 
individuals were particularly named ; one of them (Vidranges 
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an old royalist) escaped by fliglic ; aad ihe oilier (Ciovant) would 
h.ive esfuped Ino, could the family have obtained access lo the 
Ein|ieror in lime; but the sentence of the law was already exe- 
cuted. So preposterously avei-se was Buonaparte to the shedding 
of blood (except in llie field of bailie) that he seemed to regard 
every other death as no better than a legal murder. The Allies, 
by proposing the armistice at Lusigny, merely wislied lo shuflle 
and gala time ; Napoleon, in consenting to it, was desirous of 
keeping Antwerp and the coasts of Belgium aa the reward of his 
late success.s. The French army had not, liowever, lost an 
instant in pressing hard upon the Austrians. The enemy's head- 
quarters had fallen back as far as Colotnbey ; The Russian guard 
bad retreated on Langres, and Lich ten stein's corps on Dijon. 
The Allied Sovereigns had retired to Chaumont in Bassigny, and 
the French troops were taking possession of Lusigny at the very 
moment when the commissioners for the armistice assembled 
there. DitRculties arose respecting the line of the armistice ; 
which caused more delay. While these points were settling, the 
horizon was thickly overcast, and the critical period of the cam. 
paign approached. 

The Prussian corps of Bulow and the Russian divisions of 
Winzingerode, and Woronzoff after having over-run Belgium, 
had pushed on iheir advanced -guard as far as the gales of Sois- 
sons. General Rusca, who commanded there, was killed by one 
of the first shots that were fired ; and in consequence of his 
death the place speedily surrendered to Genera! Winzingerode. 
The Russians entered it the 13th of February, precisely in time 
lo rally the flying remains of Sacken and Yorck, escaped from 
the battle of Chateau- Thierry the preceding day. These troops 
shortly after effected their junction with Blucber by the way of 
Rheims. The Russians were still desirous to keep possession 
of Soissons, but that lown was retaken by the Duke of Treviso on 
the 19th of February On the 18th Mar'.hal Blucber findmg 
himself m a slate Ic hasten on his tuin to the assisitince of 
Schwartzcnbprjf nriiched frim the banks of the Maine, and 
encamped with fifty thousand men at the confiuetict oi the \ube 
and the beine Fie had been sirengthened on his route at bomme- 
■ona by reinforcements of nine thousand men ol Langerois 
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corps ; and he trusteil that a general junclion oCthe Allied forces 
before Trojes would stop Na[Kileon, and produce the same results 
as al Brienne. It was not eoiiseijuently a single detaclimeiit of 
the army of Silesia which had appeared at Mery, but the van- 
guard of the whole of that army. Blucher had in person taken 
part in the aelion and was wounded. He did not determine on 
retreat till convinced with his own eyes of (he impossibilitv of 
rallying Schwartzenberg s armv bpfore Troje"? He then re 
passed the Auhe but his retreat conceakd one of ihe boUcst 
plans of the c^ ipi S" He resohed to alvance a^ain upcn 
Paris, and altimpt a grand hversion in favor jf the Auatimn 
army. Thus v.\ Lie the mnn body of the French arm\ Has in 
the vicinity of Troy s occupied with the armistice and peace 
the Prussian troops made a ripi 1 descLDt along the two banks of 
the Marne. The Dukes of Ragusa aid Treviso ih- one Irom 
Sezanne, the othei afttrl iving a f,airiaou in Soissons hotl re 
treated on La Ferte sous Jouarre 

This intelligence did not reach Napoleon till the 1 1 ht bttHcni 
the 2iilh and -2711 it chan.'cd all I s plans in tie couise of a 1 w 
hours. In the morning of the 37lh, he marched hastily from 
Troyes in pursuit of the Prussian army, leaving two corps with 
the Dukes ofTarentum and Reggio, charged to limit their elforts 
to keeping Scliw arizen berg in check ; and above all lo mask the 
movement which the army was making on Blucher, With that 
view, the Duke of Reggio and Genera! Gerard, being engaged 
with the enemy, caused the acclamations to be raised along the 
line, which commonly signalized the arrival of Napoleon. These 
shouts were heard by (he opposite line; and while Buonaparte 
WHS retiring by forced marches from Troyes, Scliwartzeiiberg 
believed that he had just joined the army. On the 27th, about ji<Hin, 
Napoleon arrived at Arcissur-Aube ; he stopped a few honrs at 
the seat of M.dela BrifFc, lo lel ihe troops pass the Aube. They 
e u ned bv the cross-road to Sezanne, and at night bivouacked 
no fa f on La Fere Champenoise. Napoleon spt nt the night in 
he ho sp of he curate of Ihe litUe village of Her. Here French 
a y sh d a momentary light on the gloom of the period ; and 
o e ed h s evening-party in^^ a scene of festivhy and mirth. 
1 e r a e engaged in a Latin dispute with Marshal Lefavre 
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Tlie ofliccrsj^ot rounii his Liiocf, wlio eiitcrlninod ihein wuh sing- 
ing cajiliclos. By tiiis time tlic mule arrived will: provisions. 
Tlie curate ^vus at a loss to coJiipruliend iiow liis jruesis were so 
well acquainted with the neighiwring country, (ill they showed 
him Casaini'M map, which each of diem hud in his pocket. The 
repa^^t being ended, every one shifted for himself in the adjacent 
iiarns. The nest morning Napoleon wos on horseback while 
the curate was still asleep: but when he awoke, to console him 
for not having taken leave, he was presented with a well-fdlod 
purse by order of the Grand- Marshal. 

On ! a I Naj leon, with some light troops, attaokeii a 
corps f 1 en n u ider Tettenhorn, tliat had been sent as 
scouts a 1 lai pa S(J the night near the French bivouacks at 
La Fe CI a peno e The army lialtod about ihe mid lie ot tlie 
dayatSeza ne »h e hey learnt that Mortier and Mai niont had 
joined f sol tith at La Ferte-sous-Jouarre , but thai be 
ing still weak, they had fallen back as far as Meau"! and thil in 
order to save that suburb of the capital, there was not a nwment 
to lose. The army immediately pushed forward half «av to La 
Ferte-Gaucher : the Imperial head-quarters were at the castle of 
Estrenay, which the Prussians had pillaged in the morning. Here 
bad news arrived from Troyes. The Auslrians had resumed 
offensive operations the instant Napoleon's back was turtieu ; ao'I 
in a sanguinary action at Kar-sur-Aube on the 27lh, their geno 
rals had shown themselves equally prodigai of their troops and of 
their own persons. Wittgenstein and Sohwarizenberg were 
wounded. The French generals were obliged to fall bacK ; and 
the Duke of Tarentum, who had gained some advantages on the 
sida of Mussy I'Evesque, and had even at one time relieved the 
Austrians in guarding the Congress at Chatillon; was also carried 
along in the general movement of retreat. The enemy now be- 
came aware that the force opposed to them was but a screen ; and 
felt themselves strong enough to detach Hesse- Homberg and Bi- 
anc'ni against the Duke of Casliglione, who was in iheir rear. 
Thus the Austriar.s were advancing again, instead of reireaiing ; 
Augereau could no longer operate the diversion which had been 
planned; and Paris was more than ever threatened by Blnoher, 
who was at the gates of Meaiis. 
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Napoleon still hoped, by an aelivity that was never equiiliea, 
lo restore liis good fortune ; and his (ifsf step was to dispose of 
Bluclier. On the firsi of Mardi, the French armv arrived early 
at Ferte- Gaucher. Napoleon stopped at the house of the mayor, 
a very old man, who had grown young again with zeal. The intel- 
.izence was eneoui'aging. The Prussians had been slopped the day 
before by the breaking down of the bridges of Treport and La-jny, 
by the Duke of Ragusa at the village of Lisy, and by the Duke 
of Treviso at Ihe ford of Tremi. The two marshals still main- 
lained themselves in front of Meau.v ; Napoleon exjvected to arrive 
in time, and the troops, though harassed by fatigue, but sustained 
by the ardent desire of victory, still pressed fbrwanJ by Rebais lo 
La Ferte-sousJouarre. Arrived on the heights, they discovered 
the town at their feet, the windings of the valley, and on the other 
side of tlie Marne the Prussian army, whiiih had escaped their 
pursuit! Blucher had been informed by Teitenborn of Napole- 
on's approach, and lost no time in placing the Marne between 
them, and cutting down the bridge. The Einiicror ordered the 
bridge to be reconstructed with all possible expedition, and went 
the next day to superintend it. The plain between the Marne 
and the Ourcq was covered with detadiments of the Prussian 
army retreating in disorder on Soissons. The roads were bad, 
owing to the weather, and their equipages stuck in the mud. 
The peasants from all parts brouglii in accounts of their distress 
and terror. Napoleon sent off messengers lo Paris and lo Chatil- 
bn with the intelligence of the flight of the Prussians, and 
dispatched orders to the Dukes of Treviso and Belluno to advance 
northward and form the led of a circle, in which Blucher might 
be inclosed. The weather had changed on a suoaen ; and the 
muddy ways, which had retarded the enemy s march, were 
convened by a hard frost into solid and easy roads. Still the 
course of the Aisne opposed a barrier lo the passage of the Prus- 
sians in the direction they had taken. Soissons, the key of thai 
barrier, was in possession of the French, with a garrison of four. 
teen hundred Poles. Blucher had no hope of carrying it by a 
cmiB-de-main. He was at Beurneville, near La Ferle-Milon ; bis 
soldiers scattered over the plains of Gandelu and Aulchy-Ie- 
Chaleau, with the Aisne before and tlic Marne behind them, 
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j)ressed on tho left by the troops of the Duke of Treviso and the 
Duke of RagUMii, and on th b 'V 1 g 

risk of being hemmed in a S d 11yd h 

arms at the foot of tlie ol I p if Th as 
almost the last instance 1 1 h 1 pe f h 1 1) rty 

breathed thick, and dared Ixik ro d f 1 1 ] 

sihlel Napoleon, full of 1 [ j J bo I d h d f 
March by the new bridge f L l" p d 
on the higliway from Ch as f Ch Th d 

at that point turning his 1 1 f h d f 

Soissons, brought it back h fl 1 By f 11 g 
the road, itie troops mar h d q 1 h IP g 

between them and Rheim abl k h bef 
they could pass ihe Aisne, Napoleon slept that night at Bezu- 
St. Germain. While the right of the French army was thus 
advancing by the route of Chalenu-Thiorry, ihe enemy was 
turned on the left by the Dukes of Treviso and Ragnsa, who 
pushed forward to Soissons through Villers-Cotlerets and Neuillv- 
le-Sl. Front. Thus besel or. every side by those masterly com. 
binalions, the enemy gave himself up for lost ; but at that critical 
moment, the drawbridges of Soissons were lowered to receive ihe 
astonished Prussians. — " There is no more to say." 

This unexpected passage was opened for them by Generals 
Bulow and Winzmgerode, who had been brought by the merest 
chance to the otiicr side of (he Aisne, and who meeting l>efore 
Soissons on the 2d of March, had persuaded the Connnandant to 
capitulate. On the morning of the 4th, Napoleon, slill unac- 
quainted with what had happened, continued his movement on the 
Aisne. The Imperial army passed at the foot of the ruined castle 
of Fere-en-Tardenois, and arrived at Fismes, so as lo cut off the 
road from Soissons to Rheims. It was here he first learnt the iosa 
of Soissons and the good fortune of the Prussians. 

Here let us pause. 
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CHAPTER LII. 



THE CAMPAIGN OF 1314. (concluded.) 

England had just obtained the signature of the trealj of Chan, 
mont,* daled the lat of March, by which the Allies bound them- 
selves to confine France within her ancient limits. It is sup- 
posed there were other secret articles relating to the dethron- 
ing of Napoleon, which out of delicacy towards Austria, and till 
success was made sure, were kept back for a time. 

From ihat period both the political and military evenls seemed 
to hurry down a steep descent to their final catastrophe In this 
critical state of things, in which the spirit of the country failed as 
the pretemtons of the Allies became more exorbitant and djcta 
tonal. Napoleon was uneasy at being thrown so fir fnm the 
scene of the negocialions, but did not like to turn bick till he had 
disabled the Prussians from ogim annoying him Abo*e all 
things, he sought nor was he without etpeclations of a battle 
In the night between the 4th and 5th of Mai eh. General Corhi. 
neau was sent with a detachment of ca\alrv to occupy Rheinis, 
Khich ho did the ne\t morning Napoleon next proposed to aur 
pnse the pa'.sige of the Aisnc bv the new bridge at Ben au Bac, 
on the road between Rheims and Laon The whole of the army 
proceeded thither on the 5th along the cross load The bridge 
was carried bv General Nan^iouty's cavalry and the enemy 
driven upon Corbenv Having secured the passage of the Aisne, 
he dispatched scouts to the garrisons of the Ardennes and Lcr 
raine (behind Blucher) with orders to put themselves in motion 

* This mention of England as acting the part of a. buaj-bodj on tie oc- 
casion will he regarded by some as invidious and unpatriotic, and jet we 
shall hear praises the neit mom«nt bestowed on the English minister (Ca* 
tlereagh) for his euergy, perseverance, and wisdom in bringing (he ne^oci* 
tion to this compleiion. 
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fuf the poTjiose of barring l:is retreat and assisting llie operations 
of ihe advancing army. On t!ie (itii tlie Frencli moved Torward 
t<iwards Laon, but lialted at Corbony. The corps of VVinzinge- 
rode, WoronzoiT, and Sacken advanced to meet tlieni to give tlie 
IVussians lirae to rally about Laon, Tlie Russian army took up 
a position on the heights of Craonne, a long, steep ascent, l>e- 
tuoen the course of the Aisne and the Laon road, where they ap. 
])eared inaccessible on the flanks, and difficult to attack in front. 
Obstacles, however, vanished befoie the eagerness to strike the 
last blow ; and the vanguard established itself at Craonne, half- 
way up the declivity. Ney pushed on his troops as high as the 
farm of Ulurbie, Gourgaud and Caraman occupied the defiles of 
the mountain- and preparations were made for a battle the next 
day. Napleon was at the village of Corbeny. 

Here he was presently surrounded by the principal inhabitants 
of the neighboring places. He recognized in one of them (the 
mayor of Baurieus) M. de Bussy, his old comrade in the regi- 
ment of La Fere. This officer had emigrated ; and since his re- 
turn, had lived retired on his patrimonial estate on the banks of 
the Aisne. He acted as guide the next day. An emissary from 
Slrasburg of the name of Wolffe also arrived with accounts of 
(he rising of the inhabitants of tiie Vosges on the supposed retreat 
of the A uslrians : he slated that the peasants near Bar-sur-Ornain 
had killed a Russian general and dispersed his regiment; that 
sallies had been made by the troops at Verdun, at Metz, and at 
Mayence ; and that the garrisons and inhabitants of that part of 
France were more than ever disposed to co-operate whh Napo- 
leon's designs. He does not seem to have done more than given 
a cold and formal assent to their's. There was, in fact, nothing 
he so much dreaded as adding to the unavoidable horrors of war. 
He was chat^eable with a little professional pedantry in this. 
With all his military energy and boldness, he wanted some of 
the revolutionary spirit at this crisis. Levies in mass would have 
been more lo the purpose than armistices and matrimonial alli- 
ances. But he was bigotled lo a mode of success, and would no 
more give the people the head than the ideologists and republicans 
would allow him his ful! scope lo save the cquntry. He still 
trusted to his genius and bis fortune, and would not at the last 
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gnsj) give a loose lo tlio impulse of popular fury, when nothing 
else could serve liim, because it mifflit also overwhelm him. Oid 
I'eruy had a jusler notion of the estremhios of war. 

— '■'■ Now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wide Hood oonfin'd ! Let oiilcr die ! 
Anil let thia world no longer be a stnge 
To feed contention in a, lingering net ; 
But let one spirit at the lirat-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoma, that each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the liead !' 

When the passions dictate the atiiik, thev must be cori'iultel 
iji the defence ; and I hate all reasonmg that bf Ejgles abo if the 
me^ns and loses the end 

The battle of Craonne commenced on the 7th at diy brenli 
Marshal Ney and Marshal \ ictoi fjught at the head of the in 
fantry : Marshal Victor was wounded General Grouchy com 
manded the cavalry of the army and Geneial Nansouly the ca 
valry of the guard : lhe\ were both wounded General Bell ard 
took the command of the cavalry, (he fiie of the art llerv uaa 
directed by General Drouot wht at length succftd d in driving 
back that of the enem\ But the difficulty of miichmg up the 
ascent was extreme ; the ground was contested fori by foot by 
the Russians, and theie was nr means of accelerating their re 
treat by a movement on then flanks The onl> trjphies left of 
the victory of Craonne which was disputed a considerable pari 
of the day, were the enem\ s dead the beat of all trophies ' The 
Russians made another stand at the Ange Gardien an inn where 
the roads lo Soissons and Laon meet to ttive the Prussians time 
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listen to terms of peace. Dm tlio Allies liod no suoh inattrr in 
their heads : they only wanted to [tick a new quarrel with liini. 
They treated the adherence of France lo the basis laid down at 
Frankfort as a breach of the terms of the negociation \vhich ihei/ 
had since offered ; insisted on France returning within her old 
limits, would allow of no discussion ; and unless she did this im- 
mediately, or gave i 
Terences. Napoleo] 
lone of defiance wai 
lion," he said, " it i. 
I as I d 
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■{ which Marshal Ney cleared 
the defile. Thus the French army reached the foot of the heights 
of Laon, Ihe corps of the Duke of Ragusa arriving by the 
Rheinis road al ihe same time that the main body came up by 
that from Soissons. The other troops arrived in succession. 
The Prince of thi' Moskwa, the Duke of Ragusa, the Duke of 
Treviso, and ihe Imperial Guard occupied ditferent positions. 
Every preparation was made, and orders were issued for com- 
mencing the battle ihe following morning al day.break. Blucher, 
who had rallied his Russian and Prussian forces, had also been 
jomed by the vanguard of the Crown.Prince, who advanced but 
slowly and under the suspicion of the Allies. Thus the Pius- 
sian general tbund himself stronger than ever. He opposed to the 
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French cpnlre the corps of Buiow, to their left the corps of Lan- 
geron, Sackcn and \\ nizingerocte, lo liieir right tho corjiji of Kleist 
andloicli. In the centre of lliese troops was ihe lown nf Loon, 
slanding on an elevated peali, and commanding ihe environs. 

No d] -«ou rage men t was felt in the French ranks, either fnim 
the encmj's number oi position. Every thing denoted asanguin- 
arj and decisive battle Napoleon had just put on his boots and 
called for his horses at four in the morning of the 10th, when two 
dismounted dragoons were brought before him. They stated 
that ihe> had juat escaped as by miracle through a koura which 
the eiieiny had made in the night on the bivouacs of the Duke of 
Ragusa, and that all was lost in thai quarter. The inlelligerice 
was soon confirmed , and Marinont, who was at first supposed to 
be killed, was then in the Rheims road, striving to rally his troops. 
This event filled up the measure of the disappointments which had 
of late baffled all Napoleon's etforls ; nor was it an accident, but 
a kind of insult that showed the audacity of the enemy's generals, 
encouraged by numbers and by various circumstances. They ivere 
unable to carry the French position the next day, but were repulsed 
to the gites ot L'ion It was honevei, m vum lo think of 
forcing them there and Napoleon made up his mind to rclreat 
He left Chav ignon on the mornmg of the 1 1th, the armv follow mg 
him and taking up a position in the defiles that covered Soissons 
He was occupied in fortifying this place when a new enemj ap 
peared In the mirht between the 12th and 13th of March he 
learnt that ihe Russian general St Priest with fifteen thou'iand 
Russians bad taken Rheim= after having overthrown General 
Corblneau and killed or taken h m prisoner Nipoleon did not 
neglect so important a place which connected Blucher with 
Schwartzenberg 'i army He immediately set out and arrived the 
same evening at the gates of the town Aftir an obstinate resist 
ance in which the pnem\ s genera! was wounded, ihe Russians 
withdrew and Naprleon entered Rheims at one in thp morning 
General Corbineau presented himself next day arnon^ the mhabi 
taiits, who crowded befoie Napoleons lodgmgs The Duke of 
Ragusa had rallied in time (o co operate in the attack on Rhcims 
He was called upon to give an tccount )f his conduct aiil re 
proaches were not spared, which are supposed to hav rank eiJ la 
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bis breasl. The same day, tlie 14Ui, tlieDuich generalJai 
foniierlj governor of the Cape of <5uod Hope, amvcd iviih a re- 
ill Ojrcc in cut nf six ihousaml men, which lit; hud broiii;l)l from 
Mfzieres and tlic garrisons of tlie Ardennes by the way ol ilhtlpl. 
While Ney was advancing to Chalons, ihe army halltd in the 
neighborhood of Rheims on the 14l!i, lath, and 16ih. These 
ilii'iie days of rest were necessary lo prepare it for new marclics, 
and gave Nopoleou time to meditate on his future line of eondu:;t. 
That military halt was one of the last, in which Buonaparte found 
leisure to sign the official documents and to place the affairs o( the 
empire on their isuslomary ftwling. Up to that period, whatever 
might be the hardships of the campaign, he iiad superintended 
every thing, and shown himself equal to direct the affairs of the 
interior, and light all Europe with a handfu! of men. Such ex- 
traordinary activity must naturally have shocked the shU-life of 
thrones, and showed a capacity too vast for France or Europe 
safely to hold it ! 

Napoleon in this interval had time to look about him at the 
state of his affairs. In the north. General Maisons contrived to 
keep the enemy in cheek between Tournay, Lille, and Courlray. 
Carnol remained master, of Antwerp. The English general Gra- 
ham, on the night between the 8th and 9lh of March, had surprised 
one of the gates of Bergen-op-Zoom, and penetrated into the town 
with four thousand troops ; but they were surprised and defeated 
in their turn by the presence of mind of General Bizannct, who 
is said by Buonaparte to have conducted himself like a second 
Bayard on the occasion. The Duke of Casliglione had lost time 
by amusing himself in a petty warfare with General Bubna about 
Geneva, instead of advancing boldly on Vesoul and the rear of 
the Allies ; and had thus ceased to be of anv use in the great 
events of the campaign. Napoleon had intended to replace Au- 
gereau by a more active and enterprising general, and had fixed 
his thoughts on Marsha! Suchpt. The army of the Pyrenees and 
its commander displayed a loyalty, proof against misfortune. 
Soult was at length compelled to abandon the line of the Ailour 
by the lass of the battle of Onhez on the 27th of February , 
gained that of Tarbes over the Portuguese on the 2nd of March, 
and retreated in good order on Toulouse, but left the road lo Bour- 
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lieauxopeu lo llie Et)glisli, who in concert with Lyncii, the mayor, 
lioislod the standard of Louis XVUI. there on iho l-ilh, in proof 
that the war liad never had for its objrct to meddle wiih the inde- 
pendence or internal government of France. The Duke d'An- 
goulcine was shortly expected lo make his entrance into that cily. 
The progress of the foreign armies by so many difTerent routes 
naturally gave consistency lo the hopes of the house of BourlKiii, 
wiiich had first put all those armies in motion. The Count d'Ar. 
tois had shown himself in Franche-Compte and Burgundy ; and 
Jo.sc|ili Iluunapartc had written lo his brother lo apprise him of 
the secret intrigues and machinations that were going on in 

Napoleon having determined to make head against ihe enemy, 
had no more time lo lose. He wished to strike a decisive blow, 
and he could not accomplish tliis without risking all for all. The 
safely of Paris was the first consideration. Sell wart/en berg 
might he there on the 20th, and it was against him that his inarch 
must be directed. He, however, stood in need of some signal 
advantage, which could not be obtained from an attack in front. 
fie therefore came to the daring resolution of throwing himself 
on the Austrian rear, which manceuvre held out the clinnvc of 
destroying the enemy's rear-guard, of making iinporlant captures, 
of deranging the whole plan of the hostile movements, and placing 
the Allied Sovereigns in a most perilous situation in the heart of 
France. At worst, he could always retire upon the garrisons of 
Lorraine. It was supposed from liarious rumors that Schwart- 
zenberg had arrived at Nogent. To debouch behind liim, the 
army was to proceed upon Epemay, Fe re-Cham pen of se, and 
Mery. The corps of the Prince of the Moskwa, which it had been 
under consideration to employ as partisans in Lorraine, were ap. 
pointed to rendezvous near the same spot. But this movement 
would uncover Paris, and Blucher had already pushed on detach- 
ments lo Compiegne. Napoleon, _a bo ve all things, was desirous 
to secure the safety of his wife and son ; and gave iristruclions 
lo Prince Joseph, to have them removed on the slightest ap|iear- 
ance of danger to the Loire. These ordere were soon after car. 
ried into efl'ecl on the morning of the 29th of March, when the 
Empress and the King of Rome quitted the Thmlieries — it might 
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!m; too much !o say ncvf r to retmn to tliem Tlio younir prince 
resisted, sliciJ Itare, und said he would not lon\£ the palace , and 
it required force to convey him to the cairiage The htir of iho 
greatest name in the modern world, of him who had so lon^ J^ept 
foreigners from France, made way for those " ho liad been justly 
cxpeiled from her soil for incapucity and malice, and who were 
brought back by chose foreigners sgamst her mil England 
willed it, France allowed it; but England will one day rue that 
sentence, and France cancel her own ignominy by reversing it ' 

The necessary disposilions having been made, ihe army set out 
on llie morning of the 17th. The corps of the Duke of Uagusa 
was alone left at Rheims, with strict orders to co-oporatc with the 
Duke of Treviso in defending the road to the capital foot by foot 
against the hordes of Russians, Swedes, and Prussians, thai were 
about to break in upon it, in their rage for the independence of 
nations and sworn attachment to the preservation of the geoijra. 
phioal boundaries of different countries ! Napoleon {who was not 
himself so nice, but was at the bottom of all their good behavior 
and high-flown pretensions, by keeping Ihem (rom traversing the 
same route long before) arrived at Epernay at an early hour, 
where he first heard of the events at Bourdeaux, The hospitable 
inhabitants of Epernay brought out their best Champaign wines, 
to drown for awhile the cares of the soldiers and the generals. 
The next day, ihey continued their march to Fe re-Ch am pe noise. 
In the evening, Rumigny arrived from Chatilion. The Allies 
had given Cautaineourt three days to subscribe to the pi-oposed 
conditions. The time was short, but the circuit which they made 
the couriers take was long : so that the truce would expire before 
the answer could be given, and Lord Castleroagh could not but 
KOiile at so well-managed a result ! On the 19th, the army passed 
the river Avibe at I'lancy ; and towards evening, the advanced- 
guard, passing over the ashes of the town of Mery, gained the 
hamlet of Chatres, on the high road from Troyes to Paris. Some 
baggage and prisoners were brought in, and fresh information was 
obtained. Napoleon had been misled by ihe alarms of ihe capi- 
tal. The enemy had suspended their march on Paris during the 
five days that they remained uncertain as to the events of Lnon 
and Kheims. The check given to St. Priest and Napoleon's stay 
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at ihft Inller place lini] incroasod the iiidocision of tlio tiifmy's 
generals, wlioat first halttiii ; and on liearin^r thai he iva^ lit Epcr- 
nay, ordered a general retreat. Platoff with his Cossacks hod 
nastily withdrawn from Sezanne to Arcis, and li»r licad-qunrttrs 
of the Allies had fallen back as far as Troves. There was even 
a question to continue their retreat to Bar, The troops tlint the 
French liad fallen in with at Chaires were some of the Inst rear- 
guard, who were carrying off the boats of the bridge that had been 
thrown over at Nogent. It was during this momentary panic that 
the Emperor Alexander caused a communication to be made to 
Schwartzenberg at four in the morning to dispatch a courier to 
Cliatillon with orders for the signing of the treaty of peace, de- 
manded by Caulaincourt. The anxiety which Alexander felt on 
that occasion was such, that he himself said, "It would turn half 
his hair grey !" 

Thus the Austrians having retrograded at the mere shadow of 
his name, Napoleon had stopped too short for hia intended plan in 
turning from Fere-Champenoise to Plancy. He was still between 
the Allies and Paris, instead of being behind them. He must 
proceed further eastward to execute his first design. On the 20th 
of March the whole of the army was in motion to reascend the 
Aube, and arrived at an early hour on the heights of Aruis. 
Some of the enemy's troops having been observed on the Troyea 
road, detachments were sent to reconnoitre ; they were vigorously 
resisted, the advanced-guard engaged, and at length the rest of 
the troops were drawn into action. Napoleon thought he had 
fallen in with some scattered corps; hut it was the whole of 
Sch w a rtzcn berg's army, advancing to join Biucher's on the plain 
of Chalons, and thus, according to a late resolution of the Allies, 
to oierwhelm Buonaparte hy superior numbers {ten lo one, they 
thought themselves secure) and avoid continual harassing re- 
treats before his diminished forces. He was aware of all the 
precaution with wliich he inspired his enemies. While en- 
deavoring to mancBUvre on their flanks, he fell in with their van- 
guard in the lateral movement they were making to unite their 
forces before Ihey again ventured to attack him. In this action, 
Napoleon was personally exposed lo the greatest danger. Far 
from shunning the perils of the battle, he seemed to court them. 
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He foaglit al the head of his escort, and wassevei-jl limes nbligeJ 
to exiriciiio hirnselt' from desperate cavaliy-cliarges, sword in 
Iiand. A shell fell at his feel; he awaited the explosion ; and 
was soon enveloped in a cloud of sinolte and dust. He was 
thought to have been killed, but he got upon his legs again, 
threw himself on another hordo, and went to expose himself once 
more to the fire of the balleries, where Death refused him as a 

While the enemy's forces were formin a sen I -ound 
Arcis, the French army rallied under the all f h h uses of 
the suburbs. The fall of night protected n n ha position, 
though they could not long maintain it. Tl b 11 sod each 

other in every direction over the little town f A 1 castle 

belonging to M, de la Briffe (the Imperial head -quarters) was 
pierced on every side. The suburbs too were on fire, and there 
was bui a single bridge over the Aube. Napoleon took advan- 
tage of ihe night to throw a second bridge across, and the move- 
ment of retreat commenced the following morning. The action 
was renewed along the whole line and lasted part of the day. 
The French kept the enemy back, when he ought to have anni- 
hdated them; and repassed the Aube in an orderly manner. 
The Dukes of Tarentum and Reggio were the last who crossed.* 
Unable anylonger to oppose the enemy's masses, he did not choose 
to dispute the road to Paris with them. He still thought of 
operating a grand diversion. He abandoned the road to tlie 
capital, and retreated by the cross-roads to Vitry and Lorraine. 
In this he did wrong ; but he appeared to get out of the way to 
leave treason to do its worst in the capital, in proportion as he 
felt assured that it would do so, and from his reluctance to admit 
any apprehensions on the subject even in his own breast. He 
knew that the fidelity of the Parisians was a desperate chance, 
and he mechanically looked another way, while the cast was 
thrown. Alas! it was time enough to hear of unpalliafed base- 
nfiss, after it had happened ; and then there would be an excuse 

* Nnpoleon, belbre he le.1 Iha town, sent two tliousand fi'anes to the 
Sisters of Charity, to enable them to reliCTe the wants of the wounded .inii 
goffering, Tbla was ihe man who was held up as a monster of ferocity and 
(tmeltj, as a foil to the enuiable doacmrs of Legitimucj ' 
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B say tli.l it WT loo hin to prevent wl.at was inevitable 1,1 iiself! 
" ' """" aJopted by tbe Emperor threatened 

ne c „un tt f the Allies, and might, it is true, kindle a 
ta al Cflnfl an heir renr H.o .1,; . . l 

an neir rear. tJut this was not the moment 

a n ,nd probabilities. It was necessary to mak. 

a uan d ubly u —to prcdnde the possibility of the Allies 
ak .rans, or(.hiel,wa, the <ame ihinj) Beltins there before 
11m tie might rel} on the insinceritj of the leaders, and their do- 
Mre to show oir their ne. mountebank tricks before tbe Allies 
Bo naparte onght not to ha,e let lb. enemy ont of hi, sight for 
an instant H , rei,rin„ to . distance to draw them after him was 
a „llgom clum When , „„ „ gomg to apply , lighted 
match to a mi, o of gunpowder n .ill not io to beckon him olT 
or to make o fi it to al ,rm him , the only « ayis to put it out of 
his power to execute the mischief he miends The,« was in 
Buonapartes conduct m this precipu.t, m„,ement t«, mneh 
•pecnl.iive rotinnment an] too little attemion to tbe mom-cionce 
But I suspect he was influenced (as I said bef re) by a secret 
consciousness of the utter he.nlessness and hollo.noss of those 
on whom he had to depend and songbt an evcuse lor thro.ing 
the bl .me on Fortune rather than letting it remain a spot on bo 
nor on liberty and human nature 

The ball of victory (which Napoleon bad so far endeavored to 
loit up Its arduous ascent with assiduous pains and dauntless 
perseverance, and which he had so often suspended o„ the edite 
of a precipice by bis own sole strength and skill) bein, no. left 
to ilseH, rolled downhill liist enough .itb thundeiing «und to 
the gates of the capital. Napoli«,n was .1 ilie vill.gJof Some 
pius on the night between the 21st and 23nd The ne« day he 
cr«,edthe M.rne , and after sendintj a detachment to summon 
Vitry-lcFrancais, slopped at Pl,s„s „ le Comle On the 21,d 
the army reaeheo St. Dizier, at which town the Dnk, of Vioen.a 
rejoined the he.d.,n„ie„. This circumstance ser.ed a, a ore 
.». for some balf-.tiflod murmurs ,0 b.e.k out among the hijli, r 
oflicers. Ii was asked, •■Which way. ,» .agoing' Whu „ 
to become of ■„.! If he fall, wo shall fall with bim ■" Thust 
should seem as if attachments fo mded on choice and reason 
might always be retracted at the convem.ncc or plea.ure of one 
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of tlie parties, ami that only those lliat were involuntary aul 
fuunded on compulsion, ignorance, or prejudice, were general 
principles of action binding in all circumstances. These were, 
however, exceptions, painful as they M'ere ; for the soldiers and 
officers in general remained firm to their own honor, and to their 
country's independence. Buonaparte dispatched the Duke of 
Reggio on the side of Lorraine and General Pinfi towards Langrcs 
and Chaumont I f ! All p oc d d D 1 

on the 24th and hi h gh ad L 

Burgundy, oroP bjhIfbkflSe dif 

to the intellige 1 I Id h 11 d S 

Dizier on the 3 1 by k f Bl 1 i h 7 h 

rallied under t! I f V Ti d T m 

very much rtse bl 1 f •! I 1 "" 

workings of hab 1 I n„ 1 1 

object. He red bl d h p d Urn 

precise informa fiedpo d dJI Ifh 

combinations, 1 g ! h 1 d f 

power after the b 11 h d I I h 1 d d 

was to throw h m If h I d d p 

perish in the mp B pe 1 p h Id k p h 

mind to yield hmlfqd b \t au d 

grace from so base a foe. Had he rushed foni-ard to meet the 
impending blow ; had he, like the dying gladiator, extended his 
hands towards the enemy after his sword was wrested from him, 
as if his very will had a power to kill,* loud acclamations might 
have followed such an example of heroic self-devotion ; and a 
kindred fury have poured out the blood of those myriads, who 
were insatiable of human gore, and whose appetite for feeding on 
human flesh could only be diverted by delivering up to them the 
violated corse of liberty which ibey came to seek! But other 
counsels prevailed, perhaps dictated by a loftier sense of power, 
and wliich subse(]uent events did not altogether fail to justify. 

At Vitry Napoleon learnt the real posture of affiiirs. While 

Schwartzenberg was forcing the passage of the Aube at Arcis, 

Blucher had arrived by llie Rheims road on fh<: banks of the 

Marne, having driven back the corps of Marmont and Mortier 

' Tbe action of Mr. Keun in the couclnsioD of Bichord 111 
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lowariis Ch ileau Thii m The junction of the two aimiea was 
etFeatd on the J3id Tlie -Vllics hid to decide whethor they 
should maich against Napokon oj advince upon Fans They 
hesitiled, fearing an insurrection in the country behind them, 
whicli IS the military side of France , when some sncrel emi sa- 
Jifs Irom Pans determined them I) proceed Reljiiig upon trca 
son as their be<it auxiliary, they chose the boldest step , and on 
the 23rd of Maich a proclamation, announcing to France the 
rupture of the negociations at Chaiiilon and the juni-tion of the 
two gieat armies, aiowcd the resolution of the AUits to advance 
in mass upon Pans It was expected that the Dukes of Ireuso 
and Rigu'ia would oppose (he maith of the Allies up to the \cry 
fauxbourgs , instead of which thej attempted to rejoin Napoleon, 
and met with a severe repulse at Fere-Champenoise, On hear- 
ing these tidings Napoleon mounted his horse, left Vitry, and 
repaired to St. Dizier with all his troops. He passed the night 
in his cabinet, intent on his maps. If the Allies had made good 
use of iheir advantages in this decisive advance, the French still 
had it in their power to make as resolute a use of theirs. They 
a-fhm hg{ bd) 

P d h y 1 f rally g h g so f m 



I h h b d f 



plJfl fh p Nplhdd 

J ff f h d bl i 

Ins plans were foinied, and he had only to follow then up But 
in the moment of action, his rpsoludon failed h ti le was de 
lerred by what his enemies might say of him , a d a Ro toj ch 
was wanted to finish what a Napoleon bad begun !* 

• It would hare been a subject of regret if the Louvre had been destroyed 
iu defending P^iris ; and bo perhaps of other things. Thus, when a country 
hna anything in it to make it worth ssving, it can no longer be saved by 
destroying every thing in it. Other objects then interfere with the inde- 
pendence of our country, go that it is only in barbarous states that patriot. 
ism ia a pure Hame, a natural instinct. 

VOL, III. 12 21 
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Paris niiglit tiolJ out fur several days ; but would tlic Parisians 
defeud it ? That (jueslioii ouiriii, Ijurdly to have been left to their 
di'cision. Tlie road by the left bank of the Seine stiil lay open 
to Niipolfon. However far advanced the enemy might be, he 
hoped to afrive iti time to rally liis forces under the cannon of 
Montmartre, and discuss the iast conditions uf peace in person. 
The army began its march by the route of TroyesandDoulevcnt. 
Whrn the head-quarters were about to quit St. Dizior, eight or 
ti^n p'rsons were brought in, taken bv the peasants; among others 
M. de Weissemburg, Ihe Austrian Ambassador to England, a 
Swedish general, and others. M, Vitrolles, an agentof the Bour- 
bons, sent by M. Talleyrand to the Emperor Alesunder, was 
among them, but escaped. The only advantage which the Rm. 
peror wished lo take of tlieir misfortune was to make M. de 
Weissemburg the bearer of a direct commimicalion lo his father- 
in-law. But it so happened that at this very period the Emperor 
of Austria hai! been separated from the Allies, had been forced to 
fly with a single gentleman and a single s?rvant in a German 
droska and look refuge in Dijon, where he remained actually a 
prisoner for thirty hours. Napoleon still seemed inclined to at- 
tach some consequence to this application, had it been conveyed 
in time. But that sovereign in being false to "kindred" was true 
to " kind ;" and the greater obligation swallows up the less. Let 
kings stand by one another ; only let (he people stand by one 
another too! I am very willing to compound the matter so. In 
the afternoon of the 28th the army was at Doulevent ; Napoleon 
was met there by an emissary of M. lie Lavalelte. For ten days 
no intelligence had been received from Paris; the engi'rness with 
which llio deciphering the small piece of paper entrusted to that 
man's care was waited for, may be easily imagined. The fol- 
lowing were its contents : — " The partisans of the foreigners, en- 
couraged by what has occurred at Bourdeaux, no longer conceal 
themselves; they are supported by secret machinations. The 
presence of Napoleon is necessary, if he wishes to prevent this 
capital from being delivered up to the enemy. Not a moment is 
to be lost " 

The army had already commenced its march, and arrived at 
Troves on the evening of the 29th. The Imperial Guard marched 
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lifteeeii lengues ihnt day by Doulcvent anil Doulcncourt. At ihe 
liridge of Douleiicourt, Napoloon was encountered by a number 
of couriers anil expresses who had been detained at Nogent and 
Monlereau. The enemy's troops had followed Schwarizen berg's 
movement on the Marne, and the route by Troyes was left open. 
Napoleon instantly ordered General Dejean, liis aide-de-camp, (o 
set otf at full speed, and announce his return to the Parisians. 
After a few hours' rest, he set forward again on the morning of ihe 
3;lth. He thought proper to make a military march as far as 
Villeneuve-sur-Vannes ; when no longer doublful about the secu- 
rity of the road, he threw himself into a post-chaise. Intelli- 
gence was successively received in changing horses, that the Em- 
press and her son had left Paris, thai the enemy was at the gales, 
and that the attack had commenced. He never showed more im. 
patience at the length of the way, encouraged the postilions him. 
self, and advanced wilh extraordinary speed. About ten o'clock 
at night, he was but five leagues fi'om Paris : fresh hoi'ses were 
putting to at Fromenteau near ihe fountains of Juvisy, when he 
learnt that he had arrived a few hours too late. Paris had just 
surrendered, and all was over. 

Some troops from the capital had already reached that village. 
General Belliard was with them, and Napoleon was soon made 
acquainted with the events which had hastened that frightful ca- 
tastrophe. The Dukes of Treviso and Ragusa after the unfor- 
tunate action at Ferc-Champenoise had thought only of falling 
back on Paris ; but they had '«arcelj reached Ferte Gaucher 
when fhev were attacked by a Prussian corps through which 
they hid to cut thur wij On the moriimg rf the 28ih the 
enemy pursued them to Miaut, ani the Regency on hear- 
ing this intelligence, thought pioper to leave Piris At length, 
Jhe Allies descried the walls of the cipital on the esemng of the 
aSth No neus hid come fmm the armies fcr ei^bt dajs. The 
absence if Napoleon had e\tiiiguiihed the hope rf '■uccor. The 
departure of the Lmpress with the Ministers filled up the mea- 
sure of discouragement and distraaion On the appearance of 
the enemy the rich proposed capitulalmg , the working classes, 
who calltd for aims co ild not be supplied uith them. The 
brave soldieis of the Dukes ot Tr"viso and Ragu'.a were detei. 
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tniiiH lo make a last effort. A tew thousand men belonging to 
tlie dcjiSls of Paris, tln^ pupils of tlie Polytcciinic school, and 
from ciijht to ten thousand Parisians, who volunteered from the 
Nnlional Guard, marched out to take part in the defence of the 
capital. The whole of the force did not amount to twenty-eight 
thousand bayonets ; yet it did not despair of making head against 
the enemy. The battle began at five in tfie morning of the 3IKh. 
Prince Schwartzenbcrg commenced operations by an attack on 
the wood of Romainville. The action was sustained with great 
obstinacy and with equal success during the whole of the morn- 
ing. Had Napoleon arrived at this juncture, there is no saying 
what might have happened. Why then was he absent ? But 
towai-ds noon, the plan of (he Allies became more clearly de- 
veloped. Blucher had marched by the right through tiie plain 
of Si. Denis against Montmnrtre, and the Duke of Wurtemberg 
by the left on Charonne and Vincennes. Prince Joseph, aeeitig 
the immense body of troops collected at the foot of Montmartre, 
was convinced of the necessity of capitulating ; and having 
given the requisite powers to the Duke of Ragusa, proceeded lo 
join the government on the hanks of the Loire. 

During the conferences the enemy had spread themsrlves on 
all the neighboring heights of Pfire La Chaise, Chaumont, and 
Mi'nilmontant; Montmartre was carried, and Blucher was about 
to force the barrier of St. Denis, when a suspension of hostilities 
was agreed to. It was five o'clock in the evening ; the terms of 
the capitulation were settled, but nothing was yet signed. Such 
wore tiie communications made to Napoleon ; and he dispatched 
the Duke of Vicenza to Paris to see if it was still possible for 
him to interpose in the treaty. During that interval of anxious 
Kuspense, he was separated only by the river from the enemy's 
out-posts. The Allies had forced the bridge of Charenton and 
spread themselves over the plain of Villeneuve St. Georges ; and 
the light of their bivouacs was reflected on the rising grounds of 
the right bank ; while the comer of the leA bank, where Napo- 
leon was waiting with a few attendants, lay in the most profound 
obscurity. At four o'clock a courier brought word from the 
Duke of Vicenza that all was over ; that the capitulation had 
been signed a little after midnight, and that the Allies were to 
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enlci Paris that same morning. Napoleon immediately ordered 
liis carriage to turn back, and alighted at Fontainebleau. " It is 
liere that we must take a vieiv of human affairs : lei us refiect 
upon so many wars undertaken, so much blood shed, so many 
people destroyed, so many great actions, so many triumphs, such 
political combinations, such constancy, such courage r what has 
been the issue of it all ?"* Only to prove how much the genius 
of one man can do ; hoiv sure it is that kings will prevail against 
the people ; and that the pride of the one is incompatible wiih 
the freedom of the other ! 

On the 31sl of March, at six in the morning. Napoleon entered 
Fonlainebieau. He repaired to his little apartment at the castle, 
situated on the first story, in a line with the gallery of Francis 1. 
In the course of that evening and ihe following morning, the heads 
of the columns which he had brought from Champagne came up 
by the road of Sens; and the advanced- guard of the troops from 
Paris arrived by the road of Essonne. These wrecks of the 
Grand Army now assembled round Fontainebleau, The ditferent 
marshals arrived successively at the Imperial head -quarters. The 
troops as they came up were posted beiiind the river Essonne, at 
Mennecy, or round Fontainebleau. The park of artillery was 
ordered on to Orleans. Napoleon therefore still had an army: 
but while he was considering what advantage he oould make of 
his position, the thoughts of the individuals about him were wholly 
turned to w hat was passing at Paris— ever the slaves of opinion 
and w orshippers of success ! The Duke of Vicenza had met with 
a favorable reception from Alexander ; who held in his hands the 
keys of Paris which had just been presented to him, but could 
give no answer till the troops were in secure possession of the city. 
Meanwhile, the chiefs of the hostile armies had begun lo declare 
themselves against thi5 government of Napoleon. Schwarlzenberg 
in particular, in the absence of his sovereign, was the most eager 
to manifest his sentiments, probably because a diversity of opinion 
might be naturally expected to arise in that quarter ; and was the 
first to avow (after the various mock-lines of pacification, the 
Rhine, the old limits of France, &o., that had been progressively 
insisted on as ihe campaign advanced and drew to its ultimate 
* MaDt«9quieu, us quoted by Bu'on Fuin. 
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clnso) that the Allies would itiake no pence with Napoleon ;* and 
lo recommend it tu France to restore liie Bourbons as the only 
way of cominrr to an amicable unilerstanJirig with the rest of 
Europe, the governments of which (with one esceplioti, at least) 
were not founded on a revolutionary basis. Why had not this 
been stated not only from the beginning of the campaign, but 
during the whole war, as the only ground and object of Coalition 
after Coalition 1 Would they have had fewer accomplices to 
second them, fewer dupes to applaud them ? It would liave been 
a singular piece of self-denial in the sovereigns to renounce ilie 
favorite object of twenty years' solicitude atid prayers to the deaf 
Heavens, the moment that it was providentially placed within 
thiir reach, for the sake of a few blushes or faltering excuses in 
hlMng it appear in what the secret of all their love of independ- 
ence and freedom consisicd. The old Republicans were mad to 
expect it ! The Buonapurtists were traitors ever to think it ! 

This proposition was communicated on the 31st by Schwart- 

Kenberg as his own and M, Metternich'd opinion to the Duke DaU 

berg, the same person whose name is connected with tlie affair of 

the Duke d'Eughien. At this signal the agents of the house of 

Bourbon, availing themselves of the general stupor iliat prevailed, 

no longer feared to show themselves. The same day at noon, 

h C pe VI ] nd the King of Prussia made their en- 

a This event at first excited no sensation ; 

b a fa rof the Bourbons were hoard, and white 

k d d The at^tonished Parisians inquired 

itro f Austria did not appear ; they might easily 

u -.3 d h ason The Emperor Alexander alighted at 

use f M d 1 leyrand. This Minister had been in- 

d L press to the Loire ; but he hailed at the 

b ad u n d Paris to pay his respects to the Allies. 

h p crushed, as he glided back on his insi. 

ra d N a- er had the Czar established himself in 

P b d ncll lo deliberate on the best course for 



* The year following they went fiirther and proposed t( 
There were two names in particulnr to (he elate-paper of the congre,ss of 
Vieiinn, (hose of M. Talleyrand anil the; Duke of Wellington, to which one 
does not »ee whiit epithet sufficiently esprossive can he uffl sed ! 
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tlie Allies to adopt, which was Hoiiblless the one they had already 
reaolved upon. M. de Talleyrand and his confidential friends 
attended this council to give the proper answers for justifyine the 
conduct of ihe Allies. The Emperor Alexander for form's sake 
observed that there were three coui'ses open ; to treat with Napo- 
leon, demandinj; fiuarantees ; to appoint a regency ; or to recall 
the Bourbons, M, de Talleyrand tlien siigffeated the last as the 
only one conformable to 'he gene] al wish of the people The 
Emperor havmg modestly hmted a doubt of this general ivi h of 
which the Allies in their march thiough France had met with no 
convincini? proofs but juat the cnntiarj M de Tallejrand and 
the Abb6 de Pradt answered ivith equal assurance both for them 
selves and all France and the Emperor Alexander sa lahed 
with this reply said Wi II then I declare £ will not again treat 
with the Emperor Napolton Permission was obtained to make 
this declaration public ani in two hours aAer»aids u uaa ported 
on all the walls of Parn Thus, ndtuns are disposed of while 
they themselves lx>tt on and wonder The Autociat of all the 
Russias made it known in this conference that he did not wage 
war upon Fiance but on Napoleon and thosp who «ere hostile 
to French liberty Bcfjie he talked of granting liberty as a 
compliment to Frince he had belter have gone back ind set his 
own subjects fiee The kind of lib rly he meant was soon trans 
lated into plainer language M de Neselrode had already writ 
ten to the Prefect of Police dneeti ig him to liberatp all peraons 
imprisoned for attachment lo tlieir iegUimale smeragn Did 
England subscribe the same shiboleth too — she that a hundred 
years before hod discarded her own lesfitirnate sovereij,n fo place 
an Elector of Han ver on tht, throne Khoae descend nls still 
occupied it ^ Thus the centuries slammer and contrad ct each 
other. In lain did the Duke of \icenza enleavor tj obtain (he 
promised aiidi<noe. The eauae of hia soieieign, savs Napn- 
leon was lost even before he could procure a hearing It 
waa lost with the first battle he lost From the moment he was 
found not to be invmcible imja<iM%e to the blows of fate proif 
against the mat, hi nations of (jxls and men a iope a thirst ot 
^engeance g ew up in the plaice of the fear and a mazt nent 
'te had before inspired , and nothing from that time forward 
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could shelter him from the persecution of deep- lodged haired bill 
a prisoQ or a tomb. The Abbe de Pradt observes with great 
naivete in relation to the summary evidence on which the Allies 
acceded to the re:itoration of tlie Bourbons as & new thought 
which would never have entered their minds till now that it was 
foi-ced upon thejn by the spontaneous wish of the French people. 
— " At the close of the council we exerted our utmost endeavors 
to obviate the effect of the representations which Napoleon's ne- 
gociator.s might bring forward," [As to the general ivish ex- 
pressed in behalf of the whole French people by the Abbe de 
Fradt and the Prince of Benevento.] " If we could not prevent 
their arrival, we at least succeeded in shortening their stay in the 
eapilal and mitigating the effect it was calculated to produce." 
There are refinements in meanness, in treachery, and impudence, 
to which no words can do justice ; or new names should be in- 
vented, the old ones having lost their force. 

There were not three but four courses open. I. To treat with 
Napoleon, This the Allies had all along pretended was their 
only object, but this they now flatly refused. 2. To appoint a 
Regency. This thp> did not object to as alt(^ether inadmissible, 
but sel it on one side as mexpedient. 3. To recall the Bourbons. 
This the French mi^hl do if they chose, and the Allies, though 
not insisting on, w luld approve of it. 4. If they did not do it oi 
themselves, they would (orce them lo do it, as in fact they did the 
year following, when the only answer to the demand of a hearing 
that Rould be obtained from an insolent livery-groom and whip- 
per-in of despotism was — 'Your king is at hand !" But really 
after all tht blood thai had been shed to keep out these Bourbons, 
th'-ir own among the re^t, after the foreign wars and coalitions 
to restore them instigated by these Bourbons and that had been 
oroken up j ear after vear , after the assassinations, massacres, and 
civil convulsions that had been caused by the dread and hatred of 
Ihem and their pretensions to rule over France in contempt of the 
choice and wishes of the people ; after the French themselves had 
become a by-word and had been shut out of the pale of civilized 
Europe because they had refused to submit to the principle that 
mankind are ihe absolute property of a few hereditary princes; 
after they had triumphed over all Europe in this just and noble 
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quarrfl, «l]ieli was not only tlifirr^ but iiiankiuii's, since, in doing 
so, tliey had struck down and quelled tliai loathsome phantom 
that reared its form over states and na'.ions, claiiuing the world as 
its toy, braving the will and sacrificing the lives of millions to ihe 
least of its caprices, blotting out the light of Heaven and oppress- 
ing the very air with a weight that is not to be borne ; afier a 
government bad been established on the ruins of the former 
arbitrary one, and that carried tlie glory, the prosperity, and the 
security of the country to the highest pitch under the rule of one, 
"who was to them Hyperion to a &aiyr," and when the only 
drawback to that felicity was tiie enmity to France which this 
family and the shaking olf their galling yoke had entailed upon 
her, and which at length, ptrse\eiing in its objttts and aided by 
the unrelenting nature of power and the sleepless malice oJ for 
tune, reversed all their successes, htaped defeat on defeal, and 
laid them at the mercy of their enemies, — then to ha\e thtse 
Bourbons brought forward again and held up by foreign bayonets 
to lord it over their misery and insult their fall, and this not as 
arising from any old grudge to the cause of fieedom or scciet 
league and fellowship among kings, but as the general wish and 
long-suppressed vow of the French themselves this w as the most 
extraordinary proposition that ever aflionted the human understand 
ing, as the French were the most extraordinary people to submit to it 
as they did, and become its converts on the spot as a happy augury 
and a gracious boon ! The Allies themselves were ashamed of 
the barefaced d' 1 u f 11 heir designs and dereliction of all 
their mighty p f f f edom and independence ; and to 

break the fall 1 u her of little winding galleries in 

diplomacy, lead d II troin the top of regal hypocrisy to 

the lowest de^, d t i ubject. Why say that the Bour- 

bons were the 1 f I F ench people when t!»ey claimed to 

reign over them in spite and in contempt of their choice 1 But the 
French are, it is said, a vain people, and they did not like the 
idea of being conquered; it was therefore understood tha' they 
were restored! They did not quite stomach six hundred thousand 
bayonets pointed at their breasts: and therefore (his hostile dem- 
onstration was to be called deliverance. The French are a people 
who set almost as much store by words as by things, and who 
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very niuuli prefer the agrcealile lo ihe ijisngreeablc : they there- 
foi-.: took till) woi-d of llio Allies that nolhing was inoaiit but lo 
oblige, and so (lie airair enJiid, without any thing tragical, as a 
aeiitimentol drama! — The emissaries of the Bourbons ran about 
every where among the baggage and artillery of the Allies, 
addressing every one ; and all who listened to them were regard- 
ed as favoring their designs. They might have been told, " Take 
away theae harsli disputants witli brazen throats, and then we'll 
answer you." If the opinion of the French army was considered 
as neutralizing the popular voice, surely the loar of foreign can- 
non did not echo it. It was a fiackneved complaint that brute 
force had given the law to Europe Had not an ippcil been 
made to brute force against reas n and opinion ' Alas ' not in 
vain! As the French however are find of lestoralion and de- 
livei-anoe, they must be accounted doubly 1 appj since tl ey were 
restored and delivered again precisely in the same manner and on 
the same principles a year after and to make the charitable 
donation still more palatable to them an Eiioljsh gener 1 (who 
woH well-suited to such a task) was the chief performer in ad- 
ministering it to them! But to pass on from this subject which 
perhaps has taken deeper hold oi m\ mind than it deserves ; for 
either liberty itself is the most worthless cau e or the Fiench the 
least worthy of it of any people on the face of llie e irth 

It was necessary to find an o^g^n of publit. jpini n nor was 
it difficult to find one in the SentUi- This "old hi!1 be hence- 
forth shameful in history. They met on the 1st of April under 
the presidency of M. Talleyrand and appointtd as members of 
the Provisional Ccovernrnfint Messieurs Tallej and Beuinooville, 
Jaucourt, Dalberg, and the Abb6 Montesquieu — these irentlcmen 
having taken due care to 1 msel Tl Co ncil of 

the Department of the b I sa did for the 

Bourbons. Such was th bs II w> veo at 

Fontamebleau during hi fi d j Tl y p oduced a 

great impression on the hffh ni{ fhi were 

a.ready in treaty with th >)b hjdd kN pofeon 

relinquish his military p j H 11 f d h If at the 

Head of fifty thousand n d h sol I h Paris. 

He hoped that tlie firing f I Id se I P risiana 
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and revive the national spirit. For fiorae hours tlie enemy had 
been lulled into ihc security of success ; the generals were feast- 
ing in the hotels, the troops scattered about in the labyrinths of 
the city. A coap-de-mam on Paris might produce some great re- 
sult and was well worth attempting. The army had already be- 
gun to move, when in the night of the 2d of April the Duke of 
Vicenza arrived and presented himself before the Emperor. He 
had been flattered by the Allies into some hope of a Regency, 
and came to solicit liis abdication in favor of his son. Napoleon 
wisely suspecting an ambush held back, and refused to explain 
himself In the morning of the 3rd he mounted his horse to in- 
spect the advanced posts, and the whole of the day was spent in 
military preparations. 

The troops were m good spirits and listened with acclamations 
of joy to the scheme of delivering the ctpital The vounj gene 
raK lUipiicd with the same ardor, were ready to brave npw dan 
gers and fati_nes But it vtas not thui wiih those in the highest 
lanks They weie alarmed it whit they termed a headlong ad 
lentuie , and wished i'! they could no longer trample over En 
rope at least to keep the peace at home Hints of the proposed 
abdication got abroad and were vibispered in tie palace and 
even on the staircase of the Clfia! Slunc It was immediately 
ciugbt at as the cas est »i\ jf letting the question d vvn 

In the night of the Jrl an e\pre=s arr ved fiom the Duke of 
RagU'! I to say that the Senate bad proclaimed the Abdication 
On the 4th orders were issued for tian^fernng the heal quarters 
to a position between Ponthierry and Essonne After the parade 
which look place every daj at nx)n in the court of the Cheoa! 
Blanc some jf the principal officers escorted Napol on back t) 
his apai tine nt The close cf this audience was exppcted to bt 
tlie vi,inal for mjuntin^ hone and quitting Fontainebleau But a 
conference hai beei entered into on the situation of afia rs , it 
was prolonged till the afternDon, and when it broke up, Napo 
leon s abdicalnn was made known The want of spirit evinced 
by his old companions in arms was « hat made 1 im jield But 
■ this act of abdication which he wrote with his own hand* 

• The round marble slab on wbicli he wrote it is still shown at Fonlaintt- 
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" The Allieti Powers having proclaimed that the Emperor Na- 
poleon was the only obstacle to peace in Europe, the Emperor, 
fuithful to his oalh, declares that he is ready to resign the throne, 
to quit France, and even to sacrifice his life for tlie welfare of the 
country, which is inseparable from the rights of his son, those of 
the regency of the Empress, and the maintenance of the laws of 

" Given at our palace of Fonlainebleau, 
" April 4, 1814. 

"Napoleon," 

This act was transcribed by a secretary; and the Duke of 
Vicenza prepared immediately to convey il to Paris, accompanied 
by the Prince of the Moskwa. Napoieon also wished the Duke 
of Ragusa to be joined with them, as being his oldest companion 
in arms ; but Marslial Macdonald was substituted in his stead, at 
the suggestion of some one present, as having more influence with 
the army, and having been less about Napoleon's person. After 
the departure of the plenipotentiaries the Emperor dispatched a 
messenger to the Empress at Blois to inform her of what had just 
taken place, and to authorize her to send the Duke of Cadore to 
her father, who was still in Burgundy, to solicit his intercession 
for her and her son. This was, I think, stooping from his"eyry." 
Overpowered by the events of the day, Napoleon had shut him- 
self up in his chamber, where he waa now about to receive the 
severest blow that had yet been aimed at his heart. On the night 
of the 4th Colonel Gourgaud, who had been dispatched with or- 
ders !o Essonne, returned with the utmost speed to announce that 
I^arniont had forsaken his post and repaired to Paris ; that he waa 
treating with the enemy ; that his troops having received secret 
orders to march, were at that moment passing the Russian can- 
tonments, and that Fontainebleau remained undefended. Napo- 
leon could not at first credit this distressing news ; but when he 
could no longer doubt its truth, bis eye became fixed, and he 
threw himself into a chair, overcome by his feelings. " UngnUe- 
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ful man !" he exclaimed : " bul he wiU be more unhappy llian I !" 
He immediately addressed the following order of the day to the 

" Fontainehleau, April 5, 1814. 

" The Emperor thanks the Ar v f lea tachment it haa 
evinced to h n a d pr c pall> because t ackno ledges that 
France is w h h ti and no 1 the pe j\e of he capital. It 
IS the soldier s luy oflovtlefruead sfo tune of his 
general, his ho or and rel " n f e Duke of R gusa has not 
sought to insp e th e t en n ! e hearts of 1 s tr jopa. He 
ha-s gone over to the Allies. The Emperor cannot approve of 
the condition on which he has taken this step; he cannot ac- 
cept of life and liberty at the mercy of a subject. The Senate 
has presumed to dispose of the French Government ; but it for- 
gets that it owes to the Emperor ilie power which it now abuses. 
The Emperor saved one half of the members of the Senate from 
the storms of the Revolution: and the other half he drew from 
obscurity and protected against the hatred of the people. These 
men avail themselves of the aniclesof the Constitution as grounds 
for its subversion. The Senate blushes not to reproach the Em- 
peror, unmindful that as the first body of the stale, it has partici- 
pated in every public measure. It goes so far as to accuse the 
Emperor of altering acts in their publication 

" \ sign was a, command to the '^nite, which was always 
ready to do more than it was required to do * The Emperor has 
ever been accessible to the remonstrances of his minis-ters , and 
he therefore e%pected from them the most complete justificatun 
of the measuies he adfpted If public speeches and addresses 
received the coloring cf enthusiasm then the Emperor was de 
ceived , but those who held this language must thank liiemsehes 
for the consequences of their flatter} 

• The Ehnperor above all things coniplaiiied of the servile disposiUoa 
of the Senule. This ivus a great cause of dissatisfaction to him thToughout 
the whole of his life. But in this respect he wns like most men, be wished 
fur cantralictor; things. His general policj was not in nnisan with bia 
particular passions. He wished to have a free Senate that might secure re- 
spect to his government ; but at the same time be wished for a Senate tliat 
■would be always ready to do whatever he wanted." — Note from Monies 
quieu'B Oiandear det Princes, appended to the test by Nupoleon. 
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" The Senators liave spoken of libols publislied against foreign 
govoriiraonts, forge n oae libels were prepared in their 

own assembly! '^o onj, as fortune continued faithful to tiioir 
Sovereign, these i n a o a ned faithful to him. If the Em- 
peror despised ma k nd as he b ad to have done, the world will 
now admit that h as no hou reason. His dignity was con- 
ferred on him by &od ad e people, who alone can deprive him 
of it : he always considered it as a burthen ; and when he accept- 
ed it, it was with the conviction that he was enabled adequately 
to sustain it. The happiness of France seemed to be coiniected 
with the fate of the Emperor : now that fortune frowns on him, 
tlie will of the nation can alone induce him to retain possession 
of the throne. If he is to be considered as the only obstacle to 
])eace, he voluntarily makes the last sacrifice to France. He has 
in consequence sent the Prince of the Moskwa and the Dukes of 
Vicenza and Tarentum to Paris, to open the ni'gociation. The 
army may be assured that ihe honor of the Emperor will never 
be incompatible with the happiness of France." 

Napoleon's plenipotentiaries soon perceived how much their 
cause had suffered during the absence of the Duke of Vicenza, 
The members of the Provisional Government incessantly impor- 
tuned tlie Allied Sovereigns to bring about the exclusion of the 
Empress and her son. So true is it, that treachery only finds re- 
lief in the excess of its baseness. Besides, their dread of the 
father afforded them no hope of security but by the fall of the 
whole family. The plenipotentiaries found them at their post, in 
attendance on the Allied Princes; and observed, not without ap- 
prehension, the air of satisfaction that was impressed on their 
countenances. This is certainly (considering who these persons 
were) one of the most odious pictures ever afforded of human 
nature ! The Duke of Ragusa soon after entered with a confident 
air ; this circumstance explained every thing. They learnt from 
'he Emperor Alexander, that the Duke of Ragusa's troops had 
been led to Versailles by General Sarazin,* and that by the de- 

• On Ihe preceding evening nt Fontainebleau, this ssme Freneh general 
bad received t-ao ibaaatLnd croons from N]ipotean. If what he saw around 
him vas the aciat and height of civitizacion, Aleiander must have gon^ 
back to his barbarism and his deserts, with uo little secret satisfaction. 
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seriion of tlie cnmp at Essonne, the person of Napoleon was in 
tlie power of tlie Allies. While he was at the head of fifty thou- 
sand picked troops, military calculations had prevailed over in- 
trigue ; but now that the army itself seemed to aoandon liie cause 
of Napoleon, all considerations of dtlieacj were laid aside. 
The abdication in favor of the Empiess and her son ms not 
enough ; and the plenipotentiaries were informed, tiiat Napoleoii 
and his dynasty must entirely renounce the throne The Duke 
of Vicenza returned to Fontainebleau on this painful mission 

On seeing the Duke, Napoleon's first thought iias to bteak oil 
a negociation, which had become so humiliating Being now 
pushed to the last extremity, he endeavoied to free hnnsell from 
the trammels in which he had been impcrcepiibly invohed War 
could be no worse Than peace : this, he thought, must be clear to 
every one ; and he hoped the chiefs had discarded iheir chimeri- 
cal notions. Perhaps, all might yet be saved. Souh had fifty 
Ihouband men Suchet fifteen ; Prince Eugene had thirty thou- 
sand , and fifteen thousind were with Augereau in iheCevennes, 
besides tho^ with General Maisons and the garrisons, which 
might be collected together and make one last noble stand. But 
at the very report of a rupture of the negociation, alarm once 
more spiead through the head-quarters; and all were resolved to 
oppose the onlv step that siill gave a glimpse of hope or of re- 
tnoiing then affans They were ready enough to triumph and 
vipor over all the re.M of the world, and this they thought quite in 
character for the Great Nation ; but they scorned by painful and 
{•oublful struggles to save their country fram the last outrage and 
the last disgrace Thev were shocked at the idea of incurring 
Ihe odium of contending it once against fortune and opinion, 
whidi in France weie the same thing. The example of the Rus- 
sians and Spaniards, who had made such desperate sacrifices in 
support of their independence, seemed to confirm them the more 
in their o\\ n dastardhness and efieminacy as a polite return to it. 
Buonaparte had siid of them, that " Frenchmr-n had no senti- 
ment but that of honor '" and they are so full of this and of them- 
selves that the^ have no room left for the sense of dis/iOTor. "On 
their brow Shame is ashamed to sit :" and instead of persisting in 
■ losing cause, or sitting down sullen and discontented under 
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mbfortiines and defeat, which is the lot of othor*, they ihoughl it 
better to go over to the enemy, to join his tnumph (as they had 
none of their own to celebrate) and to march into the saloons of 
t!ie Allied Princes with smiling and erect looks, and all the blush- 
ing honors of treichery and in^ralitude on their heads, braving 
contempt and sdencmg reproach bv a perfection of bareness that 
made the by slanders atihanied of their species, and tarnished 
the name of truth or vittue 

Buonaparte attiibutts the backwardness of his generals to their 
fear of losm^ then fortunes But though the French are rneroe- 
nary as well as light and vam, the want of foititude is their be 
setting and constitutional MCe, and it was the tear of incurring 
iidicule, of not succeeding in a hazardous enterprise, or of not 
coming out of it with their accustomed eclat, that deterred them 
The younger generals would have joined him from gieater gene 
rosity and enthusiasm, or beoause a romantic adventure would 
bring their names into notice, of which, with the teimination of 
the ttar,there was no hope The former ueie, however, mcor 
ngible The new rev jiution was represented ao bting "agreat 
contract between all the interests of France, in which it was only 
necessary to sacrifice one interest, namely, that of Napoleon" — 
as if that which was the only stumbling-block to the Allies, was 
not the only safeguard to France. Napoleon was held out as the 
only blot on the aniiableness and inoffensiveness of the French 
character ; that is, he was the only person in France whom the 
invaders feared or eared the least about, because he was the only 
person who could or did interpose between them and their old 
claims and designs. The only question among the generals now 
was bow to find pretexts for going to Paris ; and this was easy to 
men who seemed to be restrained by no ties of honor or gratitude, 
neither by the shame of late defeats nor the pride of old victories, 
which appeared to be quite forgotten. While the utmost anxiety 
prevailed at Fontainebleau to know what was doing at Paris, the 
Allies were not less eager to know what was passing near Napo- 
leon, on whom they kept a vigilant eye. Every precaution was 
adopted against one of those bold movements by which he had so 
often astonished Europe and broken through the toils prepared for 
him. A Russian army was posted between Essonne and Paris ; 
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another on the right bank of the Seine ; otlicr corps had marched 
on the roads to Chartresand Orleans; others again were dispersed 
beiween tlie Yonne and the Loire. The line of blockade round 
Fontainebleau daily became closer ; and was thought a convinc- 
ing ai^ument by those who, hav.ng lost the spirit, could see no 
means left for resistance. 

Napoleon appreciated more justly the unequal strength of the 
net which was drawn round him, and promised to break through 
il. " A road," he said, " that is closed against couriers will soon 
open before fifty thousand men." Yet he hesitated and was re- 
strained by a secret dissatisfaction, foreseeing but too well the dif- 
ference which would subsist between his past and future fortunes. 
He who had always commanded great armies, who in every bat- 
tle had been accustomed to decide the fate of a capital or a king- 
dom, must henceforth assume the character of a partisan- leader, 
an adventurer roaming from province to province, skirmishing 
and destroying with doubtful success. An appeal was also inade 
to his dread of civil war, which was always a weak side in his 
character, " Weil, then," he cried, " since I must renounce the 
prospect of defending France, does not Italy afford a retreat 
worthy of us ? Will you follow me across the Alps 1" A pro- 
found silence ensued. If al this moment Napulcon had quitted 
the saloon and entered the hall of the inferior officers, he would 
have found a host of young men eager to follow wheresoever he 
might lead. But a step farther, and he would have been greeted 
at the foot of the staircase by the acclamations of all his troops! 
But he was swayed by the habits of his reign : he could not leave 
, the Emperor behind ; nor move vi ithout the great officers whom 
he had created ; nor conquer (as it seemed to him) without his 
old train of lieutenanfs. Past recollections haunted him; and 
there rose up before him perhaps a shadow of the future, vast, 
undefined, gorgeous, that would have dimmed all former glories 
and blotled tiuf all former disgraces, and that was all but realized ! 
Every one breathes the atmiisphere around him, and he at length 
yielded to the apathy of his followers, though not without address- 
ing them in these prophetic « orih : — " You wish for repose ; take 
it then! Alas! you know not how many troubles and dangera 
await you on your beds of down. A few years of that peace 
22 • 
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which you are nbnut lo pureliust; so doaily, will cut off 

you than the most saiiguiiiury war woiiW have done 

Emperor owned liimstdf aiibdued luas by llie fear of his 

thaji the defection of his friends ; and tttking his pen, he drew up 

and sijriied the second formula of his abdication : — 

" The Allied Powers having proclaimed thai the Emperor is 
the only obstacle to the re-establishment of the peace of Europe, 
the Emperor, faithful to his oath, renounces for himself and his 
heirs the thrones of France and Italy, and declares tliat tiiere is 
no sacrifice, not even that of life, wliich he is not ready to make 
for the interests of France." 



The Allies, h ho hardly expected that Napoleon would make so 
absjlule a suricnder, eageily caught at it, and hostihtits were 
in&tantlj suspended * Napoleon was to retain the rank, title, and 
honors belonging to crowned heads He was to ha\e an inde 
pendent residence assigned him , and Coi fu, Corsica, and the Isle 
of Elba were proposed, the last of which was determined upon 
With regard to pfcuniaiy matters, a desire was etpreaaed to iieal 
Napoleon and his family wilh the gitatest generosity An es- 
tablishment in Italy was assigned to the Empress Maria Louisa 
and her son , nor were an\ of (he members of the Imperial fam- 
ily, including Joseplune and Eugene Beauhamais, lefl; unprovided 
for The mi>ie (luteiing these promises weie, the more they 
seemed to gratify the vanity or duplicity of the Allies. The 
Emperor Alexander carried his generosity so far as to take into 
consideration Napoleon's mtlifary suite and domestic establish- 
ment. It was his proposal that Napoleon should (as if he had 
been on his death-bed) dictate a will to remunerate Ihem. Any 
thing that bore a resemblance to that would no doubt be accepta- 
ble to him. To the disgrace of European diplomacy, these lib- 
eral proffers were never carried into eflfect. 

While the treaty which was to ratify these arrangements was 
pending, Napoleon sent courier after courier lo demand back 

* The notice of the susppnaion of hoslilities did not reach the Duke of 
Wellington till tlie ISIh of April, who, aimr a sanguinar; butile and great 
loss of men, was besieging Soult in Tonloase. 
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the paper from ilie Duke of Viconza which was tlie foundation 
of it. He had been dissaiisfied with himself ever since he had 
sijjned the surrender of his throne. The diplomatic proceedings 
displensed him still more. He thought them both useless and 
degrading. Aftersurviving his greatness, he wished thenceforth to 
live as a private individual. All he asked was not to be accounted 
a prisoner of war ; and for that a mere cartel was sufficient. 
The treaty was signed at Paris on the 11th of April, and i!ie 
Duke of Vieenza carried it immediately to Fontainebleau. Tlie 
first words Napoleon uttered were a demand to have the act of 
abdication returned. But it was no longer in the Duke of Vicen- 
za's power to give it up. The paper was the firsi document 
presented to the Allies as the basis of tlie treaty and of t!ie re- 
establishment of the new order of things in France. The Bour. 
buns were naturally as much dissatisfied wiih this as a prelimi- 
napvfteptotheirascpnding the throne as Napoleon was with the act 
bv which he had lesigned it Theie was, however, no remedy : 
t onlimebleiu was now a prison e\erv road leading to it being 
cai I fully gmrded by foreign troops To sign the treaty appeared 
the only wav to preserve hLS hberfv perhaps even his life ; for 
the emissaries of the Provisional (jovernment* were lying in 
ivait for him in the neighborhood Napoleon still persisted in 
hiB refusal but how was he to escape from the alternative in 
which he was placed ? For some days he had been apparently 
dull and mdisposfd, and he was only roused from his abstraction 
by contemplating the gloomy pictures of history. The subject 
of his pri\ate conversation was the voluntary death to which the 
heroes of antiquity had doomed themselves in situations similar 
to his own The apprehensions excited by this turn of thought 
were increased by his manifesting no desire to see the Empress, 
who was expected at Fontainebleau, but rather a wish to avoid 

On the night of the 12th, the silence which reigned in the long 
corridors of the palace was suddenly interrupted by (he sound of 
hurried footsteps. The servants of the palace were heard run- 

• Wliy did he not hang op these misoreanta at their own rloora, as he 
was advised to do, when thej first begnn to play their triolis a few months 
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ning to and fra ; a iiumbor of pi'r.soiis arnvei] ; and sobs and 
groans resoQiidod from the inner chamber. The scuret of this 
night has always been involved in extreme obscurity ; but tlie 
following story has been circulated. Durin;; the retreat from 
Moscow, Napoleon had, in case of accident, taken measures to 
prevent his falling alive into the hands of the enemy. He pro- 
cured from his surgeon Yvan a bajr of opium, which he wore 
about his necic as long as danger was to be apprehended. He 
J afterwards carefully deposited this bag in a secret drawer of his 
■ cabinet. On the niglit of the 13th, he thought the moment come 
for availing himself of this last expedient. The vakt de cltambre 
who slept in the adjoining room, the door of which was ajar, 
heard Napoleon empty something into a glass of water, which he 
drank, and then returned into bed. Pain soon extorted from him 
an acknowledgment of what had jusl taken place. He then 
sent for the most confidential persons in his service. Yvan was 
also sent for; who finding what had happened, and hearing 
Napoleon complain that the poison was not quick enough in its 
effect, lost all self-possession, rushed out of the chamber, and fled 
from Fontainebleau. It is added that Napoleon fell into a sound 
sleep ; and that after copious perspiration every alarming symptom 
disappeared ; either the dose was insufficient in quantity, or time 
had mitigated the power of the poison. The Emperor, astonished at 
the failure of his attempt, exclaimed, " God then has ordained that 
I shall live;" and resigned himself to his fate. The whole affair 
was hushed in secrecy ; and on the morning of the 13th Napoleon 
rose and dressed himself as usual ; and his objection to ratify 
the treaty being now at an end, he signed it without further 
hesitation. 

The individuals about Napoleon now learnt from his own 
mouth, that he had ceased to reign. He enjoined them to submit 
to the new government as henceforth the rallying point of the 
French people. Fontainebleau was soon nearly deserted, as 
Orleans and Blois had been by the Empress's court. The few 
who still remained at Fontainebleau were engaged in making 
preparations for their departure for the Island of Elba. Napo- 
leon pu* the library under contribution, and shut himself up with 
his books and maps, in order to collect every particular relating 
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to Ills future place of residence. Tlie GraniJ.Marsliiil Bcrlrand * 
Geueral Prouot, General Cambrone, the treasurer Peyrusse, tlie 
si ate .messengers Deschamps and Baillon obtained permission to 
follow Ihe Emperor. A small domestic establishment was com- 
posed for the Island of Elba. Ooly four hundred of the Guard 
were permitted to go ; and almost all Napoleon's old companions 
begged to be selected : the choice therefore was most embarrass- 
ing. The lines of the English poet have been quoted here, and 
I will not do myself the violence to exclude what is so noble in 
itself and so worthy of the 



" He that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Does conquer hira that did his master conquer, 
And earna a place i' tlie story." 

It had been determined that each great power should send 
a commissioner to Elba by way of safeguard to Napoleon, whom 
(hey were to accompany to the place of his destination. Eight 
days had elaaped before they arrived at Fontainebleau, In the 
meantime the Imperial Family was dispersed in various directions. 
The Empress and her son had fallen into the power of the Aus- 
Irians, and were conveyed from Blois to Ramhouillet. Napoleon's 
mother and Cardinal Fesch set out for Rome; the brothers — 
Louis, Joseph, and Jerome Buonaparte were proceeding to Swit- 
zerland. The command of the army was resigned to the Prince 
of Neufchatel, who acted under ihe Provisional Government. 
Napoleon was now become a private individual. He had with- 
drawn to a corner of the palace, and only now and then quitted 
his apartment to walk in the little garden between the old gallery 
des cerfs and the chapel. Whenever he heard the rolling of 
carriage- wheels in the court-yard, he never failed to inquire 
whether it was not some of his old ministers who had arrived to 
bid him farewell. He fully expected M0I6, Fonlanes, and some 
others ; but no one appeared. Napoleon saw none hut the few 
faithful servants who resolved to remain with him to the last. 
The Duke of Vicenza was, with his usual activity, engaged in 
making preparations for the journey. Tlie Duke of Bassano 
• Poor Duroc ! how he would have felt ihls How ! 
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never for a moment quitted Napoleon ; and the latter, in hLa 
confidenlial intercourse with his minister, maintained all tlie 
serenity of manner and countenance which distinguished him 
during the brightest days of his gloiy. From ihe manners of liis 
minister, it would never have been suspected that those days were 
gone by. Incomparable and affecting testimony of fidelity ! At 
one of those moments when Napoleon was anxiously looking for 
iho arrival of some of his old friends, Colonel Montholon presented 
himself. He had just come from the Upper Loire, whither he 
had l>een sent to make a recognizance. After describing the 
sentiments by which the people and the troops were animated, he 
spoke of rallying the forces of the south. Napoleon smiled at ihe 
zeal of this faithful servant. " It is too late," he replied ; " such 
an attempt would expose France to the horrors of a civil war, and 
no consideration can urge me to risk that." 

These last proofs of attachment seemed to console Napoleon 
for the wounds which ingratitude had aimed at his heart. He reg- 
ularly perused the Paris journals, from which torrents of abuse 
were showered upon him. This made no great impression on him ; 
and when malice was carried to a pitch of absurdity, it only drew 
from him a smile of pity. He happened to find in one of the 
newspapers an article signed Lacretelle : — " There are two of 
that name," said he ; " which of them wrote this ? Sureiy not 
my Lacretelle !" These insults, added to the many instances of 
individual ingratitude, had their share in influencing his resig- 

Of all the intelligence which he received from Paris, that 
which caused him least vexation was the arrival of the Ckmnt 
d'Ariois, because it put an end to the Provisional Government. 
This was but natural. Napoleon had at no time the proper 
tlieoretical hatred of the Bourbons ; though he was the only re- 
source of those who had, and the only person who could roll away 
that great stone from the mouth of the cave of Liberty ! 

Maria Louisa had had an interview with her father at Rambouil- 
let. The first thing she did was to place her son in his arms. 
At this proof of maternal solicitude an expression is said to have 
passed over the Emperor's face, which indicated a pang of mo- 
mentary remorse. He told his daughter that she must be sepa* 
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rated from her husbanJ for a time, ijut that measures would be 
taken for her n-joining him. The Emperor of Rus^sia and the 
King of Prussia both paid the Empress a visit ; and were anxious 
to see the little King of Rome, whose father they had just de- 
throned in virtue of so many protestations tij the contrary. The 
Emperor of Russia whs gay and debonnair enough ; but the King 
of Prussia looked more askance at the child, thinking, perhaps, 
that as filial vengeance was the order of the day in Prussia, they 
had left their work imperfect. Alexander extended his ambigu- 
ous courtesy so far as to pay a visit to the Empress Josephine 
also, and her daughter. Queen Hortense, Buonajiarte was very 
little pleased with these extreme attentions. Ma ria-Louisa was 
to set out for Vienna as soon as the Emperor quitted Fontaine 
bleau ; she was to carry her son with her, and to be attended by 
the Duchess of Montebello, the Countesses of Montesquieu and 
Brignolet, General Caffarelli, and Barons de Bausset and Men- 

Tlie Commissioners of the Allied Powers had arrived at Fon. 
tainebleau ;* and the departure was fixed for the 20lh of April 
On the night of the I9th Napoleon experienced another desertion ; 
his confidential valet Constant and the Mameluke Rostan disap. 
peared. On the 20th, at noon, the (ravelling carriages drew up 
in the court of the Cheval-Blanc, at the foot of the Fer-a-Ckeval 
steps. The Imperial Guard formed itself in lines. At one 
o'clock Napoleon quitted his apartment. lie beheld, ranged 
along the avenues through which he passed, all that now remain- 
ed of the most numerous and brilliant court in Europe. These 
individuals were the Duke of Bassano, General Beiliard, Colonel 
de Bussy, Colonel Anatole Montesquieu, ihe Count of Turenne, 
General Fouler, Baron Megrigny, Colonel Gourgaud, Baron 
Fain, Lieutenant-Colonel Athalin, Baron de La Place, Baron 
Iielorgne d'Ideville, Chevalier Jouanne, General Kosakowski, 
and Colonel Vonsowitch : these two last were Poles. (The Duke 
of Vicenza and General Flahaut were absent on missions.) Na 
poleon shook hands with them all ; then hastily descending the 

* These Commissioners were General Sehouraloff for Ra-fsia, General 
Kohler for Austria, Colonel Campbell for England, and General Truohs^ls 
for Prassin. 
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steps, lie passed the range of carriages, and advaciced towards the 
Iniperial Guard. 

Having signified that he wished to speak, ull were hushed in a 
moment, and listened in profound silence to his last words : — ■ 
"Soldiers of the Old Guard," sjid he, "I bid you fareweli. Du- 
ring twenty years you have been my constant companions in the 
path of honor and glory. In our late disasters as well as in the 
days of our prosperity, you invariably proved yourselves models 
of courage and fidelity. With such men as you our cause could 
not liave been lost ; but a protracted civil war would have en- 
sued, and the miseries of France would thereby have been aug- 
mented. I have therefore sacrificed all our interests to those of 
the country. I depart r you, my friends, will continue to serve 
France, whose happiness has ever been the only object of my 
thoughts, and still will be the sole object of my wishes ! Do not 
deplore my fate : if I consent to live, it is that I may still contri- 
bute to your glory. I will record the great achievements we 
have performed together. Farewell, my comrades ! I should 
wish to press you all to my bosom: let me, at least, embrace 
your standard !" At these words General Petit took the eagle 
and came forward. Napoleon received the General in his arms 
and kissed the flag. The silent admiration which this affecting 
scene inspired, was interrupted only by the occasional sobs of the 
soldiers. Napoleon made an effort to subdue the emotion which 
powerfully agitated him, and then added in a firm voice, " Fare- 
well once more, my old comrades ! Let this last kiss be im- 
pressed on all your hearts!" Then rushing from amidst the 
group which surrounded him, he hastily stepped into his car- 
riage, where General Bertrand had already taken his seat. The 
carriages instantly drove off. They took the road to Lyons, and 
were escorted by French troops.* 

* A few A.iy% before Napoleon set out for Elba, bis old Prefect of the 
Palace, De Eausset, was sent to him flvini the Empress, and bas left an in- 
teresting account of ibeir interview. 

" I was introduceii'' (he s«ys| ''immediately to tbe Emperor, to whom I 
presented the letter of the Empress. 'Good Lonisa!' lie exoliumed, after 
hiiving read it. Ho then asked me a number of questions concerning bar 
health and that of hia son. I begged him to honor me b; being Ibe b«ST«r 
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of an answer, a consolation which the heart of the Empress grc^illy needed. 
'Stay here to-day,' hcsiiid: 'in the evening I will give yon my letter to 
take back.' 

" I found Napoleon calm, tranquil, and decided. His mind was strongly 
tampered. Never, aa 1 thinli, did he appear grander to me. I spoke to him 
of the Isle of Elba: he already knew that this small sovereignty would ba 
oeoorded to him He made me notice on his table a book of Geography 
which contained all the details of which he wished Ui ha informed on t'je 
Buluect of hia future residence. 'The air there is healthy,' he obseried, 
'and the disposition of (he inhabitants eicellant. I shall feel toleribly 
comfortable there, and I hope that Maria-Louisa will do so too.' H'j was 
not unacquainted with the obstacles that had been raised to their niseting 
at Font^nebleau ; but he Sultered himself that, once in possession of th« 
Duchy of Parma, the Empress would be allowed to come witii her son and 
settle with him in the island of Elba. He was mistaken : and was never 
more to see these objects of his most tender alfection. 

" The Prince of Neufchatel who had just given in his adhesion to the 
new government entered tha Emperor's cabinet to ask permission to go to 
Paris on particuLir business, and promised to return the next day. 'He 
will not come back,' said Napoleon coldly to the Duke of Bassano, ' What ! 
Sire, is it possible that this should be the last farewell of Berthierl' replied 
that loyal and faithful minister. 'Ves, I tell you he will not come hack!' 
Towiirds two in the afternoon the Emperor went to walk on the terrace 
at the back of the gallery of Francis I He sent for me to put a nombei 
of questions as to the events of which I bai probibly been a witness. 
' Me was far from approving the step which had been taken in making 
the Empress quit Paris.' I mentioned tha letter whiiJi he had writtan to 
his brother Joseph. 'The circum^lancei were no longer the same,' hs 
said ; ' the mere presence of the Empress at Pans woul I have been sufficient 
to prevent the treiison and defoctio of some of my troops. I "hould still be 
at the head of a formidable army, with which I might have forced the enemy 
to quit Paris and sign an honorable peace.' I thought I might venture to 
state that it was to be regretted that he bad not concluded peace at Chatil- 
Ion. He answered, 'I never believed in the good faith of our enemies: every 
day there were new demands, new conditions. They did not want peace ; 
and then I had declared to France that 1 never would accede to any terms 
that I thought humiliating, even though the enemy were on the heights of 
Montmartre.' 1 want eo far as to remark that France, circumscribed as she 
would have bean, would, nevertheless, have continued to be one of the finest 
kingdoms in the world. 'I abdicate and give up nothing.' Such was his 
reply, which he uttered wilb a remarkable composure.* 
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" During Ihis audience, which lasted ahove two hours, he iiia le me a«- 
quiiiGted with liis opinion of some of his licut«nnnts, ii)id e>:presaed hiniaelf 
with energy of one of Ihtra in particular. 'Miicdonald is a brasaand lojal 
vurrior. It Trns onlj' in the late conjuncture Ihut I yiBS enabled to appre- 
eLiteall the nobleness of his character: his counectiou with Moreau hod 
given me a jircjudiee iigiiiust him : but 1 did hitn an injury, and 1 muoh re- 
gret not having Itnon'n him better.' Then passing to other subject^ ' Sec,' 
5.iidhe, 'nhiil a thing is destiny 1 At the hittle of Arcis-sur-Aube, I didall 
1 CDiitd to meet n glorious death in defending, foot by foot, the soil of the 
country. I exposed myself without reserre. It rained bullets around me ; 
my clothes were pierced, and yet not one of thera could rench me,' he added 
with 9, sigh — ' A deiith which 1 sbonld owe to an net of despair would be a 
baseness. Suicide neither accords with my principles nor with the rank 
which I hiLTe filled on the stage of the world.* I nm a man condemned to 
live,' he observed, still sighing. We then look several turns round the ter- 
race, keeping a profound and mournful silence. 'Between ourselves,' re- 
sumed the Emperor with a smile full of bitterness, 'they Bfly that A living 
di'ummer-boy is worth more than a doiid Emperor.' The air with which he 
pronounced these t^w words made me think that the interpretation of this 
old adage might be given thus ; Jl is ooJy tlit dead a/io never r^am. 

" Before we parted, I spoke to him of the different persons I had met on 
the road in coming from Paris. The last name 1 pronounced was that of 
General Hullin, who had been president of the court-mart ia! on the trial 
of the Duke d'Enghien. ' Oh 1 as for him.' he said, ' he must always arrive 
too late (o make his peace with the Bourbons.' As he uttered these words 
which I repftit failirully and without ciniraenlary, he returned to his apart- 
ments, I have never seen him ance."— Memoir.! o/zAe/ruerioru/fifiPofaw, 
Tol. a. p. 247. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 



Throughout all the first pan of Napoleon's joumey, he was 
the object of universal respect and of the warmest and most affec- 
tionate interest. This fell off as he drew nearer to its close. On 
the evening of the 20th he reached Briarre, and on the following 
days arrived successively ot Nevers, Rouanne, Lyons, Monleli- 
mart, and Orgon ; on the 26th he slept near Luc, on the 27ih at 
Frejus; and on the 2Slh, at eight in ihc evening, he embarked 
on board the English frigate. The Undaunted, commanded by 
Captain Usher, It was deenned prudent to arrange matters so 
that Napoleon should reach Lyons in the night : or rather it was 
intended to prevent his reaching that city at all. An English 
gentleman residing there and the Austrian commissioner went out 
in disguise and mingled with the crowd, curious to hear the im- 
precations of which they expected he would be the object. But 
as soon as the Emperor appeared, deep silence prevailed among 
tht multitude; and an old woman, rather above the common 
clhss dressed in deep mourning, and with a countenance full of 
enthusiasm rushed forward to the carriage- door. "Sire," she 
hflid may the blessing of Heaven attend you ! Endeavor to 
make yourself happy. They tear you from us : hut our hearts 
are with you wherever you go." The Austrian general, not a 
little disappointed, said to his companion, " Let ua be gone ; [ 
have no patience with this old mad woman. The people have 
not common sense." A little beyond Lyons the General.in- 
Chief of the Army of the East appeared on the road; and 
Napoleon, alighting from his carriage, walked with him a con- 
siderable way. When Augereau had taken his leave, one of the 
Allied Commissioners ventured to express his surprise, that the 
Emperor should have treated him with such an appearance of 
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frieiidsliip uud cord i ill ity. " Why should I not ?" iiicjuired Napo- 
leon. " Your Majesty is perhaps not aivare lliiit lie entered into 
an undersianding with us sovcral weeks ago V — '■ It was even 
so," said the Emperor, in speaking afterwards on the subject; 
" he whom I had intrusted with the defence of France on this 
point, sacrificed and betrayed the country," Napoleon was less 
favorably received as he appi'oached Provence, where there liad 
always been a party of malcontents, and where the plots of his 
enemies anticipated his arrival. He was once or twice exposed 
to insult and personal risk, which gave rise to the most exaggera- 
ted and ridiculous stories, that have at present only one discredit- 
able echo ! Napoleon is represented as having wept and trem- 
bled like a woman. It is easy to distinguish the style of the 
hero from that of his historian : nor is it difficult to understand 
how a pen, accustomed to describe and to create the highest in- 
terest in pure fiction without any foundation at all, should be able 
to receive and gloss over whatever it pleases as (rue, with the aid 
of idle rumor, vulgar prejudice, and servile malice. The author 
here alluded to with no less shame than regret writes fiction wiiti 
the broad open palm of humanity — history with cloven hoofs ! 

Having reached Aix, precautions were taken to ensure his 
personal safety. At a chateau on the road called Bouelledon, he 
had an interview with his sister Pauline. On his arrival at the 
place of embarkation, there were two vessels waiting to receive 
him, an English and a French. Napoleon chose the English one 
in preference, observing he would never have it said that a French- 
man had carried him away. Only the Austrian and English com- 
missioner accompanied him on board. During the passage he 
convei'sed with great frankness and ease with Captain Usher and 
Sir Niel Campbell. He laughed at the supposition of the cari- 
catures which his voyage might occasion. The sailors, who at 
first imagined they had got a wild beast on board or some non- 
descript animal, were soon delighted with his gaiety and good, 
iiumour ; and he became a favorite with them. One of them, 
more obstinate than the rest, would not listen to the praises of 
nis shipmates, and said it was all a deception. This was truly 
English, to maintain that the prejudice you have conceived or the 
report you have heard against any thing is the reality, and the 
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thing itself ail imposturR. On tiikin;j leave, Napfileon presented 
these jolly tare with a purse of two liuu<ired Napoleons ; and the 
boatswain, in returning thanks in the oame of the crew, wished 
him " his health and belter luck the next time." On the 4th of 
May they arrived at Porto- Ferrajo, the principal town in the island, 
Buonaparte first landed incognita ; and having returned on board 
to hi'eakfusi, he went on shore in form about two o'clock, receiving 
a royal salute as he lefl the Undaunted. On the beach, he was 
received by liie governor and other official persons, who con- 
ducted him to the Hotel-de-Ville, preceded by a band of wretched 
musicians. The people welcomed him with shouts, anticipating 
many advantages from the residence of their new Sovereign 
among them, 

Elba is close to the coast of Tuscany, and about sixty miles in 
circumference. The air is healtiiy, except in the neighborhood 
of the sait-marshes. It produces little grain, but exports a con- 
siderable quantity of wines; and its iron ore has been famous 
since the days of Virgil. Buonaparte lost no lime in exploring 
the surface of his little state. He did not fail to visit the iron 
mines, which he was informed produced about five hundred tliou- 
sand francs a year. But it seems he had given away this rev- 
enue to the Legion of Honor, One or two of the poorer class of 
inhabitants knelt and even prostrated themselves when they met 
him. He expressed disgust, and imputed this unusual degree of 
debasement to their wretched education under the monks. It 
was only the common and universal state of debasement a cen- 
tury or two ago, from which he was one of the main engines for 
rescuing the world. Climbing a mountain above Ferrajo, and 
seeing the ocean approach its feet on almost every side, the ex- 
pression broke from him, " It must be confessed that my isle is 
very little." He however appeared to be perfectly resigned to 
his fate ; often spoke of himself as a man politically defunct, and 
claimed credit for what he said upon public affairs, as having no 
further interest in them. This alternation of extreme repose anu 
activity in his character appears the most remarkable feature in 
it; or perhaps the one was the consequence of the "ther. He 
must have been worn out with his constant and violent exertions 
both of mind and body, but for an original happines 

23* 
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tion and inHolcnt compo'.uio is thp i^roundwoik of Mich prodi 
gious unJtitakui^^ tolet[» iiid niki fulutsn naturallv couiittr. 
balance cacli otiitr He nuyht Lp said to resign the empire of 
tlie world witli the same inditFeiencp that a man sits down UDder 
the loss of a game of chance , or it was his thoiough knowledge 
of the game, and the mfiDitc variety of combinations still pissing 
through his mind that sened him aa resources against chagun 
and lassitude In general, the greatest leteroes of fortune are 
the most eisilj borne fivim a soit of dignity belonging to them 
^^ here from the nature and extent of the consequences in\olved 
in thetn they become the subjects of history, the individual hmi 
self takes an abstracted and ideal interest in thera , and the 
lastnesa ol the list, ani elevation of the height fiom which 
he has lallen, cariying otheis along with him, lessen the sling 
ot uhut IS personally annoying and would be intolerable in it 

SLif 

In the course of two or three days, Napoleon had visited every 
spot in his little domain, mines, woods, salt-marshes, harbors, for- 
tifications, and whatever else was worthy of an instant's consid- 
eration ; and had meditated improvements and innovations respect- 
ing each. One of his first and not least characteristic proposals 
was to extend his Lilliputian dominions by taking possession of 
an uninhabited island, called Rianosa, which had been left deso- 
late on account of the frequent descents of the Corsairs. He 
sent thirty of his Guards there, sketched out a plan of fortifica- 
tions, and remarked with complacency, " Europe will say that I 
have already made a conquest." In a short time he had planned 
several roads ; had contrived means to convey water fronn the 
mountains to Porto-Ferrajo ; designed two palaces, one for the 
country, the other in the city ; a separate mansion for his sister 
Pauline ; stables for a hundred and fifty horses ; a Lazaretto ; re. 
ceplacles for the tunny-fishery, and salt-works on a new construc- 
tion at Porto Longone. He placed his court also on an ambitious 
and regular fiioting, though the furniture and accommodations of 
the Imperial Palace were exceedingly mean. His household 
was reduced to thirty-five persons. He displayed a national flag, 
having a red bend-dexter in a while field, the bend bearing three 
bee^, His bodv-guard, consisting of about seven hundred infan- 
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try an<\ eie'ily cavalry, occupied a great deal of liis atlenlion. 
Tliey nere constantly exercised; and, in a short time, he be- 
came anvioQs about obtaining recruits for tliem. During the 
summer of 1814 there was a considerable degree of fermentation 
in Italy, to which the neighborhood of Elba, the residence of sev- 
eial of the Buonaparte family, and the sovereignty of Murat oc- 
ca.sioned a general resortof Napoleon's friends and admirers. This 
e\eited the attention of the English, who are curious to know the 
meaning of whatever is going on; or not knowing it suspect mis- 
cluef Towards the middle of summer Napoleon was visited by 
his mother and his sister the Princess Pauline. At the same time 
hp evpected to be rejoined by his wife Mana-Louisa, who was 
commg to lake possession of her Italian states ; and who had been 
promised permission lo proceed to Elba, though it was now de. 
nied her Surely, the more dignified step would have been not 
to haie considered her as degraded by so doing, from a mere 
change of fortunes, unless it were intended lo stigmatize the 
union altogether as forced and unnatural, which could not reflect 
much honor on any of the parlies concerned in it. 

In the latter end of May Baron Kohler, the Austrian eommis- 
aioner, took leave of Napoleon to return to Vienna. Afler his 
departure, Colonel Sir Niel Campbell was the only one of the 
four commissioners who continued to reside at Elba, by order of 
the British Cabinet. It was difficult to say what his situation 
really was ; or what were his instructions. It was not the less 
appropriate in an English commissioner for being impertinent ; 
and the of^iciousness added to the honhommie. It came the near- 
est of any thing to (he character of a spy. This was r.ot very 
pleasant to Buonaparte, who might have his reasons fur being 
private ; and though he at first took pleasure in Colonel Camp- 
bell's society, the intimacy cooled by degrees ; and the Emperor 
by availing himself of the forms of eourt-etiquette, made it ne- 
cessary for him to take a trip to Leghorn or the coast of Italy, 
whenever his curiosity grew uneasy, by which method, at his de 
parture and return, he obtained an audience. Sir Nicl found 
Buonaparte's conversation on these occasions rather vague and 
declamatory ; and seemed lo think it hard that the latter did not 
in good-fellowship communicate all his plans to him, that he 
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might forthiuili ti insmit them to ihe British Cuhinet the con- 
science keeper oi Cui ijje During his re&iJeiite it the Island 
of Elba Buonapirle hid ilso liequt-nt conversaiions with En- 
glish Iraielkrs (ainon^ othirs Loid Ebrington and Mr Lvltle- 
ton) who inquiring into the truth of certain allegations brought 
Biiainat him with that jeabusy of right and wrong which is natu- 
ral to them, and which their government turn to so \ile a use, 
»'ere the first means to dispel those shameful delusions which had 
been employed as bugbears to inflame and madden the public 
mind, proslituting the moral sense of the community to ruin and 
enslave both it and the world ! 

As the winter approached, a change was discernible in the Em- 
peror's iiabits and manners. The alterations which he had 
planned no longer gave him the same interest ; ho rode out but 
little, and grew more thoughtful and retired. He became also 
uneasy at being subjected to pecuniary embarrassments. The 
ready money he had brought from France was soon gone ; and to 
make up the deficiency, he was forced to call for contributions from 
the islanders, who were too poor to pay ihem. This plan not 
succeeding and only producing pelilions and vexations, he was 
compelled to have recourse to others, peculiarly galling to his 
disposition. His actual income did not exceed ihree hundred 
thousand francs, and his expenditure amounted at least to a mil- 
lion : he was therefore obliged lo lower the allowances of most 
of his retinue ; to reduce the wages of the miners by one-fourth ; 
lo raise money by the sale of the provisions laid up for the gar. 
rison J and even by selling a train of brass-artillery to the Duke 
of Tuscany. He disposed also of some property in a barrack, 
and meant to have sold the lown-house at Porto- Ferrajo. These 
difficulties were mostly owing to the mean and unfair proceeding 
of the French government, of a piece with ail the rest. The 
sixth article of the treaty of Fontainebleau provided an annuity 
of two millions five hundred thousand francs to be registered on 
the Great Book of France, and paid without abatement or deduc- 
tion to Napoleon Buonaparte. Nevertheless, so far from this 
pension being paid regularly, there is no evidence that Buona- 
parte 9ver received a single remittance on account of il. Sit 
Niel ("ampbell so early as the 31st of October expressed his 
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opinion that if this state of thiiifrs continued much longer, nothing 
could or would liinder Buonaparte from passing over with his 
troops lo Pionibitio or some other part of Italy. Lord Casllereagh, 
in consequence, insisted on the payment of the pension by the 
French Government, to which no attention was paid — or else, 
perhaps, hinted the propriety of his removal to a place of greater 
safety, {such as St. Lucie or St. Helena) a proposal which was 
more likely to sink into the ears of the Allied Sovereigns. 

This is not the less probable aa the Duke of Wellington had 
casually seen the latter place, and pronounced that it was good 
for such a purpose; and as these two dislinguished persons lent 
one another their countenance and wit, such a suggestion might 
naturally pass from them to the Congress. It is certain that Na. 
polcon soon after heard of such a scheme as in agitation, and that 
il hastened his decision. Much has been said, though nothing is 
known, of suspicious movements observed at this period — of the 
arrival of Dominico Ettori, a monk, and one Theologos, a Greek 
(a name of ominous imjMjrl), of furloughs granted to the Old 
Guard to seduce the French soldiery from their loyally lo the 
Bourbons ; of masked balls given by the Princess Pauline ; of 
plots and conspiracies formed by the Duchess of St. Leu, and 
the Duchesses of Ba.ssano and Montebello at Paris, and of Fouch4 
jumping out of a window and alighting in the midst of them, to 
prepare the waj for (uid explam the success of Buonaparte's en- 
terprise, by tho'ie who think that slavery is the natural state of 
repose lo which the human mmd lend% and that all resistance to 
it must be brought about by dark and clandestine intrigues Po- 
liticians of thih school cannot conceive how a mtion like France, 
uith a restored despotism like a load or ugl) inghlmaie on il= 
bieast stifling and sutkini; up the breath of independence, '.hould 
bfc obliged to the person who wakes it from its hateful tiance, 
when a touch is only necessaiy for this purpose Buonaparte 
thought otheiwise He sel fool on her shores, and she was fiee 
from one end to the other It was an appeal iriesi'^tible and in- 
stinctue to all w ho hdd not forgotten that they were Frenchmen 
and men, in whom every spark of honor, of self-respect, of lib. 
erty, of lecollection of the past or of hope for the future waa 
not dead. Tlie return from Elba, to which we must now come, 
18* 
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WIS a blow ill (he f icn of Ivrannv iiid hypocrisy, the nob]o»it thai 
ei r WIS struck L^en tlio^e wl o lind beiii contented to breathe, 
to hive 1 ftdin/ oi ilioUj,lit onh m llie mcrc\ of ihe Bourbons 
and their Alhes s>eemed to rcco\e! fom their slupor The Con 
grcis was dibsoUtd bv it, and no lon!,er bartered the indepen 
denceof slates, and affected to dispose ot hunnan natuie willi an 
atr ofeasj indifference There was a pause among the Gods of 
the earth a panic imong their creatures, a shout Irom the free, 
and France once more with swelling heart and baring her brpisl 
to the insolent foe " headed pnntinglj foitli ' thi, narnc of btr 
champion and ht r del veier 

Bujnaparle thus straiteiitd m his Clffewm'ilance', b\ the branch 
of one part of the treaty still more alirmed bv the ilire it held 
out of the broach of -inothcr part bv seizing on Ins peison and 
makini^ him a close prisoner, apprised also b\ the public pa 
pers of the state of leeiing lu t ranee, formed his determina 
tion atcoidingly This state of public feeling and affairs may be 
thu-. briefly summed up r — a king professing to reign by ihe grace 
of God and the Prince- Regent of England, declaring bimseif ab- 
solute by right of birth, but willing to humor the French people 
by treating them as manumitted slaves; and while groaning un- 
der a foreign yoke and a revived despotism, mocking them with 
the offer of Liberty and a Charter — the nobles returned with their 
old prejudices and pretensions enhanced, and everywhere regard- 
ing the people as of a lower species — the Emigrants put over the 
heads of those who had been fighting against and repelling tbem 
from the soil of the country for twenty years, and equally objects 
of dislike from their insolence and incapacity — the clergy renew- 
ing their mummeries, their exactions, and their threats of exeom. 
munication against (hose who held the national domainsor church- 
lands — the great proprietors brought back to the kingdom, but 
ejected from their former lordships and estates, and eight or ten 
millions of purchasers of these forfeited estates holding them in 
jeopardy and with a feeling of irritation and distrust — the army 
disbanded or recruited wiih Chouans and Royalists, the fortresses 
given up, France dismantled, dishonored, with her arms reversed 
— tne King unable lo grant favors or rewards to his old followers 
and adherents, for fear of offending ihe Marshals and new nobil- 
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ity, whose only tilles to distinction were treason and rebellion in 
his eyes — l!ie finances again exhausted, public work*, discontinued, 
actresses refused burial, thus throwing & stain of impiety on the 
most refined and admirable of the national amusements, and the 
observance of the Sabbath strictly enforced, to the destroying the 
recreations and pastimes of the common people — in fact, tbe per- 
sons, feelings, and customs most hateful to ihe French, brought 
back to them by a foreign force, and not by any change in them- 
selves, or voluntary recurrence to old habits and principles ; and 
thus rendering the whole composition of public and of private life 
a medley of contradiction and absurdity, a conflict between hos- 
tile parties in a kingdom (not a settled union or even gradual sub- 
siding of different factions) and making it manifest that a state of 
things so odious and discordant could be maintained by foreign in. 
lerference alone, which had at first imposed and still upheld it. 
All that was wanted, iherefbre, wasa national force to oppose that 
foreign force and to throw off that grievous burden. But it might 
be objicted that if the French did not submit quietly to their pre- 
sent rulers, all Europe would rise up in arms against Ihem. To 
so imperious a mandate, there could be but one answer, a practi- 
cal one ; and there was but one man who could give it. He did 
not shrink from the appointed task; and he acquitted himself 
nobly of it. The plea that the French, in siding with Buona. 
parte, would prefer war and despotism to peace and liberty is a 
singular one. The Allies said, " Take the Bourbons and the lib- 
erty they give you, abating (to oblige us) some of their original 
claims and their right to punish you as malefactors : go back to 
your chains a little lightened in ccmformiit/ to the fantastic spirit 
of ihe limes, or we will force you lo do so. We have con^juered 
you, and we make you over to those in whose cause we fought, 
to a government you hale and have rejected ; and between whom 
and you there can never be a true reconciliation. You are a 
race of dastards, and we will make you a herd of slaves !" So 
much for the liberty side of the question. For the peaceable 
plea, it amounted lo this : " Louis is a most peaceable monarch, 
as far as the enemies of France are concerned, but most warlike 
against his own country : therefore keep him ; or this peaceful 
monarch will return at the head of six hundred thousand foreign 
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Iroops lo compel you lo accopl of peace on his couiJi lions." Tliia 
was doubtieaa a reason for getting rid of him the instant there 
was even a chance of success. The attempt was worth making ; 
and it was maJe witli more than a chance of success. 

Napoleon having taken his resolution, kept the secret of his 
expedition until the last moment ; and under one pretext or other, 
means ivere found to make the requisite preparations. It was 
not till they were all on board that the troops first conceived a 
suspicion of the Emperor's purpose ; a thouKand or twelve hun. 
dred men had embarked lo regain possession of an empire con. 
taining a population of thirty millions. He set sail on Sunday, 
the 25th of February, 1815 ; and the next morning at ten o'clock, 
was not oul of sight of the island, to the great annoyance of the 
few friends he had left behmd Vt this time Colonel bir Niel 
Campbell was absent on a tour tj Leghorn in orJer that at 1 is 
return he might have an audience and get an insight into the 
E^Fmpprors intended motions but being informed by the 
French Consul ani by bpanocchi t lie Tuscan governor of the 
town that Nipoleon was certainly about to ^ail for the Continent 
he hastened back and gmng chase to the little squadron in the 
Partridge sloop of wii which was cruiiin^ in the neigl birhood 
only aiiived in time to get a distint vieu of tie flntdla after 
Buonaparte and his tioops had landed Sir N el had in nter 
view before he left Elba ttilh the Enperor s mother aid slater 
in order to learn from them which way he was g t e and was 
not a little nettled at their want of Ei gl ah plain dealmg and sin 
cerity in not betraviUij; then son and brother into his hinds out of 
the line wh. h he {Sir Niel) hore to ku, natiie i^antri/ There are 
weaknesses and vices in the English character, which make one 
blush for it, notwithstanding ten redoubted sea-fights and one 
victory by land. We really might be ashamed to show our 
faces, if it were not that we never turn our backs ! 

There wete between five and six hundred men on board the 
ong (the Inconstant) in which Buonaparte embarked. On the 
passage, they met with a French ship of war, with which tliey 
apoke. The Guards were ordered to pull off their caps, and lie 
down on the deck or go below, while the captain exchanged some 
words with the commander of the frigate, whom he afterwards 
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prop^sed to pursue and capture. Buonaparte rcjecled the idea 
as absurd, and asked why lie sliould introduce lliis new episode 
into his plan ? He landed without any accident on the 1st of 
March it Cannes a small sea pnrt in ihe gulf of St Juan not far 
trom Frejus, where he had diaembarked on lus return from 
Egypt sitleen years before A smtll party of the (iuards who 
presented ihemstlves before the neighboring garrison of \n!ibes, 
were made prisoners b\ the goiernor of the place Some one 
{more nice than wise) hinted that it was not right to proceed till 
tliej had released tlieir comrades who had been made ptisoners , 
but the EmperDf obvrved that this wis poorly to estimate the 
migniiude of the undertaking — befoie (hem were thirty millions 
of men waiting to be set free ' He however sent the war com 
missioner to try w hat he could d<i, calling out after him, ' Take 
care you do not get yourself made pnsonei too '" At night fill, 
the troops bivouacked on the beach Just before, a postdlion in 
a splendid liver\ had been brought to him It turned out that 
this man had formcrh been a rbmestiL of the Empress Josephine, 
and was now in the service of the Prince ol Monaco, whc him 
self had been equeiry tD the Empress* The po'Jtdhon after 
cxpres-sin^ his gieat astonishment at fandmg the Emperor there, 
staled in answer to the questions that were put to him that he 
had just come from Pans that all abng the road, as fir as 
Avignon, he had heard nolhing but regret foi the Empeior s 
absence , that his n*»me was constantly echoed from mouth to 
mouth, and that when once fairly through Pro\ence, he would 
find the whole population rtadv to rally round him The man 
added, that his laced liverj had fiequently rendered him the 
object of od um ai d iiisutt on the load This was the testimony 
of one of the common class of society it was very gratifying to 
the Emperc)r, as It entirely corresponded with his evpeciations 
Ihe Prince of Monaco himself, on being presented to the Em 
pi ror, was less e\plicit Napoleon refrained from quctioning 
him on political matters the conversation therefore assumed a 
more luely chaiacter, and turned altogether on the ladies of the 

* Josephine died in the interim between Buonaparte's first abdioation 
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funiier Imperial court, concerning whom the Eiiipcror was very 
particular in his iuquiries. 

As soon as the moon had risen, which was alwut one or twc 
in the morning of the 3nd, the bivouacs brolte up, and Napoleon 
gave orders for proceeding lo Grasse There lie expected to hiid 
a road which he had planned during the Empire but in this he 
was disappointed , the Bourbons having, accoidtng to ihe inime 
morial and praise«orthv usage of all hereditarj government' 
(existing in their ovi n ri^ht and for their jh n profit and pleasure) 
given up all such expensive woiks as tended only to the publii- 
benefit, to put the money tn tlieir own pociieti Buonaparte was 
therefore obliged to pass ihroutfh narrow dehlps hlled with snow, 
and left behind him m thi. hands of the municipilitv his carriage 
and tw'o pieces of cannon, w inch had been brought ash ire This 
was termed a capture m the bulletins of the day The munici 
pality of Grasse was slronf,h in favoi of the ro^ alist cause , but 
the sudden appearance of the Empeior affoided but little time for 
hesitation, and thej came to tender then siibmis-iion to him 
Ha\mg passed through the town, he hailed on a little height 
some wa\ bejond it, where he brtakfa-stpd He was '<ion su'' 
lounded by the whole population of the place , and he heaid the 
iame Heiiiiments and the same prayers as before be quitted 
France A multitude of petitions had alieady been drawn up 
and were presented to him , just as though he had come fiom 
Paris, and was making a tour through ihe departments One 
complained that his pension had not been paid , another that his 
cross of the Legion of Honor had been taken from him Some 
of the more discontented -^cretly informed Napoleon that the 
authorities of the town were very hostile to him, but Uiat the 
mass of the people were demoted to him, and only waited till his 
back w as turned to rid themselves of the mistreanh He replied, 
" Be not loo hasty Let them have Ihe mortification of seeing 
our triumph, without having an\ thing to reproach us w ith " 
The Emperor ad\anced with alt the rapidity m his |>ower 
"Victoiy," he said, "depended on my speed To me France 
was m Grenoble That place n,isa hundred mile'- distant, but 
I and my companions reached it in fi\e dijs and with what 
weather and w hat roads ' I entered the city , just as the Count 
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d'Artois, warned by t]ic telogr;ipii, was quitting the TliuiUe- 

Napoleon himseH' was so perfectly convinced of the slate of 
aSairs and of popular sentiment, that he knew his success in no 
way depended on the force he might bring with him. A piquet 
of gens-d'armes, he said, was all that was necessary. Every 
thing turned out as he foresaw. At first he owned he was not 
without some degree of uncertainty and apprehension. As he 
advanced, it is true, the whole population declared themselves cn- 
Ihiisiaslbally in his favor: but be saw no soldiers ; ihoy were all 
carefully removed from the places through which he passed. It 
was not till lie arrived between Mure and Vizille, within five or 
six leagues from Grenoble, and on the fifth day after his landing, 
that he met the first battalion. The commanding officer refused 
to hold even a parley. The Emperor without hesitation advanced 
alone ; and one hundred grenadiers marched at some distance be- 
hind him with their arms reversed. The sight of Napoleon, his 
well-known costume, and his grey military great-coat had a magi- 
cal efFect on the soldiers, and they stood motionless. Napoleon 
went straight up to them, and baring his breast, said, " Let him 
that has 1 be heart now kill his Emperor!" The soldiers threw 
down their arms ; their eyes moistened with tears ; and cries ot 
Vive tEmpereur .' resounded on every side. Napoleon ordered 
the battalion to wheel round to the right, and all marched on to 
Paris. At a short distance from Grenoble, Colonel Labedoyere, 
who bad been sent at the head of the 7lh regiment to oppose his 
passage, came to join the Bmperor. The impulse thus give 
a manner decided the question. Labedoyere's superior offict 
vain interfered to restrain bis enthusiasm and that of his men. 
The tri-colored cockades which had been concealed in the hollow , 
of a drum were eagerly distributed among them ; and they threw 
away the badge of their own and the nation's dishonor. The 
peasantry of Dauphiny, the cradle of the Revolution, lined the 
road-side : they were transported and mad with joy. The first 
battalion, which has just been alluded to, had shown some signs 
of hesitation ; but thousands of the country- people crowded round 
it, and by their shouts of Vive FEmpereurf endeavored to urge 
the troops to decision ; while others who followed iu Napoleon's 
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rear encouraged lii^. litile troop lo ad\uLice, by assuring them that 
ihpy would mept hii!i !5ucct-.s INipol on siiid lie could liave 
taken t^vo mdlions o( these peusants t\itli him to Paris; but that 
then he would have been called the Kmg of the Jacquerie. And 
what would i£ have signified if he had * He could not help what 
was said When the Revolution firat broke out, the Bombons 
wanted the troops lo massacre the people, and called it a revolu- 
tion of the mob when the people afierHards got an army (o de- 
f lid them (as they needs must) ugiinst the unceasing hostility of 
these Boui hons and their triends foi fivt and-twenty years, then 
they said that it was the army alone that w as opposed to Ihem, and 
that hindered ihe people from showiUj^ thiir love and affection for 
them A distinction has been taken between the feelings of the 
army and the. people m ihis instance Thtrc was none in kind, 
though there myht be in desrree , and still less ought there to 
haie been any , both ought to base bom equally ready to devote 
themselves " to the veiy outrance " This was a cause that made 
every man in the country a soldier, and levelled all distinct ions, 
e\(,ppt between the slave and the free Where the questiou was 
to deltnd the soil and the rights of the country against foreign 
domination, there could be no dispute about the right or duty lo 
do so, but about the will and courage , lud in ibis point of view 
the army was not to be disqualified, but to have the preference as 
expressing the more manly and nervous sense of ihe people. Sup- 
pose it had been pretended that the English people in 1798 and 
1803 were anxious for the invasion of England by the French, 
but that the army would not let them come ashore. This would 
not have been a caricature of the perversity and shifts thai were 
resorted lo, in order lo prove the attachment of the French nation 
lo the Bourbons. Thus much may be granted, that (with the ex- 
ception of the army)lheir hatred of the Bourbons was not so great 
as their dread of six hundred thousand foreign bayonets; also, 
their love of Buonaparte was less than their dread of six hundred 
thousand foreign bayonets. If Buonaparte was not popular, it is 
strange ; for the utmost conceivable popularity thai a man can 
possess would only enable him with a handful of men to march 
from one end of a kingdom to the other, enter its capital, and 
take possession of a throne ! But tlie French people waited for the 
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arrnil of llie \.]\i s (br rising baclv peace and IikrU w Ih them) 
to e\f ress tlieir true and u itiias^ 1 st nl meiit I hive nu obj o- 
Uon ti this being the opinion jf anv one who mil apply ihe sir le 
rule to his own ir any other country but tiance ' 

In a valley through which the troops hai to piss a very affect 
ing spectacle presenled itstlf a number ol communes were as 
s mbled tojethei, accompanied with their mayors and curates 
^midat the multitude was observed a fine looking young man a 
f,ienadier of the Guard who had been m skiing since the time if 
Nipoleon s land ng and whose diaippearance had givoti rise to 
suspicion He now advanced to throw himself at ihi Empeiot s 
tect the tears glistened m his eyes and he supponed m his 
arms an oH man of ninety years of age whom he presented to 
the Emperor, — it was his father in quest of whom he had set off 
OS sODO as he landed m France The Fmperor after his iruval 
at the Thuillenes ordered a picture to be painted on this subject 

Napoleon had issued two proclamati ns en the road He at 
first regretted not having had them printed hi fore he left Elba , 
though ihiB could not have been done withiut some ri k nf pro 
mulgatmg his design He dictated them on board the vessel 
where every man who could write was employed in copyin.^ 
them These copies soon became >crj scarce , were often incor 
reel and even illej,ible , and it was not till he arrned at Gap on 
the 5th thai he found means to have ihem printed They were 
from that time circulated aid read every where with the utmost 
avidity and produce 1 an effect whch is not astonishii g consider 

ing the matter and the c rcumstances They weie as follows 

r renchmen ' The dclection of llie Duke >f Casiiglione de 
Inered up Lyons w thout defence to our enemies The armj 
the command r f which 1 had entrusted to him was by the num 
ber tf lis battalions the courage and patriotism of the troops thnt 
composed It in a condii on to beat the Austrian troops opposed to 
It and to arrive in time on the lear of ihe left flank of the array 
whch Ihrealtred Pins The iictoiies of Champ Aubert of 
Montmirail, of Chateau -Thierry, ol Vauchamps, of Mormans, ot 
Montereau, ofCraonne, of Rheims, of Arcis-sur-Aube, and of St, 
Dizicr, the rising of the brave peasants of Lorraine and Cham- 
paigne, of Alsace, Franc he -Com pte and Burgundy, and the posi- 
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lion whicli I had taken in the rear of tlie liostile army, by cut- 
ling it off from its magazines, ils parks of reserve, its convoys, 
and ali its equipages, liad placed it in a desperate situation. The 
French were never on the point of being more powerful, and the 
^lUe of the enemy's army was last without resource ; it would 
hiive found atomb in those vast plains wliich it had so mercilessly 
hiid waste, when the treason of the Duke of Rag usa delivered up 
tiie capital and disorganized the army. The unexpected miscon- 
duct of these two generals, who betrayed at once their country, 
their prince, and their benefactor, changed the fate of the war; 
the situation of the enemy was such that at the close of the action 
which took place before Paris, he was without ammunition, in 
consequence of his separation from his parks of reserve. In 
these new and distressing circumstances, ray heart was lorn, but 
my mind remuined immovable ; I consulted only the interest of 
the country : I banished myself to a rock in the middle of the sea ; 
my life was yours, and niiglit still be useful to you. Frenchmen I 
In my exile I heard your complaints and your vows ; you accused 
my long slumber ; you reproached me with sacrificing the wel- 
fare of the country to my repose. I have traversed seas through 
perils of every kind ; I return among you to reclaim my rights, 
which are yours." 

That to the army was still more masterly and eloquent. It 
;an thus : — " Soldiers! We have not been conquered : two men 
sprung from our ranks have betrayed our laurels, their country, 
their benefactor and their prince. Those whom we have beheld 
for twenly-five years traversing all Europe to raise up enemies 
against us, who have spent their lives in fighting against us in the 
ranks of foreign armies, and in cursing our beautiful France, 
shall they pretend to command or enchain our eagles, they who 
have never been able to look them in the face ? Shall we suffer 
them to inherit the fruit of our glorious toils, to lake possession of 
our honors, of our foi'tunes ; to calumniate and revde our glory ? 
If their reign were to continue, al! would be lost, even the recol- 
lection of those memorable days. Whh what fury Ihoy misre- 
present them! They seek to tarnish wiiat (he world admiies ; 
and if there still remain defenders of our glory, they are to be 
found among those very enemies whom we have confronted in 
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fields of battle. Soldiers ! In my exile I have heard your voice ; 
I have come back in spite of all obstacles and all dangers. Your 
general, called to the throne by the choice of the people and 
raised on your shields, is restored to you: come and join him. 
Mount the iri-colored cockade ; you wore it io the days of our 
greatness. We must forget that we have been the masters of 
nations ; but we must not suffer any to intermeddle in our affairs. 
Who would prerend to be master over us? Who would have 
the power ? Resume those eagles which you had at Ulm, at 
Austerlitz, at Jena, at Eylau, at Wagram, at Friedland, at Tudela, 
ai Eckmuhl, at Essling, at Smolensk, at the Moskwa, at Lutzen, 
at Wurtcheti, at Montmirail. The veterans of the armies of the 
Sambre and Meuse, of the Rhine, of Italy, of Egypt, of the 
West, of the Grand Army, are humiliated : their honorable scara 
are stained, iheir successes would be crimes, the brave would be 
rebels, if, as ihe enemies of the people pretend, the legitimate sove- 
reigns were in ihe midst of ibe foreign armies. Honors, recompen- 
ses, favors are reserved for those who have served with them against 
the country and against us ! Soldiers ! Come and range yourselves 
under the banners of your chief: his existence is only made up 
of yours ; his rights are only those of the people and yours ; his 
interest, his honor, his glory, are no other than your interest, 
your honor, and your glory. Victory shall march at a charging, 
step ; the eagle with the national colors shall fly from steeple to 
steeple till it reaches the lowoi-s of Notre-Dame. Then you will 
he able to show your scars with honor ; then you will be able to 
hoa.st of What you have done : you will be the liberators of the 
country. In your old age, surrounded and looked up to by your 
fellow-citizens, they will listen to you with respect as you re- 
count your high deeds ; you will each of you be able to say wiih 
pride, ' And I also made part of that Grand Array which entered 
twice within (he walls of Vienna, within those of Rome, of Berlin, 
of Madrid, of Moscow, and which delivered Paris from the slain 
which treason and the presence of the enemy had imprinted on 
it.' Honor to those brave soldiers, the glory of their country!" 

One does not wonder at the effect these words produced, bui 
that it ever could be lost. That it was so was not the fault of 
the cause, of the leader, or the army. For the present it was tne 
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daivn of n bnghlcr dm a i ii-.iiig from the dcpilis of tle-.pair, a 
rt[)rie\p fiom di^lionor a lansom from slavery, a recal] fniLii ihe 
deatl, that seemed little slioit of miraculous. It uas nijrlit.fjll 
when Napoleon ainved bifmethe walls of Grenoble. He found 
the gales closed, and the commanding officer refused to open 
them The garrision assembled on the ramparts shouted Vive 
I Enrpereur ' and shook hands with Napoleon's followers through 
the tt iclipts , but they could be prevailed on to do nothing more, 
it was npctssarv to force the giles ; and this was done under the 
mouths of ten pieces of artillery, loaded with grape.shol. In 
none of his battles did Napoleon ever imagine himself to be in so 
much danger as at the entrance into Grenoble. The soldiers 
seemed to turn upon him w ith furious gestures : for a moment it 
might be supposed that they were going to teat him to pieces. 
Bui these were the suppressed transports ot Io\e and joy The 
Emperor and his hjise were both borne along bv the nmhilude ; 
and he had scaicely had time lo breathe in the nn where he 
alighted, when an increased tumult was heard w ihout the in- 
habitants of Grenoble came to offer him the gales of the city, 
since they could not present him with the keys * 

From Grenoble to Paris Napoleon found no further opposition. 
During the four da\s of his stav at Lyons where he had arrived 
on the lOlli, there weie continuiUv upwards of twenty thausand 
people assembled bi,f)re his windows whose acclamations were 
unceasing, ll would neier haie been "jupposed that the Emperor 
had even for a moment been absent from the country. He issued 
orders, signed decrees, reviewed the troops, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The military corps, the public bodies, and all classes of 
chizens eagerly came forward to tender their homage and their 
services. The Count d'Artois, who had hastened loLyons as the 
Duke and Duchess of Angouleme had done to Bourdeaux, like 
them in vain attempted to make a stand. The National Horse 
Guards (who were known royalists) deserted him at this crisis; 

* It is a rule in philoaophj to admit no more causes ttian nt* sufficient , 
and the army being anificient lo bring biiok Buomiparte, the Twiea who are 
greut philosophers when it suits them, held themselves bound to iiiaiuluiit 
{be the fHct as it might) (hat in this, as in the other instances, the inhilfi 
tuots took no port in it. 
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and in his flight only one of ifiem chose to follow him. Buona- 
parte refused their services whcnofTcred to him, and sent !he deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor to the single volunteer who had thus 
shown his fidelity. Assoon as the Emperor tjuitted Lyons, he wrote 
to Ney, who with his army was at Lons-le-Saulnier, lo come and 
join him. Ney had set off from the Court with a promise to 
bring Napoleon "like a wild beast in a cage to Paris." But 
amidst the general confusion, distracted between his new engage- 
ments and his old obligations, thunderstruck by ihe Emperor's 
proclamations, abandoned by his troops, and overpowered by the 
enthusiasm of the people of the surrounding provinces — Ney, the 
child of the Revolution, yielded to the genera! impulse, and is- 
sued hia famous order of the day. Well would il have been, if all 
his qualms had ended here, and had not afterwards followed him 
into the field of battle ! Ney, after what had pasW exptcted to 
be ill. received, and begged leave to retire from the service , but 
the Emperor wrote back an answer, desiring him to come and 
that be would receive him as on the day after the battle of Mos 
cow; and on his presenting himself, he rushed into his arms 
calling him ihe bravest of the hrave : and from thai moment all 
was foj^olten. This uniform display of n ignammity seemed 
only to stimulate the ingratitude of those towards whom it was 
exerted, and to make them determined to triumph over it by re 
peated acts of disloyalty ! — On this subject. Napoleon was hearl 
to say, " if I except Labedoyere, who flew to me with enthusi 
asm and affection, and another individual who of his own accord 
rendered me important services, nearly all the other generals 
whom 1 met on my route evinced hesitatim and uncertainty , they 
yielded only lo the impulse about them if indeed they did nri 
manifest a hostile feeling towards me. This was the cise with 
Ney, with Massena, St. Cyr, Soult, as well as with Macdonald 
and the Duke of Belluno ; so that if the Bourbons had reason to 
complain of the complete desertion of the soldiers and the people, 
they had no right to reproach the chiefs of the army with conspir 
ing against them, who had shown themselves mere children in 
politics, and could be looked upon as neither emigrants noi 
patriots." 

For the rest of the way. Napoleon may be said lo have made a 
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triiimpliol march. And liere lu'. us take a bdof retrospect of it, 
brief as was tlic triumph itself. It waa iiidtied a merry niarch, 
tlic march from Caiinus. Tliose clays were jocund and jubilant 
— full of heart's ease and oi' ai/egresse. Its footsteps bad an audi- 
ble echo through the earth. Laughed eyes, danced beai ts, clapped 
hands at it. It "loosened sometliing at ibe chest ;" and men lis- 
tened with delight and wonder (wherever such were to be found) 
to the unbarring and unbohing of those doors of despotism whicli 
!hey thought had been closed on them forever. All tliat waa 
Imman rtjoiced ; the tyrant and the slave shrunk back agliast, as 
the clash of arms was drowned in the shout of the multitude. 
This is popularity ; not when a thousand persons consult and de- 
liver the result of their decisions formally and securely, but where 
each of the thousand does this (before that of the others can be 
known) from an uncontrollable impulse, and without ever think. 
ing of the consequences. It was the greatest instance ever known 
of the power everted by one man ovei opinion , nor is this diffi 
cult to be accounted fjr, since it was one man armed with the 
rights of a people igamst those who had robbed them of all natu 
ral rights and gaie them leiie to breathe by a charti.r Theie 
fore Buonapaite -^emed fram hi^ fir^t landing tD bestride the 
, country like a Colossus for in hira rose up once more the proa 
trate mi^ht and majesty of man , and the Bom boni hke loads or 
spiders, got out of the way of the huge shadow of the Child Ro 
land of the Revolution The implied powei tJ serve dnd buckler 
up a stale was portentous ; if it was fear and personal awe that 
threw a spell over them in spite of themselves, and turned aside 
all opposition, though it might take from the goodness of the cause, 
it would not lessen the prowess and reputation of the man. Even 
if the French had forgot themselves and htm, would nol (heir for. 
mer sentiments be revived in all their force by his present ap- 
pearance among them, so full of the bold and marvellous? The 
very audacity of the undertaking, as it baffled calculation, baffled 
resistance to it, as much as if he had actually returned from the 
dead. Its not seeming ridiculous stamped it sublime; any one 
but he making such an attempt would have been stopped at the 
outset , and this shows that he possessed more influence than 
Bnv other human being. It was the admiration inspired by (he 
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person and the enterprise that carried him through, and made all 
sanguine, anxious, full of interest for him, as for the hero of some 
lofty poem or high-wrought romance. He dispersed the Cotti. 
pagnons du Lys, as Ulysses slew the suitors. The only pleas I 
have heard in favor of the popularity of the Bourbons in compar 
ison are, lirsl, that the French dreaded the return of war. It 
peace is to he purchased at thai price it miy always be obtained by 
settin J h h 1 h } 11 h dly m k 

on the 1 Th d 1 k h fi d <i 1 

same I d h d h pe pi t 
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lal fab rs 1 d d rs— Wl d 
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they could make a stand. They were diawn up m three lines to 
receive the Emperor's troops, who were said lo be advancing from 
Fontainebleau. There was a long pause of suspense, which sel 
dom fails to render men more accessible to strong and sudden 
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ernotioii. The glades of ilie forest and (he winding ascent which 
leads to it were full in view of the troops, but presented ^he ap- 
pearance of a deep solitude. AH was silence, except when the 
bands phvcd some old tunes connected with the name and family 
of ihe Bourbons The sounds excited no coirespoiiding senti. 
ments among the soldiers At length in the afternoon, a gallop- 
ing of horse was heard \n open carnage appeared, surrounded 
hy a few hussaw and drawn by four horses. It came on at full 
[peed ; stopped and Napileon leaping out of it, was in the midst 
of the ranks «hich had been drawn up to oppose him. His escort 
threw themselves fnm iheir lorses mingled with their ancieni 
comrade's and the efTecl of iheir exhortations was instantaneous 
on men whose mmds were aliealj made up lo the same purpose. 
There was a general shout of Fire J'Emperear .' The last troops 
of (he Bourbons passed over lo the other side, and there was no 
farther obstacle between Napoleon and Ihe capital. He arrived 
at the Thuillenes about nme o dock id the evenin^i with an escort 
of abiul a bundled horse On alujhting he was almost squeezed 
to deith bj the crowd of officers and citizens who ihronged about 
hnn and fairly carried him up stairs in their arms. Here he 
fcund dinner waiting and as he was sitting down to table, an 
officer brought the mtelligence of the capitulation of the citadel 
of \ incennes Meantime the Resolution had taken full etTect in 
Pins Lai alette had taken possess on of the Po i-Oifice in the 
namL of the Emperor by which meana he topped Louis's pro- 
clamations and officially announced Napoleon s return to all the 
dcpirtmenls and E\celmins hastened to remove the white flag 
w hich floited on the Thuillenes replacing It bv the tri-colored 
oni. Should anv hand be found bold and stmng enough to do 
tliB a thirl time tie arm of England is ncl at present lonj! 
en lu^h to take it dow n again ' 
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CHAPTER LIV. 



PBOCEEDINGS PREVIOUS TO OPENING THE 

If th" return fnn Elba was the tr iimph of common sense and 
natural feeling the whole of the Hundred Dayi aft ruards ma\ 
oe described as the triumph of tr fling aod cioss. purposes It 
was the reaction of pnlit cal imbec lity and speculitive pcdanlrj 
B lonaparle wanted a iv, iid an 1 they gave him a fjd There 
hid been ton much of bliod at one pel od too much of war at 
another and theiefoic to avoid the daiffer of renewing the ct 
reer of foreign conqueM they would net allow him arms to de 
fend himself and he was not to confiscate the property of trai 
tors or even punish the authoi s of recommendations to asaassinale 
him and overturn his government by force because this might 
seem like a return to the reign of terror and a \ olation of liberal 
prmcipl 8 The ardor and nfat lation shown m defence of these 
paradoxes was in proportion to their tenuity Men in a ftate of 
barbarism and ignirance swillow the grossest absurdities greed 
ilj because thev ejicite their wonder men in a state of refine 
menl are the dupes of the most frivolous excuses, because they 
exercise and afibrd proofs of iheir ingenuity. Thus what is least 
and most insignificant in itself, becomes of most consequence in 
the public opinion ; and the greatest object is lost in disputes 
about the evanescent shades of it. The people saw well enough 
that the question was, whether the country should be conquered 
or free, whether governments came of divine or human origin; 
and that if they wanted the one, they must have Buonaparte ; if 
the other, the Bourbons. The leaders of the people saw this, but 
fifiy other distinctions with it, which jierplexed and distracted 
their attention from the main question and vital principle, cover- 
intj it over like cobwebs, or eating up its sap and pith like the ivy. 
The Pauxbourgs saw no alternative between tiie new and th* 

vol., III. 14 26 
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old governmrnt ; ttie drawing- rooms and coffVe lioQses, lliat is, 
llie talkers and critics, saw ijoiDelhmj else bdupen llie two (and 
ihey had it) iiamely, their own opinioii, iihateier it niylit be 
When folly arrives al a certain hiighl, it has ita root in equal 
baseness and want of principle. The^e high flown aipiraliona 
afler Utopian perfection were leagUfd (almrst inseparably) with 
rank treachery and ranker cowardi<,e. The Parisian speculatoia 
and soeplics were not afraid of Buonaparte — they were afraid of 
the Allies. Had he been once more at the head of conquering 
of absolute power, they would (as they did 
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meeting present exigei 
disgrace. All their 
would not make any very 



o object, to criticise, to revive old grievances, instead of 
arding off future and indelible 
Napoleon really meant tlial they 
: resistance to the Allies, so that 
Roman sternness and independent deportment was only a cover 
(in case of reverses) for the undisguised and unqualified display of 
FrencSi volatility and national abjectness. It must he confessed that 
this is in part also the misfortune of the cause. Men in a savage 
and ru<le state of society are slaves, because they do not know 
what libprly is : in a state of civilization and knowledge, they 
want the courage to defend it. Liberty and independence are also 
nearly another name for disunion and party-spirit. Those who 
wish to learn the history of revolutions and reform, have only to 
read the account of the battle of Bothwel! Bridge in Old Morlat- 
Hy ; where, while the Tory cavalry were charging their ranks, 
the Covenanters were debating about ieli and right-hand defec- 
tions. So it was and so it will be, while the nature of things 
lasts. Three hundred men, willing to be slaves, put iraiilicil 
(ailli in and follow their leader, and carry all before them. Three 
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hundred men, ilclfrininei] to IhJiik am] But fijr thempolves. to i;ive 
way in nothing, and sacrifice no jot of ihcir opinion as to nhal is 
rigiit, while they are disputing and refining, are split into as many 
different factions as there are persons, and are set ujion and bound 
hand-and-foot by their adversaries, who wil! allow them no freedom 
of opinion at all. This, it should seem, they think a less evil 
than the other, because men's self-love is sooner brought to sub- 
mit to a barefaced wrong than toluntarily to sanction the slight- 
est difference of sentiment, vhich might compromise their o«n, 
or by being the ne\t thing to the truih, require all llieir tena- 
ciousnessof principle and put pose to keep the separaiion clear. 
The proximity of the one staggers and makes them uneasy ; the 
other their rca'on despises The lo\ers of liberty and reform 
are (he natural victims bud dupes of the slaves of power. For 
the latter think only of wlial I'j, or of what is for their advantage, 
and cling to it with equal servility and fury : the former are 
thinking of what is best, though it may be quite hopeless, and 
their hold of this is less sure and fixed. Reformers, lovers of im. 
provement and innovation, are those in whom the ideal faculty 
prevails over sense and habit ; and this being the case, they will 
be apt to be satisfied too easily with their own imaginations and 
opinions ; and provided they can indulge in these, care little about 
having them realized, of which there is in general small chance. 
If a certain degree of good is within their possession or reach, 
they grow indifferent to it ; raise their standard of perfection still 
higher ; become extravagant and fastidious in their ends to the 
neglect of all practical means to enforce them ; and, like the dog 
in the fable (the type of this class of philosophers and politicians) 
constantly lose the substance for the shadow. These persons 
ore, doubtless, useful in their generation ; but they are the worst 
marplots and stumbling-blocks in the way of the accomplishment 
of their own schemes. They also often play the part of the dog 
in the manger ; and envy and try to supplant those who have 
shown more practical ability than themselves; and would soonei 
see the object of their whole lives mangled and made a mockery 
of, than that it should be guarded by other hands than theirs or 
by other means than they approve of. 

Buonaparte, however, in his new circumstances struggled hard 
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to iall 111 Willi tlie liumor and deinaLida (iiiany of iLeiti reasorabla 
in tlicinsclics) of tlie'.e people, aad to make his iron will bend lo 
then veeimg speculations; and considering the novelty of the 
attpmpt, performed wonders, though they sometiinos tried hie pa- 
tience to the utmost It is a pity that this compromise with the 
idLaliits turned out as it did, and as Buonaparte feared it would. 
Af Benjamin Constant, one of the most respectable and candid of 
the party, and one of his oldest antagonists, was sent for soon af 
ler ihe Emperur's at rival, to make known the views and e\pecia. 
tioiis of what was called the Constitutional or liberal partj in 
Prance, and as, a proper medium to communicate the Lmppror's 
own sentiments and changes of opinion An mtcn lew look place 
at the Thudleries on the 24th of April, and the account of it 
tiirows trio much light on this important point to be omitted here. 
Buonaparte began the conversation himself, and affected to dis- 
guise or sotYen nothing either in his past conduct or present dis- 
positions. " The nation," he said, " has had a respite of twelve 
years from every kind of political agitation, and for one year hag 
enjoyed a respite from war. This double repose has created a 
craving after activity. It requires or fancies it requires a Tri- 
bune and popular assemblies. It did not always require ihem. 
The people threw themselves at my feet, when I look the reins 
of government. You ought lo recollect this, who made a trial 
of opposition. Where was your support, your strength ? No 
where. I assumed less authority than I was invited to assume. 
At present all is changed. A feeble government, opposed to the 
national interests, has given to these interests the habit of stand- 
ing on the defensive and evading authority. The taste for Con. 
stitutions, for debates, for harangues appeare lo have revived. 
Nevertheless, it is but the minority that wishes all this, oe as- 
sured. The people, or if you like ihe phrase better, the multi- 
tude wish only for me. You would say so, if you had seen this 
multitude pressing eagerly on my steps ; precipitating themselves 
from the tops of the mountains ; calling on me, seeking me out, 
saluting me. On my way from Cannes hither, I have not con- 
quered, I have administered. I am not alone {as has been ]l re- 
tended) th" Emperor of the soldiers ; I am that of the peasa.its, 
of the plebeians of Fiance. Accordingly, in spile of all that has 
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happened, you see tlie people come back lo me. There is sym- 
palliy between us. It is not as with tlie privileged classes. The 
noblesse have been in ray service ; ihey thronged in crowds into 
my ante- oh ambers. There is no place that they have not ac- 
cepted, asked for, solicited. I have had the Monlmorencys, ihe 
Noailles, the Rohans, the Beauvaus, the Mortemarls in my 
train. But there never was any analogy. The steed made his 
curvets, he was welt broke in ; but I felt him quake under me. 
With the people, it is another thing. The popular fibre responds 
to mine. I have risen from the ranks of the people ; my voice 
acls mechanically upon them. Look at those conscripts, the sons 
of peasants : 1 never flattered them ; I treated them roughly. 
Tliev did not crowd round me the less ; they did not for that 
cease to cry Yiie I Empereur ' It is that betw een the n and me 
there is one and the same nature They look to me a^ their sup- 
poit their --afegaard again'it the ncblei I have but lo make a 
sign or rather t look inother way and the nobles would be mas- 
sacred m all the provinces So well have the\ managed matters 
in the last ten months' But I do not desire to be tie king of a 
n ob If there arc tl e meant, to g sern b\ a Const lu on, well 
ai d g )d I wish d fir the en piie of tl e world and to ensure 
it a power without bounds wa'> nete saij lo mt To govern 
meiely France it is possible that a Constitution may be better. 
I wished lor the tmpire of the world , and who would not have 
done «o in ray place ? The world lUMted me to rule over it. 
Sosereigns and subjects alike emulously bowed the neck under 
my iceptie I hfl\e seldom met will opposition n France ; but 
still I have encountered more of it from some obsLure and un- 
ar led Frenchmen tl an t om all those k ngi so resolu e just now 
no longer lo ha^e a nai of the people fcr thei equal! — See 
then what appea lo y u poss ble let me Injv y ur ideas. 
Public discussion, free elections, responsible ministers, tJie liberty 
of the press, I have no objection lo all that : — the liberty of the 
press especially : to slifle it is absurd. I am convinced on this 
point. I am the man of the people : if the people really wish 
for liberty, let them have it. I have acknowledged their sove- 
reignty. It is just that I should lend an ear to their will, nay, 
even to their caprices. I have never been disposed to oppress 
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them for my pleasure, I entertained great designs : fate has dis- 
posed of then]. 1 am no longer a conqueror : nor can I be one. 
I know what is possible and what is not. I have no fai'ther ob- 
ject than to raise up France and bestow on her a goveriimenl 
suitable to her. I have no liatred to liberty. I have set it aside 
when it obstructed my palh : but I understand what it means ; 1 
was brought up in its school : besides, the work of fifteen years 
is overturned, and it is not possible to recoinrnence it. It would 
take twenty years and the lives of two millions of men to be sa- 
ci'ificed to it. As for the rest, I desire peace ; but I can only oh. 
tain it by means of victory. 1 would not inspire yoti whh false 
expectations. I let it be said that there are negocialions going 
on ; there are none. I foresee a hard struggle, a long war. To 
support il, I must be seconded by the nation ; but in return, 1 
believe they will expect liberty. They shall have it : — the cir- 
cumstances are new. All I desire is to be informed of the truth. 
I am getting old. A man is no longer at forty. five what he was 
at thirty. The repose enjoyed by a Constitutional king may suit 
me : it will still more certainly be the best thing for my son."* 

Agreeably to these professions and suggestions, which were in 
fact echoed on every side, ihe new Constitution, which was soon 
aAer promulgated, guaranteed the most perfect religious liberty ; 
individual liberty was also guarded against Ihe abuses of author- 
ity and the vexations of the subalterns of power; exile was not 
allowed to be inflicted as a punishment at the discretion of gov. 
ernment ; the liberty of the press for the first lime obtained the 
protection of a jury ; the independence of the judicial authori- 
ties was secured; military tribunals were confined lo military 
offences; no levy of soldiers could take place without the con- 
currence of the legislature ; a direct responsibility was attached 
to ministers and the Chamber of Representatives was placed upon 
a popular basis and invested with a solid power. Certainly, the 

* Buoniparte did not seflra to M. Constant to bo cliiinged in his own 
Tiewa 1 feelings but lo be convinced that circumstaneea hull changed, and 
lo have inude up bis mind with his uauiil firmness to confomi to them. He 
sajs, he liatened to bini with deep interest ; there was a breadth and gran- 
deur uf munner ns he spoke, a calm serenity seuted ou a brov " covered 
frith imtnorial luurcia " 
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use they madu of it was not calculated to render that powcir of 
long duration, nor to inspire any very high respect for the public 
spirit or practical good sense of popular iiislitutions. What they 
seemed to have to do was not to suppoi't Buonaparte again^tt liie 
common enemy, but to vent their personal pique and spleen 
against him, as the power that trenched most closely upon their 
own, though their whole influence and very existence was bound 
up with his. While it required every exertion and the most en- 
tire unanimity to maintain his government or the independence of 
the country for a single hour against a league that was ready to 
overwhelm both, all that occupied them was the setting limits to a 
power that already hung by a thread, and protesting against the 
dreams of universal eonqiiesl, while their own imminent doom 
stared them in the face. Such folly would only be contemptible 
if the dreadful consequences with the wilful blindness to those 
consequences did not make it something worse. 

The old war-horse, however, submitted to (he bit, and moved or 
in his consiilutional trammels pretty well. The only occasion on 
which he grew restive and unmanageable was in the Council of 
State on the question of ConAscation of ihe Emigrants. On that 
occasion, impatient of the rein which opinion imposed on him, and 
teased with the swarm of idle objections that buzzed round him, 
Buonaparte burst out in his old way to the great scandal of the 
ideologists present, who were too fine gentlemen to let liim punish 
assassins employed lo waylay him,* or to confiscate the property 
of nobles who hired ihera. "You urge me," he cried, "into a 
path which is not mine. You enfeeble, you chain me. France 
seeks me and no longer finds me. The public opinion was ex- 
cellent ; it is now execrable. France inquires what is become 
of the old arm of the ISmperor, that arm of which she stands in 
need to repulse Europe. What is it they tell me of goodness, of 
abstract justice, of natural law ? The first law is necessity : the 

* At one time M. Benjamin Constant ran to tlie Emperor ia greiit haste 
to assure him that if he punished M. VitroUes for instigating various at- 
tempts of this kind, no honori\hle oiiin could continue to serve him. This 
was oertiiinlj making themselves a, character for liberiility at his CKppnse 
Tlie heroes of paradox and first principles were afntii not only of th« 
■worda but of the opinions of their ttdversarias. 
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f'rst justice is towards llie country. You wisli that men whom I 
have loaded with wealth should make use of it lo conspire agains: 
ine in foreign countries. That cannot be, that ihall not be : ev- 
ery Frenchman, every soldier every patriot would have a right 
to require an account from me of the riches left in ihe power of 
the enemy. When peace is made, we may see what is to be 
done. Every day has its task, every circumstance its law, every 
individual his nature. Mine is not to be an angel. Gentlemen, 
[ repeat, it is right that men should lind, it is right that they 
should see the old arm of the Emperor." Thus while Iraitora 
conspired and hostile armies moved on, the liberal party would 
have tied his hands behind him with their flimsy refinements and 
elTeminate theories, as Dalilali bound Samson when the Philistinea 
were upon him ! Of all this moderate or old opposition party, 
Carnot was the only one who saw the question in a right point of 
view, as a struggle for existence or non-existence, and who in the 
stand he made for speculative principles, did not neglect whal 
was essential in practice. The reason was, he was more attached 
lo a great cause than to his own favorite notions of it ; and in the 
union of integrity of opinion with energy of purpose, bore a re- 
semblance to some of the old English republicans. 

The new Ck»nslitulion, with the Acte Addilimiel was offered to 
the suffrages of the French people at large, and accepted by them 
by a majority of above a million and a half of votes to four ihou- 
sand odd against it. Louis did not put himself lo this kind of 
probation ; it would have been inconsistent with his dignity and 
pretensions lo do so ; since his rights were by the supposition su- 
perior to and independent of the choice of the people, which was 
merely a vulgar appendage to them. That of itself, with me, is 
d(!cisive of the whole question. This event was celebrated in the 
Cbamp-de-Mai, held on the 1st of June in the open space facing 
the Military School, where the electors of the Departments, the 
representatives of the people, and the deputations from the army, 
met in an immense concourse. The Imperial and National 
Guard and the troops of the line were drawn up in squares in the 
Cbamp'de-Mars. Napoleon appeared in the midst of them like a 
new Chaj'leinagne, surrounded by his brothers, his court, and the 
members of his government, on a magnificent throne. An altar 
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was ruised in tlie centre, and tlin ceremony began by invoking the 
God of buttles.* After the religious solemnity, a deputation of 
five hundred electors advanced to the foot of the throne, and pro- 
nounced HO eloquent and patriotic address. The result and num- 
ber of the votes was then proclaijned; and Napoleon, turning to- 
wai'ds Ibe side where the electors were, said aloud, — " Emperor, 
Consul, Soldier, I huld all from the people : in prosperity, in ad- 
versity, in the field of battle, in council, on the throne, in exile, 
France has been the sole object of all my thouglits and actions." 
Having ended his discourse, the Emperor proceeded to the altar 
with his escort, swearing to observe and ma nta the Constitutions 
of the State ; the oatli was repealed by the m r aters and the 
elecloral deputations. The eagles were ll en d st I uled among 
the troops ; ci les of Piue Z Ciipe/'eur resou ded or llsdes; and 
the crowd (whether of men or wjmen) di th y 1 ■oked on, were 
filled with admiration and delight and see ed to th k that the 
enemy could never again pierce through tbjse numerous and 
dense plialanxt"i winding slowly along as if incipable of flight ! 

The day following (ihe 2nd of June) the Emperor gave a 
second yp/e to the Deputies of the army and the Electors of the 
Departments, who were assembled in the vast galleries of ihe 
Louvre. There was a fresh distribution of eagles; and those 
who received them from the hands of Napoleon renewed their 
protestations of devotion and fielity. This banquet gave universal 



The Legislative Body met on the 3rd of June ; and from the 
first showed thai pragmatical spirit of opposition which .soon ruined 
all. It might be supposed that every man in il was actuated with 
the ambition to boast with the Abbe de Pradt that " but for him 
Buonaparte would still have been the greatest man i 
If the English soldiers on the morning of the bailie 
instead of looking to their arms, had busied themsel 
sions whether the Duke was a Whig or a Tory, ati 
to fight till he bad given a pledge for universal suff^i 
lie emancipation, the battle would not have ended a 
it may be said that a nation or its representatives are 

* M, de Talleyrand wns not Ihe officiating priest on this 
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cause, is less than a citizen , plucks up a spirit to oppose the gov- 
ernment, wiie« all ihe danger arises from another source ; and 
makes his love of liberty a stalking horse to hide his fear, his 
vanity or his leaning to the enemy, Buonaparte in his answer to 
the addresses of the two Chambers a few days after did not dis- 
guise his dissai is faction with their mistimed scruples ; and gave 
lliem a lesson, whieh, in proportion as it was just aad incontro- 
vertible, only irritated their seliHove and lurking animosity the 

" The struggle in which we are engaged is serious. The se- 
ductions of pi-osperity are not the danger which menaces us at 
present. It is under the Caudcne Forks that foreigners wish to 
make us pass. The justice of our cause, the public spirit of the 
nation, and the courage of the army are strong grounds lo hope 
for success : bul should we encounter reverses, it is then ihat I 
should trust lo see displayed all the energy of a great people. It 
is then that I should And in the Chambers proofs of their attach 
ment to the country and lo me. It is in times of difficulty that 
great nations like great men unfold all the energy of iheir charac- 
ter, and become objects of admiration to posterity. I wilt set out 
to-night and proceed to join the army. The movements of the 
different corps of our enemies render my presence indispensable. 
The Constitution is our rallying- point : it should be our pole-star 
in these stormy times. Every public discussion tending directly 
or indirectly to diminish the confidence which should he placed 
in its arrangements, would be a misfortune to the state : we should 
then find ourselves in the mid'sl of rocks without compass or pilot. 
The crisis in which we are involved is arduous. Let us not 
imitate the example of the Lower Empire, which pressed on all 
sides by the Barbarians, rendered itself the scoff of posterity by 
entering into abstract discussions at the very moment when the 
baltering-ram was at the gates of the city. In all circumstances, 
iiiy conduct will be direct and firm. Aid me to save the country. 
First representative of the people, I have contracted the oblig* 
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lion which I now rpncw to employ in more lrnnf[uil limes all llie 
prerogatives of the crown and the little experience wliidi I have 
acquired, to ameliorate our inslitutions." 

One would have supposed chat an appeal like this might have 
raised tliose lo whom it was addressed to take a view oi' the.; 
circumstances from the same lofty stand of rtason and history ; 
that it would have imparted some of its manly sense and spint to 
the most backward ; and that ail petty scruples and base fears 
would have been "shook to air, like dew-dro|)s from the lion's 
mane :" instead of which it seemed only to confirm them the more 
in their errors, and being warnpd against it, make them the more 
resolutely bent to pass under the Caudine Forks, and become the 
laughing-stock of the preseni generation and of posterity. Buona- 
parte reached the army the next day. Within a week all thai he 
feared and predicted as possible had happened : but he had done 
all that could be done both by liis efforts and adviee to avert it. 

From his first return to Paris, war was inevitable. In fact, his 
re-appearance was an insult offered to the Allies and turning all 
mo'r boasEed triumphs into a jest. In vain was all they had done, 
i' one man alighting in a kingdom could by the mere force of bis 
name and the odium attached to theirs, put a slop to all their (ine 
schemes of legitimacy and the easy parcelling out of the world 
between them. But from the very certainty that they would feel 
no scruples and would use the most violent means to force the old 
government back upon them again, the French lay under every 
obligation of honor or independence to cast it off with the very 
first opportunity or chance of doing so, Buonaparte, however, 
lost not a moment's time in notifying his return to the foreign 
sovereigns and expressing his desire to ratify Ibe peace with France 
which had been concluded after his abdication. This pacific 
overture on his part received no other answer {if it might bt 
called one) than the declaration of the 25ib of March, placing 
him out of the protection of the law. If Napoleon had succeeded 
in his first battle and had been impelled once more into the career 
of victory by this repealed sullen scorn of his advances to peace, 
the whole of the bloodshed and mischief al the end of twent". 
Tears would {with the same decency as before) have been laid t i 
Jie doer -'I his inordinate ambition and love cf winjuest, N» 
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joleon had pprlinps ilattcreil himself mill some hope of the 
"jrbeai'aiice of Austria ; but this hope (if any such existed) was 
destroyed by Murat, wlio alarmfd at ihe intrigues of llie Bourbons 
10 displace him from his throne had made war upon Austria; 
was defeated ; and thus led the Emperor Francis to suspect that 
this hair-brained enterprise was undertaken with the connivance 
of and in concert with Buonapirte 1 his gave the Emperor of 
Austria a pretext for a great deal of indignation and resentment 
agaiust his son-in-law, as if while he «as holding out to him the 
lure of peace, he was urgini; the madman of Naples to make war 
upon him in an affected panic at having his own throne under- 
mined. Thus Murat did his kinsman all the mischief in hia 
power, first by declaring against him, and then by prematurely 
declaring for him. Napoleon hdd sent an envoy to Joachim in 
the beginning of February to appprise him of his intended return 
to France and begging him to rest quiet for the present. But 
Murat (his brain heated with finding the game once more afoot 
and his own crown not sure on bis iiead) thought that Napoleon 
would anticipate him if he did not stir at once ; resolved to pro- 
claim the independence of Italy himself; proceeded across the 
marches of Ancona to Bologna for thai purpose, wiiere ihey only 
asked him why he made no mention of his and iheir ohl master ; 
was attacked and repulsed by the Auslrians, and landed a fugitive 
in Piovence, His Queen who had embarked on board an English 
commodore under an engagement to be taken to France was 
carried to Trieste. Murat's progress had alarmed the Pope and 
the Grand-Duke, one of h hom fled to Genoa, the other to Leghorn, 
In .be beginning of April, Lucien Buonaparte arrived at Fon. 
lainebleau, and brought the first news of Murat's irruption into 
Italy. A Charge d' Affaires I'rom the Pope accompanied him, 
who came to make known to Napoleon that if he did not guaran- 
tee the po-tsession of Rome to bis tloliness, he would instantly 
depart for Spam. The messenger was well received by th.i 

lo fulfil in every lespect the treaty of Parts. 

On the 20lh of Aprd the four principal powers, recovering 
from their surprise, but not the less resolved to revenge their mor 
fication, signed a treaty, by which each agreed to furnish ona 
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hundred and fifty thoasuiid men to rccotuuiencc the contest) and 
it was computed that a million of men, composed of all the nations 
of Europe, would be assembled by the end of July on the fron- 
tiers of France. Sweden and Portugal alone had refused to fur- 
nisli their contingent. Peace between England and the United 
States of America had been concluded towards the end of Feb- 
ruary ; so that llie English troops being no longer detained in 
Canada in the hope (as it was londly recommended at the time) 
of "e.\terminating the last example of democratic rebellion" in 
ihat quarter of the world, were re-erabaiked for Europe in tbe 
very nick of lime to extirpate it there. On the 13th of April, tbe 
Duke of Wellington had fixed his head-quarters at Brussels, while 
those of Blucber were at Liege. The Frencb frigate Melpomene 
was taken, after a severe action, on the coast of Naples, by the 
Rivoli, an English 74 ; but some days afterwards, the British 
commodore in the Mediterranean received orders to respect ihe 
French flag, war not being declared. A French frigate brought 
the Emperor's mother from Naples to France, On ihe nighl of 
his aiTival at Paris, the Emperor had ordered General Excelmans 
lo pursue the King's Guard at the head of three thousand cavalry, 
and to capture, disperse, or drive it beyond the frontiers. A part 
of it was surrounded and disarmed at Bethune, the rest were dis. 
banded by the Count d'Artois at Neuve-Eglise. General Esccl- 
maris took possession of the horses, magazines, and baggage of 
this corps, who were obliged to disguise themselves and escape 
from the indignation of the peasants in various directions. Count 
Ecille repaired to Flanders with twelve thousand men to reinforce 
Count d'Erlon, who commanded on that frontier; and Napoleon 
deliberated whether he might not commence hostilities with the 
thirty-six thousand men thus placed at his disposal, by marching 
on the 1st of April on Brussels and rallying the Belgian army 
under his colors. The English and Prasaians were at this time 
feeble in point of numbers, dispersed, and without chiefs : the 
Duke of Wellington being at Vienna and Blucher at Berlin. But 
there were several objections to this plan, which was of fno petty 
and indecisive a character to have any great attractions in itself. 
First, it was an object not to preclude the chance of peace by a 
hasty movement and to throw the odium of the resumption of hos- 
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tilities oil ihe enemy r secondly, it would be necessary in order U> 
collect the given number of troops, to leave tbe fortresses towards 
Belgium witbout garrisons, which could not be done with safety ; 
thirdly, the first signal of the renewal of war would have encour- 
Bged the discontented, and Napoleon above all thinfjs did not «'ish 
a gun to be fired till the Bourbons were removed fi^ni the French 
territory and ihe whole of the country rallied round the Imperial 
govenimenl, which did not happen before the 20th of Apri! 
iWarseilles and Bourdeauv had no sooner hoisted the tri coloied 
6tandaid than the war in La \cnd6e broke out in the beginning 
of May, and deprived Napoleon of twenty (housatid troops when 
lie most needed them 

On his return he found the army in a mo^t deploiable con- 
diiion il could send only nineiy three thousand elFeclive men 
into llie field, a force Jiardly sufficient to guard the fo) tresses and 
the principal sea-ports, in which laft (here weie neither ohips 
nor sailors, except one man of nar and lhr<:e frijales at Toulon 
and two at Rochefort. Every exertion was used by Buonaparte 
during the three months of his powei (o leslore its strength and 
spirit, and place it on a footing tj repel once more the combmtd 
cSbrlsof all Europe. During Ibis period ho was empi jed fif 
teen or sixteen hours a-day Some persons who see only the 
little in everything, tell you that he uastal en up the greater part 
of the time in arranging the precedence of the princes an 1 pnn 
cesses of his family for tbe ceremonial ot the Champ de Mai 
What with organizing the aitny to defend the Chambers and or 
ganizing the Chambers to betray the army, he had «ork enough 
on bis bands. Eight hundred ihiusand men uete thought siifl] 
cient to fight Europe even-handed and to surround France with 
a wall of brass which no human power could bruak tl rough 
But this would be a work of some time B-* the 1st rf June he 
had raised the army to upuards of live hundr d thousand men 
besides prodigious advances in every other branch of military 
preparation. Tbe artillery stores left after all the previous losses 
at Antwerp, Wesel, Mayence, and Alexandria were adequate to 
supply tbe largest armies for a length of time ; but the men 
wanted clothing, arms, horses, and diseipliije. The first cares 
vere directed to the reviving the spirit and past recollections of 
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mechanics all quitted tlieir work resumed iheir oil uniforms 
ard cheei fully rejoined their regiments This summons though 
It was expected to produce more jielded about oi e hundred 
and thirv thousind men to the troops oi the line The leiy 
of two hurdred battalions oi picked National trud ds produced 
cij,hty thousand more towards the end of Ma^ Twenty legi 
ments of m'iTmes were firmed bv drilling thirty thiuaand sailois 
that hid belonged to the diiTerent squadions of the Fiench na\y 
A demand for tw hundred and tifty thousand men was to bo 
projjosed to the Chambers m the coui-se of July but this they 
toi k care to evade in the mean time bemg more ifiaid of their 
defenders than oi their enemies and clain rg the priiileg oi 
women as if it would be a want of gallantry in the Allies to use 
a body of meiely speculative politicians ill The number oi 
retited or penaionel soldieis ard officers amounted to a hun 
dred thousand of w liom liiirty thousand were fit for garnson duly , 
tl ev instantly answered the call of the War Minister and their 
zeal and e\peri nie weie h hlj useful ti di ect the new levies 
as well as to ensure the prcscivdti n of the f rtresses 

F f m d f the most imporlantohjccls of attention 

ffi qu n Iv of sabres, but a want of muskets 

f w uld in ordinary times furnish munthlj 

d and f new arms by the extraordinary ac 
ura^, n used, this number was doubled 
also n pi d in repairing old muskets There 
at ibis momentous period the same activity in 
in 1793, and better directed, though without the 
same success. There eMsttd at that period the fuiy of ctiil dis- 
cord, which seems a necessary ingredient in French patriotism ■ 
ihey must first whet their swords on one another — otherwise, they 
are of too mild and candid a disjiosiiion to coine to exlieuiilies 
with an enemy. The clothing of the army was another difli- 
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culty ; ami tliis was got over by advancing large sums of nionoy 
tn the doth- manufacturers beforehand. Tbo contractors deliv- 
ered twenty thousand cavalry-horses before the 1st of June ; tea 
thousand trained horses had been furnialied by the dismounted 
gendarmerie. Twelve thousand artillery- horses were also deliv. 
cred by the 1st of June, in addition to six thousand which the 
army already had. Tlie facility with whieh the Ministers of 
Finance and of the Treasury provided for all ihese expences 
astonished every body, as it was necessary to pay for every thing 
n ready money. The system of public works was at the same 
ime lesuraed throughout France It is ea=y to see sad the 
workmen that ihe grpat contractor is relumed all nts dead 
now very thing revive To account for this lavish e\pendi 
turc an rpinion pie\ailed that the Empeior n his return had 
lonnd a bundled millions of livresin gold at the Thuilleries 
The K ng had indeed qiatle J Pars with au&h piecipitatioo that 
he hid not been able to carr\ awiy the crown plate valued at 
SIX millions nor the treasutv chests of the Di pari men Is con 
aintng tifty millions more But the chief resiuri,e which Na 
poleon found on his rtiturn was in he good will of the people 
and m the conhJence of the grett French and Dutch capitalists 
iiiai ig out ot it Volunlarv donations %ere also numeious and 
in sons depart nenls excetdi 1 a million \t ihe militaij 
piralfi he was iftf-n presenifd uith bundles of biiik bills and 
on hiaretuui to the palace ha I to give the Min sler of the 
Treasury ei'htv ji a hundred thousand francs which he had 
received m this manner 

On the 1st of June then the efK-ctiie sir ngth of the French 
armies amounted to hve bundled and fifty nine thousand men* 
11 us in two months the Minister of Wai had levied four hundred 
and fourteen thousand men making nearly seven thousand per 
day Of (his number the effective of ibe rtgular army amjunted 
to three hundied and sixtj threi^ thousand men thil of the armj 
extraoidinary to one hundred ind ninety siv ihousdnl men — of 

* 1 cimnol help thinking (such is my prejudice in faTor of my nountry- 
a)«n) (hat Napoleon onght to have had more ihan a fifth of this number to 
make ^are of beating the Engliah. 
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the eSeciivc of the line, two Imniired and seventeen thousand 
were under arms, clothed, disciplined, and fit to enter immediately 
into the field. They were formed into seven grand corps, besides 
corps of observation, scattered along the whole line of the fron- 
tiers ; but the principal pari of fhe forces was cantoned near 
Paris, and on the frontier of Flanders; all the troops of the line 
had quitted the fortresses on the Ist of June, leaving them to be 
guarded by the army extraordinary. The first corps, commanded 
by Count d'Erlon, was in the neighborhood of Lille, consisting of 
four divisions of infantry with four regiments of twelve thousand 
men each, of one division of light cavalry, and six battalions of 
artillery. The second corps, commanded by Count Reille, was 
cantoned round Valenciennes ; being composed much in the same 
manner, but stronger, some of the regiments having three battal- 
ions. The third corps, commanded by Vandamme, was assem. 
bled near Mezieres. The fourth, under Count Gerard, was at 
Metz ; the fifth corps, under the command of Count Rapp, was 
stationed in Alsace, and the sixth under Count Lobau at Laon. 
The seventh corps was commanded by Marshal Suchet at Cham- 
bery, and consisted of two divisions of infantry of the line, and 
two of picked National Guards, with light cavalry and batteries. 
The first corps of observation, that of Mount Jura, was command- 
ed by General Lecourbe ; the second, that of the Var, by Marshal 
Brune ; the third, that of the eastern Pyrenees, commanded by 
General Decaen, was assembled at Thoulouse ; the fourth, under 
General Clausel, was at Bourdeaux. These generally consisted 
of one division of infantry of the line, a number of National 
Guards, a regiment of cavalry, with three or four batteries. The 
four corps of cavalry-reserve under hfarshal Grouchy were 
quartered between the Aisne and the Sambre; the first corps 
light cavalry being under Count Pajol ; the second of dragoon; 
under the orders of Count Excelmans ; \he third and fourth o' 
cuirassiers were commanded by Count Milhaud and Count Kellci 
mann. The imperial Guanl was formed of four regiments o 
the young guard, four of the middle guard, four of the old guard, 
four regiments of cavalry, and had ninely-six pieces of ordnance. 
The rest of the army was in La Vendee or dispersed through the 
various provinces, on the frontiers, or in the garrison-towns. The 
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nineiy fortresses possessed by France were armeJ, piliaaltd pro- 
visioned, and coniiiiaiided by expei'it'iiced ofliccrs. 

BuoiiQparte, after his return from the campaign of \uate[|itz, 
liad several limes ihougiit of fortifying Paris; but liie iear of 
nlarmins; the inhabitants and the rapid succession of events pre 
vented lilm fram putting the design in execution. The circunn 
stances of the last year convinced him more than ever of its nn 
portance. He now set about it in good earnest. He (>ntrusti,d 
ihe Engineer- General Haxo withihesuperinternJenceof the woik 
The heights of Montmartre, tliose of the Mills, of Chauniont and 
the Pere La Chaise were first mounterf with defences. He next 
ordered the Canal de I'Onrcti from St. Denis to the Basin of 
Vilette to be finished, and the left bank to be thrown up in the 
form of a rampart. From the heights of Pere La Chaise to the 
Seine, the right was supported by worlts established at L'Etoile 
under the cannon of Vincennes ; a trench of five thousand feel 
in length joined the barrier of the Throne with the redoubt <if 
L'Etoile. These works, which were to be extended on the other 
side of Paris to St. Cloud, Neuilly, and back again to St. Denis, 
were finished by ihe 1st of June, and defended by six hundred 
pieces of cannon and by five or six thousand gunners taken from 
the arsenals, and by volunteers from the Charenlon and Poly- 
technic schools. Paris with proper spirit offered the certain re- 
source of a hundred thousand men for ils defence in case of neces- 
sity without weakening the regukr army. Lyons, the second 
city in the empire, was fortified in like manner. 

During the month of May, France (ail but La Vendee) being 
pacified, and war from without certain, (he Emperor meditated 
on two different plans of campaign. The first was to wait for 
the Allies, to let them get entangled among the fortresses, and 
give them battle under the walls of Paris, which they could not 
reacli before the middle of August, by which time Napoleon 
would nearly have doubled his forces, and have called forth all 
the resources of the country and the capital, while the Allies 
would be compelled to leave a fourth of their troops behind them 
to watch the fortresses in their rear. He would in this case have 
two hundred and forty thousand troops, with Paris in a state of 
flomplete defence, to appose lo four hundred and fifty thousand of 
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the enemy. Suchet would on the same supposition h^l^e to de 
fend Lyons witii twenty five thousand men igimsl siitv thousand 
whiuh was all thai the Allies would be able to muater in that 
qyirttr The second plan was to anticipate the advance ol the 
Allies to attack and if possible beat the Anglo- Prussian aimy in 
Flanders btlore the Rusaiuns Ban lans, an! others could arrne 
on the Rhine This latter plan presented rniny ad\antages. It 
suited the impatient character of the nation , if it succeeded, 
Btlgium would revolt and join France should ier army be 
beaten England tvould probably make peace and the other Allied 
troops adiance no farther, aid if it failed Buonaparte might 
"till lall back though with di=ad\ antages and concentrating his 
I rces in the heait of the empire defend Pans to the last extre- 
m ty But to execute the latter plan it was necessary to take the 
tield by the middle of June by wl ich tune he could oi Iv collect 
an arn y of one hund ed ■^nd forty thoustnd men But could he 
with th s army oppose the two hostile armies consi ting of one 
h indred and four ihousaiid Lnglish and Dutch and one hundred 
andtttentj thousanl Prussians and Stxons in all two hundred 
and twenty four thousand men ? In 1B14 he hid with only forly 
thousand made head against an armv of two hundreJ and tit\y 
thousand men commanded by Marshal Blucher and Prince 
&chn art zen berg and ly the iwo Em[)er3rs and (he King of 
Prussia in person He therefore did ilot hesitate in adopting this 
resolution particulatlv as the troops oj posed to him were some 
of them considered ot infc oi qual t\ were of d Iferent nations 
and in'eres s, and were led by two ditiereot com m and ers.in- chief. 
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CHAPTER LV. 



Marshal Soult (Duke of Dalmaiia) weis named Major-Genetal 
of ihe army. On the 2ncl of June he issued a spirited order of 
the day ; and immediately set out from Paris to visit the fortres- 
ses in Flanders and the different corps of the array. The fourth 
corps, commanded by Count Gerard, set out from Metz on the 6th 
of June, passed the Meuse, and arrived at Philippeville on the 
14th. Count Belliai-d assumed the command of Metz and the 
frontier of the Sarre ; he took uare to mask this movement by oc- 
cupying tlie frontier with detachments of Ihe National Guard, 
drawn out from the garrisons of Metz, Longwy, &o. The Im- 
perial Guard quitted Paris on the 8th of June, and marched to- 
wards Avesne. The 1st corps set out from Lille, and the 2nd 
from Valenciennes to occupy a station between Maubeuge and 
\iesne This movement was masked by sending detachments 
from the gariiwn to tuple the ad\anced posts so that the Allies 
being deceived imagined that the whole army had formed a junc- 
tion on the left insteid of in tiie centre The 6ih corps set out 
irom Laon, and matched on Aiesne while the 4lh corps of the 
oavaliy of reserie concentiaiel itself on the bambre 

The Emperor set out from Pans en the Ulh m the morning; 
breakfasted at Soissons slept at Laon , gave hi'! last orders for 
the arming of that place and armed at Avesne on the 13th. 
On the 141h at night the aimv encamped m thiee directions; 
Ihe left more than forij thousand strong comj o^^i of the 1st 
and 3nd corps on the right bank of the Sambre at Ham-sur- 
Heute and Solre sur Sambre the centre moie than sixty thou- 
sand stiong composed of the 3rd and 6th corje of the Imperial 
Uuaid and of the reserves of caialry at Beaum nl where the 
head quarters were , the right, moie than fifteen tlicosand alronf(, 
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Ibrmed of ihe 4fh corps and a division of cuirassiers, at Pliilippe- 
ville. The camps were established behind small hills, a league 
from the frontier, in such a way that the firos were not perceived 
by the Allies, who in fact had no knowledge of the encampment. 
On the 14th at night, Ibe returns proved that the force of the 
irmywasone hundred and twenty.two thousand four hundred 
<nen, and three hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. The same 
evening, the Emperor issued the following order of the day ; — 
" Soldiers ! (his is the anniversary of Marengo and of Friedland. 
Then, as after Austerlitz and Wagram, we were too generous. 
We gave credit to (he protestations andoalhsof the princes, whom 
wo suffered lo remain on their thrones. Now, however, coalesced 
among themselves, they aim at the independence and at the most 
sacred rights of France. They have commenced the most un- 
just of aggressions. Are we no longer the same men ? Soldiers ! 
M. lena, when fighting against these very Prussians, now so arm. 
j^ant, you were as one to two, and at Montmirail as one to three 
Let those among you, who ha^e been m the hand^ of the English 
recite the story of their prison ships, and the evils w hich they 
suffered in them. The Saxons, Belgian*!, and Hanoverians, the 
soldiers of the Confederation of Ihe Rhine, groan at the thought 
of being obliged to lend their arms to the ciuse of prmces, ene- 
mies of justice and of the nghts of nations They knovi that 
this Coalition is insatiable after havmg deioured twelve millions 
of Poles, twelve millions of Italians, a million of Saxons, s:x mil 
lions of Belgians; it will, if permitted, also swallow up the states 
of the second class in Germany. Fools that they are ! A mo- 
roenf of prosperity blinds them. The oppression and the humili- 
ation of the French people are out of their power. If they enter 
France, there will they find their tomb. Soldiers! we have 
forced marches to maJte, battles to wage, perils to encounter ; but 
with constancy, the victory will be ours ; — the rights, the honor 
of Ihe country will be recovered. For every Frenchman who 
has a heart, the moment has now arrived either to conquer or 
perish I" 

On the night of the 14th the Allied troops were very tranquil 
m their cantonments. The Prusso-Saxon army formed their left, 
the Anglo-Belgian army the right. The first, commanded by 
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Marshii! Bluchor, was n luiinlnd ;uiil luintv tliousnnd strong, m. 
eighly-five thousaml infantry, t"'i'nty tliousninl cavalry, fifteen 
tlifiusaucl artillery, wiih tlirce liuiKlred pieces of cannon. It was 
divided into four corps. The first under General Zielteii was 
next to the English, liavina: its head-quarters at Charleroi ; the 
second under General Pirch was at Namur, fiirther back; tlio 
third under General Thielman was in the environs of Dinant, and 
was 10 rally at Ciney, to the southward : the fourth under Bulow 
was behind the three others at Liege. The whole of these were 
to assemble at Fleurus behind Charleroi, and eight leagues from 
Namur, fourteen from Ciney and sixteen from Liege, Marshal 
Blucher's head-quarters were at Namur, sixteen leagues from the 
Duke of Wellington's at Brussels. The Anglo-Belgian army, 
under the command of the latter, was formed of twenty-four bri- 
gades, of which nine were English, ten German, five Dutch and 
Flemish ; and of eleven divisions of cavalry, consisting of six- 
teen English regiments, nine German, and six Dutch, besides a 
battalion at Oslend and four regiments in the Flemish fortresses. 
The proportions were thiriy-seven thousand English (ten thousand 
being cavalry) forty-two thousand Germans, twenty-five thousand 
Dutch and Belgians, in all one hundred and four thousand men. 
They were divided into two grand corps of infantry. The first 
under the orders of the Prince of Orange, composed of two En- 
glish and three Belgian divisions, were at Enghien, Soignes, 
Braine-le-Comte, and Nivelles, The second corps, commanded 
by Lord Hill, and composed of four English divisions and one of 
Brunswick troops, w.is quartered at Brussels, Ath, Halle, and 
Ghent. Lord U.xbridge commanded the cavalry, and was at 
Grnnimont, The great park of artillery was at Ghent. The 
rallying point for the whole army was at Quatre-Bras, two leagues 
on the right of the Prussians ; and from the distance between 
these scattered points, it would take two whole days to assemble 
both armies on the same fitld of battle. 

In the night between the 14th and 15th, scouts returned to the 
French head-quarters at Beaumont, and reported that everything 
was tranquil at Namur, Brus-els, and Pharleroi. To have thus 
succeeded in concealing the movements of the French army foi 
the last two days was a great pomt gained. Tb-s Pru 
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now fall back behind Fleurus or give battle in thai position, with- 
out any hope of receiving support from the Anglo-Belgian army. 
The character of the two genera! a-in -chief opposed to Napoleon 
was taken into the account by him. The hussar habits of Mar- 
shal Blucher, his activity and adventurous spirit, formed a strong 
contrast to the circumspect movements and slow marches of the 
Duke of Wellington. If the Prussian army were not the first 
attacked, it would proceed with more alaeriiy and eagerness to 
the succor of the English army than the English army would 
hasten to its relief. All the efforts of Napoleon were therefore 
first directed against the Prussians. 

The three French columns commenced their march at day- 
break on the 15th. The advanced -guard of the left, under Prince 
Jerome, met and routed the advanced-guard of the Prussian corps 
of General Zietten, and look possession of the bridge of Marchi- 
ennes, driving the Prussians on Charleroj. The cavalry of Gen- 
eral Pajol, forming the advanced-guard of the centre, commenced 
its march at three in the morning : it was lo have been sustained 
by General Vandamme's infantry, which did not, however, set 
out in time. The Emperor therefore look the lead with his Guard ; 
and entered Charleroi, preceded by the light cavalry of Pajol, 
which followed the enemy sword in hand. The right of the army, 
commanded by Count Gerard, surprised the bridge of Chalelet at 
an early hour ; the whole column came up in the evening. From 
Charleroi lo Brussels is fourteen leagues: the road passes by 
Gosseliea, Frasnes, Quatre-Bras, Gemappe, and Waterloo. Not 
far from Charleroi, another causeway passes through Gilly to Na- 
mur. The corps of Zietten had hastily evacuated Charleroi by 
these two, one division retiring by the road to Brussels and the 
other on Namur. They were followed by the French on each. 
Count Reille and Count d'Erlon marched on Gosselies and were 
to push on to Quatre-Bras. Marshal Grouchy with the reserve 
of cavalry follow'ed by the third corps, marched on Gilly between 
which and Fleurus General Zietten had taken post, backed by a 
wood. General Reille gained possession of Gosselies after a slight 
resistance. Marshal Ney having jusi arrived on the field of bat- 
tle, the Emperor immediately ordered him to proceed to Gosselies, 
to take command of the whole of the left wing, composed of tim 
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Hrst and second corps, wiih the cavalry of Lcfobvre Dcsnoucttes 
and General Ivellemiann's heavy cavalry (in all foriy-seven thou- 
sand men) — lie was to attack whatever troops he met on tlie mad 
from Gosselies to Brussels, and (o take post across that route be- 
yond Quatre-Bras ; keeping military possession of the ground by 
placing strong advanced-guards on the three openings to Brussels, 
Namur, and Nivelles, so as to cut off completely, if possible, the 
communications between the English and Prussian armies. The 
division of Zielten's corps, which had defended Gosselies, wheel- 
ed lo the right on Fleorus ; Count Reille caused it to be followed 
by General Gerard's division, while he himself, with his cavalry 
and three other divisions, marched on Quatre-Bras. Prince Ber- 
nard of Saxony, who had the command of four thousand of the 
troops of Nassau, hearing the firing in the direction of Charleroi, 
went and posted himself at Frasne before Quatre-Bras ; but he 
was dislodged by General Leiebvre Desnouettes, who threatened 
to turn and cut off his retreat, and he was obliged to retire to 
Gemappe. Ney joined the troops soon after ; but having heard 
the cannonade on Fleurus, and being informed by General (le- 
rai-d that there were considerable forces in thai direction, he 
thought it prudent [o halt, sending on outposts to Frasne and 
Quatre-Bras. 

Vandamnie and Grouchy were slopped at Gilly hy a report that 
there were two hundred thousand Prussians behind the woods in 
front of Fleurus. The Emperor went to reconnoitre ; and judg. 
ing that there could be no more than from eighteen to twenty 
thousand of the enemy, gave orders lo advance. A successful 
charge of the four squadrons on duty, conducted by General Le- 
tort, pierced through two squares, and destroyed the whole twen- 
ty-eighth Prussian regiment ; but the intrepid Letort was mor- 
tally wounded. This general was one of the most distinguished 
of the French cavalry officers. He had not an equal in the art 
of conducting a charge or in communicating, the electric spark to 
the men as well as lo the horses: at his voice and example, all 
fear vanished. At night Vandamme and Grouchy occupied the 
woods of Trichenaye and Lambusart near Fleurus. During the 
night between the 15th and 16ih the French head-quarters were 
U Charleroi ; Blucher was still at Namur, Wellington at Brus. 
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seis. The first Prus,siati corps under Ziellen, enfeebled bv Die 
I0S.S of two thousand men, retired to Sombref beliind Fleiinis, 
The second and part of the third corps marched all night from 
Namur and joined the first on ihe morning of the 16th, The re- 
mainder of the third corps came up during the battle, and the 
fourth corps under Bulow did not reach Gembloux, ten leagues 
from Sombref till it was over 

On Ihe 15lh at seven o clock m the evening, the Duke of 
A^ellmgun received a dispilch from Marshal Blucher, to slate 
that hos It s haJ cnmenced and that a strong French recon- 
noitrmii party hid sabivd some of 1 is advanced posts. This did 

it hinder the Lii^lish generil fron going 1 



second i s| atch found him at eleven o'clock the s 



; evening 



■vith the intLll^ence tl at Ihe French had entered Charleroi 
that norning and conl nueJ to na ch in order o( bittle on Brua 
sels thU tley wfre me hunircl and fifty thousand strong and 
that the Emperor was at their head This seemed to rouse the 
Duke from his apnthj ■« for at least as to gne over the dance, 
and to issue orders to the army to breali up its cintonmenta and 
be in readiness lo march towards the scene of action The re^t 
was left to chance. This apparent net^ligence indifference and 
want of plan or preparation on the p-irt of the English comman 
der, which has been brought against him as a reproach, was per 
haps highly creditable to his self knowledge He felt that what 
he chiefly had lo do was to bring the men together, to stand bj 
and see them fairly fight it oul, and that any deliberate movement 
or interference on his part might be fatal Hewisdv dctei mined, 
therefore, (as it should seem) to mdke the battle a contest of 
personal courage, and to decline the tiial of military skill alio 
gether, both before and at the time , but it must be confessed that 
the backs of his troops, however fitted for it, very nearh broke 
down under the double charge imposed on them The third 
Belgian division belonging to the \nglo Belgian aimv beunr si^ 
leagues from Quatre- Bras, was the only one that could arrne 
there the next morning. The remamder could not unite at that 
point before the next night or the following day. The artillery 
and the cavalry were in the latter predicament : the troops having 
been called out during the night, the Brunswick and the fifth 

vof.. III. 15 ar 
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English division which were al Brussels, commrnced thtir ninruli 
on Qualre-Bras early in the moi-iiing; but this was slill two 
lea^rues from Flcurus, wliere the Prussians were encamped. 

The French army bivouacked on ihe night between tlie 15th 
and Ifllh in a square of four leagues ; the left under Marsha! Ney 
having its head-quarters at Gosselies, with its out-posts at Quatre- 
Bras, and General Gerard's division on the route to Fleurus ■ the 
centre, with the cavalry of resene and the Guard between 
Cdarleroi and Fleuius, and the right in front of ihe bnd^'e of 
Chatelet. It wab equallj in its power to press on the Prusso- 
Sasoii or the Anglo Belgian army, being alreadj placed belween 
ihcm ; and their communications being in a gieat measure cut 
oir. All ihe Emperoi's manieuvres had succeeded to his Hi&hes; 
he could henceforth attaclv his enemy in detad unit s they choae 
to abandon ihcir ground ami unite agiin at Biussels tortune 
however took the affair into her own hinds 

Marshal Ney received an order in the night to push on at day- 
break beyond Quatre-Bras and occupy a stii ng position there. 
General Flahaut was the bearer of this order bencral Geiard's 
division was ordered to remain where il was that it might be 
ready to act under the immediate directions of the Empeior who 
with the centre and right marched to engage the Prussian*, before 
Ihe fourth corps under Bulow could come up or the English col- 
lect their scattered forces. The sl»i) raishers met at the\illage 
of Fleurus , and those of the enemy ha\ing fallen bacli showed 
tlicir arnij drawn up in order of battle their left at Sombref the 
centre at Lignv, the right at St. Amnnd with the leieives on the 
heights of Biy, occupMiig a line of iiearlv four nulf s in (\t(>nt. 
It was aiwut ton in the morning when the French army Jialtcd 
and formed, having the tiiird corps in front of Fleurus, with 
Gerai-d's division a mile and a half to its left, and the fourth corps 
(Gerard's) in the centre ; Marsbal Grouchy, the cavalry of Pajol 
and Excelmans forming the right, the Guard and Milhaud's cui- 
rassiers being placed in reserve. The Emperor with a few 
attendants visited the chain of outposts on the heights, and 
from the windmills attentively reconnoitred the position of the 
enemy's army. It presented a force certainly exceeding eighty 
thousand men. Its front was covered by a deep ravine, but 
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lis right «as evpised ind hal the troops at Quitre Biis in lis 
rear It was pvidpiit Maishal Blucher did not expect to be 
attackei so '^oon, and tt at the \njlo Belgians would not hate 
time to come up to the support of his ri£;iit A staff officer now 
armed from Ney lo &av fl at he had not executed the prescribed 
noiement in consequence of repoits whioh made him appre 
hensive of being turned (he was thinking how he should make 
his peace a second time with the Bourbons in case he shjuld 
bi beaten) — but that he was n.-uh to cxLCUtc il, if still re 
quired to do so The Emperor blamei him for haiing already 
lost eight hours repeated his orders and added that as soon as 
he hid tiken position he sh uld detach a column of eight 
thousand infantry with Lefebvre Desnouette's cavalry, and 
twentj eight pieces of cannon (still leaving him thiily-two 
thousand men lo keep the hnglish m check) by the causeway 
of Namur to th^ Milage of Marchais whence it should attack 
the heights of Bry in the Pribsian rear Ney received this or- 
der at lalfpjst eltven the del d nent n ^ht set offal noon, 
and rtich the \ llage of Matciiais b^ Iho At two o'clock, 
therefoie Napoleon ordered a change of fr>nt on Fleurus, with 
the right in advancp This movement extended all along the line 
and was calculated to enclose ihe Prussian army between two 
fires, on the arrival of the succors in the rear. Every tiling in- 
dicated the ruin of the Prussian forces. Count Gerard having 
approached the Emperor to ask for some instructions respecting 
the attack on the village of Ligny, the latter observed, " The 
fale of the war may be decided in three hours. If Ney ex- 
ecutes his orders well, not a gun of the Prussian army will 
escape : it is taken in fiagranle delicto." 

At three in the afternoon, the thii-d corps attacked the village 
of St. Amand, the fourth advancing on Ligny, while Marshal 
Grouchy drove back the left of the Prussians. The remainder 
of their third corps under Thieiman arrived during the battle 
through Sombref : this increased their force to ninety thousand 
men. The French army, including the sixth corps, which re- 
mained constantly in reserve, was seventy thousand men : less 
than sixty thousand were engaged, Tlie village of Ligny was 
l«ken and retaken four times. It was here that Count Gerard ac- 
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fjuired siioli i in peri ah able glory, showins equal intrepidity niid 
tdlDiit. St. Amand was contested in like manner, but was carried 
by General Gerard, who having received an order to attack on 
the left, overilirew all that opposed his passage with the bayonet, 
and had gained possession of half the village, when he fell mor- 
tally wounded. He had distinguished hinnjelf at the passage of 
the Tesino in 1800, and contributed much to the victory of Lnt- 
zen in 1813, where, though twice wounded, he refused (o be 
carried off the field of battle till he learnt that the enemy were 
routed. The third corps maintained itself on the other side of St, 
Amand. It was now half-past five, and the Emperor was ma- 
nteuvring with the Guard on Ligny, when General Vandamme 
sent word that a column of thirty thousand of the enemy was ad- 
vancing on Fleurus. This was a false alarm. An hour after- 
wards, this supposed English column turned out to be that of 
Count d'Erlon, who having been left in reserve not far from Qua- 
tre Br'is haslened to support the attack on St. Amand. The 
Guaid then resumed its movement upon Ligny ; General Pecheux 
at the held of his Iminn passed the ravine, supported by Count 
Gcrat I s dinsim the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and Mtlhaud's 
cuirassiers Thi* restrves of the enemy were repulsed by the 
biv net the centre of his line was pierced ; forty pieces of can- 
non eight stand of colo"s, and a number of prisoners were the 
trophies of this da\ Marshal Grouchy, Generals Excelmans and 
Pajol excited the highest admiration by their behavior. The 
Finperor satisfied with Count Gerard, who commanded the fourth 
coip*! intended to have ^^ven him a Marshal's staff, and regarded 
him as one of the hopes of France. GJeneral Monthion was 
cha ge) nith the pursuit of the-Prussian left wing. They esti- 
mate! their loss at twentj-five thousand killed, wounded, or pris- 
oneis without includ ng several thousands who disbanded, and 
n\ajcd the banks of the Meuse to Liege. Many of the Allied 
generala were killed or wounded. Marshal Btucher was thrown 
dott n by a charge of cuirassiers, and trampled on by their horses ; 
but the> passed on without seeing him. It was already night ; to 
which circum^iance this officer owed his escape, though much 
bruiaed and hurt The total loss of the French was six thousand 
uuie hundieJ and fifty men killed or wounded. Tlic disproportion 
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hetween these losses arose from two causes ; vcz. 1. The reservsa 
of tlie French were kept out of the reach of the enemy's cannon ; 
2. The third and fourth corps, which were in the front of the bat- 
tle, were sheltered by inequalities of ground, while the Prussian 
soldiers were heaped t(^ether in large masses on the amphitheatre 
of hills from St. Amand and Ligny to the heighls of Biy. The 
bullets from the French batteries which missed the first lines 
struck the reserves, so that not a single shot was thrown away. 

The Pfince of Orange, who was at Braine-le-Comte, did not 
receive the Duke of Wellington's order to unite his ti-oops before 
day-break on the 16lh. He then hastened to Quatre-Bras lo sup- 
port Prince Bernard of Saxony, who had taken post between Qua- 
tre-Bras and Gemappes. Sensible of the importance of this posi- 
tion, he had remained there all the morning with eight or nine 
thousand Belgians and troops of Nassau. If therefore Ney had 
marched on this point at day-break, he would have anticipated 
the movement of the Prince, and have been able to attack the 
divisions of the English army on their march and while advanc- 
ing on the separate causeways of Nivelles and Brussels. At 
noon, having received fresh orders, he marched form aid with little 
more than half his force, leaving the remimder to »a(ch Fleurub 
and secure his retreat. He commenced skirmishing at two but 
it was not till he heard the cannonade at Lieny that he attacked 
the Belgians in good earnest. The Prince ot Orange was soon 
overthrown ; but he was supported by the di\ la on r f Brunsw ick 
and the fifth English division, who arrived in great haste and 
some disorder, having marched eight leagues that morning and 
having neither cavalry nor a i-tillery. The contest wai warnily 
renewed, and many were left dead on the field particularly the 
reigning Duke of Brunswick. The fortv second Highland regi 
ment, having formed in a square to sustain a charge ol cuiias- 
siers, was broken through and cut to piecea. The French sharp- 
shooters had reached the farm of Q,uatre-Bras, where the first 
division of the English guards and Alten's division (the third) 
arrived, marching in double-quick time along the causeway of 
Nivelles. It was then that Marshal Ney felt the want of his 
second line which he had left three leagues behind him, and sMit 
for It, but it was then too late. He however fought on with liis 
27* 
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usLiul irili-0]ii(!ity and sustained ihe coiiflicl till night, taking up 
Ills liead-quarttTS at Frasne, a mile and a quarter from Quati'e- 
Bras. He was here joined by Count d'Erloti, "bo had turned 
back as soon as St. Amand was carried, and thus his troops were 
useless in both actions. The loss of the Anglo-Belgians in this 
action was stated at nine thousand men, that of the French at 
between three and four thousand ; the difference arising from the 
want of artillery on the part of the English. If with half his 
force Marsha! Ney made such havoc among the troops opposed lo 
him, with the whole of it (which he was told to employ) he might 
have overwhelmed them. 

The troops bivouacked on the field of battle at l>igny, Marshal 
Grouchy at Sombref. Blucher retreated fighting in two columns 
on Wavres, one by Tilly to the left, and the other by Gemblonx 
more to the right, where Bulow arrived from Liege at eleven 
o'clock at night. The Duke of Wellington passed the night at 
Quatre-Bras, the English troops continuing to join him by the 
two causeways, till the morning of the 17th, and amounting by 
that time to fifty ihousand men. General Pajol moved in pursuit 
of tiie Prussian army at day-break on the 17th. Marshal Ney 
had received an order to march on Quatre-Bras at the dawn of 
day and make a spirited attack on the English rear-guard, while 
Count Lobau was to proceed along the causeway of Namur lo 
take the English army in flank. Marshal Grouchy set out with 
Excelmans' corps of cavalry and the third and fourth corps of 
infantry to support General Pajol, and follow up Blucher with 
rapidity and energy, in order to prevent him from rallying. He 
was positively enjoined always to keep between l!ie causeway 
leading from Charleroi to Brussels and the Prussian general, so 
as to tie in constant communication with the main army, and able 
to rejoin it when required. The third division of the second 
corps, which had suffered much at the battle of Ligny, remained 
lo keep possession of the field of battle, and to succor the wounded. 
The Emperor the next morning visited the field of battle, and 
caused every assistance to be given to the wounded. The loss 
of the Prussians was enormous, six of their dead bodies being to 
he seen lor one of the French. This sacred duty fulfilled, Napo. 
leon galloped on lo reach Quatre-Bras with Lohau's cavalry. 
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Arriving wiihin sight of this place, lie found it still occupied by 
a !)ody of English cavalry. Ney had not stirred. A party of 
five hundred horse having been sent in the direction of Frasne lo 
SCO what WIS passing tliere, some skirmishing took place between 
ihc.rp end Ney'a troops, who had mistaken the red lancers of the 
Guard for English. Officers were dispatched to press Ney's ad- 
vance ; at the same time Count Lobau moved forward. An 
English female sutler « bo w a« taken prisoner reported that Lord 
Weltmgton had not leirnt the disaster of Lif,ny till lite at night ; 
when he oi lered a retreat on Brussels leaving Loid Uxbridge 
with the ca>alr^ as a rear guird That officer retired as soon 
as he perceived Lount Lobau a force The trof ps on the left 
still manifeslmg no dispj it jii to qu t Iheir encampment, the Em- 
peror a patience was exhausted and he sent orders, ditectly to the 
heads of columns This had some effeit When Nev appeared, 
the Emperor reproiched him with ha lownesi and mdecision, 
and with the three mos,t precnus hou s he had made him lose, 
lie stammered -in excuse thai he believed the whole English 
army was still at Quattc Bras At length the army moved for- 
ward, the Emperor marching at its head The rain fell in tor- 
rents the roads were hitdiv passable , and this though it im- 
peded the march of the French enabled them to do the English 
caialry much mischief «ith their artillery, and to take a number 
of prisoners, among others Captain Elphinstone. About six 
o'clock in the evenmg the weather grew extremply foggy ; so 
that It was impossible to distinguish the amount of the English 
rearguard, which had evidently been just reinforced; and as 
the forest of Soignes wis not far off, probably ivished to keep that 
position during the night To ascertain this point, Milhaud's 
cniraasieis threatened to charge; when the English unmasked 
fifty or siUy pieces of cinnon, for all their army was there. 
There was not day light left to commence the attack that night, 
as Napoleon had wished The French army took post in front 
of Planchenoil, with its head-quarters at the farm of Cailloux, 
about three miles from the village of Mont St. Jean. 

'Xhe Emperor with the Isl, 2nd, and 6th corps of infantry, the 
Imperial Guard, a division of Pajol's light cavalry, and the two 
corps of Milhaud's and Kellermann's cuirassiers, in all sixty-eight 
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thousand uine hmidreil and six men and two hundred and forty- 
two pieces of cannon was en p d h 1 1 d L 
sels, four leagues and a half f 1 j 1 bef h m 
the Anglo-Belgian Army, nil y 1 d g 1 hid 
and fifty-five pieces of canno d 1 d q V loo 
Marshal Grouchy, with thir j f 1 ai d d h 
dred and eight pieces of ca as ppo-*d b \ 
but was in fact in front of d 1 h 1 If! 
Prussian army wliich had r h d V h p 
now amounting toseventy-fi 11 d M 
shal Grouchy having set ou p Bl h hi 
had proceeded to Gembloux h h p 
towards Liege and Wavres h k f h 
guard. This done, he mad ) oop 111 I h h I 1 
marched two leagues. Hefwdl h hff 
of the Prussians had taken tl \ b h 
past six o'clock, the soldiers were at supper, and he thought it 
would be time enough to follow in the morning. This resolution 
was the principal cause of the loss of the battle of Waterloo by the 
French. At ten o'clock at night, the Emperor dispatched au 
officer to the Marshal, who was concluded to be near Wavres, to 
inform him that there would be a great battle the next day ; that 
the Anglo- Belgian armv was posted in front of the forest of Soignes, 
its lefl supported by the village of La Haye ; and that he ordered 
him to detach seven thousand men of all arms and six pieces of 
cannon before daylight to S'.. Lambert, to be near the right of the 
Grand Army, and to co-operale with it ; that as soon as Blucher 
had evacuated Wavres, either towards Brussels or in any other 
direction, he should instantly march with the rest of his troops to 
support those already sent to St. Lambert. At eleven o'clock at 
night, an hour after this dispatch was sent off, a report from 
Marshal Grouchy, dated from Gembloux at five o'clock, staled 
that be was still in that village, ignorant of the direction Blucher 
had taken. A second officer was dispatched to him at four in the 
morning to reiterate the order sent at ten at night ; and soon afYer 
another message came from Grouchy, to say that he had learnt 
where Blucher was, and that he would follow him in the morning. 
Thus, when it most needs their aid, do Frenchmen support the 
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cause of their ceuntry, which in this case was the common cause 
of human nature. Wliile sanguine of success or urged on l»y 
necessity, they take their chance in fight j^allantly enough : but 
as soon as there is a doubt of the event and there is only princi- 
pie to fiv them vou have no longtr any hold upon them : they 
either ^ro over to the enemy to put an end to an uneasy state of 
vacillation, or are quite at fault, and slip out of the difficulty how 
they can Theirs la in utter viant of self-reliance and fortitude. 
It was madness in Buonaparte to trust any one of them out of hia 
sight for a single matant if li could possiblv help it. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 



DuRiso tJie n 1 h E p g-ne all the neces-iry orJi rs 
Cor ilit: buttle of h d 1 ugl c>-"r/ t in g beemeJ li uid, 

cale that il would k f I 1", ine four (l<t)s since iio til 

ities iitid comme d h 1 1 li lie mo-t sliilful rnaticemres sur. 
prised the eDem_ a sep led (hem, and gained an impor 

(ant victory, Tl m l f r hib glory , but not enough for 

the situation in wl h h v.& pi ced Not haung been able to 
tiring the Anglo B I ^ y action m the afternoon of the 
nth, it was prob bl I 1 D 1 e of Wellington and Marshal 
Blucher would p fi b h ght to cross the fiirest of boignes 
and anile before B sf. 1 Th y would place ihe French army 
in a most critical po I two hostile armies would then 

have received all h f ements; among others ihe six 

thousand English 1 iy d se b rked from America at Ostend ; 
and Napoleon d 1 dly he forest of Soignes to encounter 

more than doubl h be yet he had no lime to lose, the 

Russians, Aiistr a t b g about to cross the Rhine, and ad- 
vance on the Marne, whde the fifth corps, left for the defence of 
Alsace, was only twenty thousand strong. 

Full of meditalion on thesp important subjects, the Emperor 
Weill out on foot at one o'clock in ilie morning, accompanied by 
the Giand Marshal; his design was to follow the English army 
and attack it m case of retreat, notwithstanding the obscurity of 
the night He visited the whole line of main-guards. The forest 
of &oignes aj-peared like one continued bla^e: the horizon be- 
t«f-en that (nrost, Braine-la-Leude, the farms of La Belle- 
All ance and La Have, were resplendent with the fires of 
numerous bivouacs; a profound silence reigned. The Anglo- 
Beljjian a mj was wrapt in sleep, owing to the fnligues of the 
two preceding days. Arrived near the wood of Ilougoumont, hB 
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thought hp heard the noise of a column m march : if so the rear, 
guard ought In quit its j^o ition anl pui-iut the enemy in their 
retreat But the noive cei&ed ind the rim continued to fall in 
lonenis It was half past two o dock Several officers sent io 
reconnoitre agreed that the English had made ns movement. At 
four the seouti brought in a peasant who had ocied as guide to a 
Biitibh Bttgade going to take up a position at Ohain. Two de- 
seiters from a Flemish regiment confarmtd the account, that their 
armj was preparing for batile 

Buonaparte blames the English general for giving battle in 
Ihe e circumstancei and with the defiles of a forest in his rear, so 
that if defeated retreat was impossible I cannot say I do. It 
BUS certiinly worth running; srme rislv to beat him ; and a second 
object was to stake the character of the English soldiery (for 
courage at least) against the F renLh Settmg these two consid- 
erations aside he misht caie as little about himself or about the 
cause of the Allies as e\eiv one else does at present. The 
French troops buouacked in a deep mud , and the officers thought 
It impossible to give battle oi tht f llowing iay, as the artillery 
could hardly move for the moisture of the ground The dawn 
having begun to appear, the I mperor returned to heid quarters, 
full of satisfaction at the great fault committed by the English 
general, though apprehensive ihat the bad weather would prevent 
his taking advantage of it But the atnioaphere became more 
clear, and at fi\e o'clock lie perceived some feeble rays of that 
sun, which before its setting was to wilntss the triumph of the 
despot and the slaie thruughoul the world, and as lon^ as « shal 
<ontmue to rrll round this orb of ours' 

The Anglo Belgian army was drawn up in order of battle 
across the cause" av leading *" om Charleroi to Brussels, in front 
of the forest of Soignes ciowning a larcre flat, from which the 
gmund gradually sloped forward The right, composed of the 1st 
and 2nd English divisions and (he Brunswick diiision under 
(Jenerals Cook and Tlinlon w is near the roid to Nivelles a de- 
tachment of the Guards oecupvmg the castle of Ilougoumont, 
about a mili in front The centre, or Srd English diMsion and 
Isl and 2d Belgian divisions (Generals ^Iten Cillaeit, and 
Cha-ssfi) was close upon the farm of Mont St Jean, between the 
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road to Nivelles and Charleroi, wiih one of its brigades at the 
firm of Li Have SainlP betneen the two armies. The left, oi 
5th and Rth English dniaions and ^rd Belgian division, command- 
ed by Pictun Limbert anl Perchoneher, had its right towards 
the causeway of Charleroi and its left behind the village of La 
Haje, where it had a strong detachment. The reserve was at 
Mont St Jean wht re ihe roads Irom Charleroi and Nivelles meet. 
The cavaby m lliiee lines guarded the rear of the troops, which 
extended about three mile': Thire was a ravine in front. The 
4th English dniaLon under General Colville, were placed as (honk- 
ers on the nght from Halle to Briine-la-Leude, and a brigade of 
cavalry at !he village of Oham on the left. The forces shown by 
the Allies amounted to ibuut ninety thousand men, of which not 
quite forty thousand were English. 

At eight o'clock the Emperor's breakfast was served up ; to this 
many general officers sat down. "The enemy's army," said 
Napoleon, "la superior to ours by nearly a fourth : there are, 
nevertheless, ninety chances in our favor to ten against us." 
" Without doubt," said Marshal Ney, who had just entered, " if 
the Duke of Wellington were simple enough to wait for your 
Majesty; but I am come to announce that his columns are 
already in full retreat, and are disappearing in the forest of Soig- 
nes." "You must have seen badly," replied Ihe Emperor; "it 
is too late, he would expose himself (o certain ruin by such a 
step : he has thrown the dice — they are now for us !" At this 
moment, officers of artillery, who had rode over the plain, stated 
that the artillery could manceuvre though with difficulty, which 
would be greatly abated in another hour. The Emperor mount- 
ed horse immediately, and went forward to the skirmishers 
opposiie La H.iyc.Sainle, again reconnoitred the English line, 
and ordered General Ha\o to approach nearer to it to see if any 
entrenchments were thrown up. He then, afler a few moments' 
reflection, dictated the order of battle w hich w as t'lkeii down by 
two of his Generals, seated on the grcund The aide de camps 
took it to the different corps already under arms, and who now 
moved forward, marching m eleven columns At nine o clock, 
the heads of the four columns of the hrat line armed where they 
had to form at the same tune were perceived, at unequal dialan- 
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oes, the seven other columns, as ihey descended from the heights ; 
ihe drums and (rumpets sounded '• To the Jield," and the bands 
struck up aire ivhLch recalled the memory of a hundred victories 
to the minds of the soldiery : — Ihe earth seemed proud of being 
trod by such intrepid warriors! The spectacle was magnificent; 
and being seen to great advantage from the heights of Mont St. 
Jean must have inspired the opposite army, though not with fear, 
with admiration. 

The close columns moved with so much precision that no con- 
fusion arose, each occupying the place assigned to it in the mind 
of Its chief The army was drawn up in six lines on each side 
of the causeway of Charleroi, the two fir-t of infanirj', having 
the light cavalry at each of its wings; the third and fourth of 
cmrassiers, the fifth and sixth of the cavalry of the Guard, 
with the infantry of the Guard drawn up across the road a little 
in the rear of these six lines, and the 6lh corps and the cavalry 
of General Daumont and Subervie in column on each side of it 
in the interval between them. To the extreme left, the light 
cavalry ot the 2nd corps formed across tlie road of Nivtlles, near 
the woods of Hougoumont. The 2nd corps itself under General 
Keille formed the two first lines of infantry between the cause- 
way of Nuelles and that of Charleroi. It was in three divisions, 
extending above a mile, the first commanded by Prince Jerome 
facing Huugoumont, the centre by General Foy, the third by 
General Baehelu, approaching the road to Charleroi, near the 
farm of La Belle-Alliance, The artillery was in the intervals 
between the brigades. Behind these two lines of infantry were 
placed Kellermann's cuirassiers, at a distance of two hundred 
yards ; and behind them at the same distance, the cavalry of the 
Guard, each in two lines. On the right of the causeway of 
Charleroi, the 1st corps under Count d'Erlon formed the two 
first lines of infantry, reaching from La Belle-Alliance nearly to 
Frichermont, where the light cavalry was drawn up opposite La 
Haye; behind this body of infantry were two lines of Milhaud's 
cuirassiers ; and behind them, the lancers and chasseurs of the 
Guard. The hospitals and parks were in the rear. At half-pas. 
ten o'clock, the whole movement was completed, and all the troops 
at their stations. The most profound silence reigned on tbs field 
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of battle. The Emperor tlien went through llie ranks, the soi- 
diers expressing the utmost enthusiasm : the infantry raised their 
caps on their hayonets, the cuirassiers their helmets on the point 
of their sabres. Victory appeared to hover over them : the old 
soldiers ailinircd this new order of battle and endeavored lo 
guess at the ulterior views of their general. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor gave his last orders and proceeded at the head of the 
Guard to the heights of Rossom, where he dismounted, and where 
he had a complete view of the two armies, as the prospect extend- 
ed far to the right and left of the field of battle. He could dis- 
cern the movements of the English general, and had the reserve 
of the Guard at hand to send them where the emergency of the 
case might require. 

A large quantity of artillery was placed on the eminences in 
front of La Belle- Alliance and a little lo its right, to support the 
principal attack which was to be made on La Haye-Sainte by 
two divisions of the 1st corps (D'Erlon's) and two divisions of 
the 6th (Lohau's) while two other divisions of the 1st corps 
should march on the \illa^e of La Haye The li^ht caialry of 
the 6th corps placed in the centie on the route of Cbarleroi and 
that of the 1st stationed to the right of Fnchtrmont were to par. 
ticipate in this attack as also the cavalry and Guards Its object 
was to turn the left of the Fnjish army and cut off" its right 
(which was its strongest) from Ihe road to Brussels The Em- 
peror preferred turning the left of the hostile army to its right — 
1st, because he would thus intercept its communicttton with the 
Prussians who were at Wa\res, ind because the left appeared 
the most feeble, 3id because he htmoelf was in momentary 
expectation of being jomed on that side by (jrouchy Whilst 
every thing was piepan iq f r thi grind attack Pn e J me s 
division on the left commenced a fire of musketry h wood 

of Hougoumont. The Br tish unmasked fortv piece f cann n 
General Reille advanced the battery of his second d n and 
the Emperor sent an order lo kellermann to employ h I gh a 
tillery. The wc id was earned several timei and a f n lo 
being defended with great bravery by a division of h E I h 
Guards. General Foy's division was engaged, and p d of 

valor were performed on both sides, the English Gua 1 r 
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inn tiie i^ood and the avenues of tlie castle with their deaii, wlio 
had parted wiih their blood dearly. In this contest, which lasKd 
great part of the day, the wood was at length taken ; but ilie 
castle and farm-yard in which some hundreds of English had eji- 
closed themselves, still obstinately held out. The Emperor order- 
ed it to be attacked by a battery of eight howitzers, which settiiig 
fire to the roofs and barns, the French remained masters of the 



position. 

Marshal Ney was entrusted with conducting Ihe chief attack 
in the centre ; no one was better fitted for a service of this kind. 
He hud sent word that every thing was ready, and that be only 
waited the signal to begin. Belbre giving it the Emperor wished 
to cast a last glance over (he whole field, when he perceived in 
the direction of St. Lambert a dark spot {dark indeed) which 
looked to him like troops. He asked the Adjutant- General what 
he saw near St. Lambert 1 He answered, " I think I see five or 
I u d n t is probably a detachment from Grouchy." 

\11 i lass f he officers were now turned that way. Some 

h I I no troops, but merely trees : others that there 

w nary there, others that they were in motion. 

I h f uicertainty and without further deliberation, 

N p I se General Dauraont and ordered him with his 

1 gh 1 d hat of Subervie to advance towards these troops, 

to ff viih them if they were Grouehy's, and keep 

h m h k hey were enemies. These three thousand 

I y p d d apidly to a distanc of n a ly four niles, and 
d w up 1 f battle to the right of the a nj Presently 

a 1 bl k P ssian hussar was b ou i t p soner, from 

wl m a 1 f m 1 tter of which he wa 1 e b a e t vas learnt 

I h 1 1 at St. Lambert wa the ad ano d guard of 

B 1 I w ling up with thirty I ou and f e h t oops ; that 

Blucher was with his army at Wavres, and that&rouchy had not 
appeared there. The Duke of Dalmatia instantly dispatched a mes- 
senger to reiterate the order to Grouchy to march without a mo- 
ment's delay on St. Lambert and take Bulow's corps in the rear. 
Whether he had received the orders sent to him in the nigtit or 
not, it was thought he must now be at hand, as he had proposed to 
set out at dawn, and it was only three leagues from Gembloux to 
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Wavres. Bui no one heard or saw iiiiy thinj; of liini. The Em- 
peror on this ordereil Count Lobau to follow nnd support the cav- 
alry of General Daumont, choosing a .good position where tie 
might with t«n thousand men keep thirty thousand in check, and 
to redouble the attack as soon as he found that Grouchy was in 
the rear of the Prussians. Napoleon thus found himself enfeebled 
on the field of battle by the loss of ten thousand men, ao that he 
1 h d m h fif J t d oop y 



i f 
d J b 



b 1 1 p h 1 f H 

Tb oop f B 1 II y l> 1 

I y se d 11 1 11 > 1 d p ss J h d fil Tl 

Emperor seul an order to Marshal Ney to commence tlie attack. 
Eighty guns soon made an immense havoc through all the left of 
the English line ; one of its divisions was entirely destroyed. 
While this attack was unmasked, the Emperor attentively ob. 
served the movements of the English general ; he made none on 
his right, but the Emperor perceived a grand chaise of cavalry 
preparing on the left, and he galloped to the spot. It had taken 
place before he came up ; a colmnn of French infantry were re- 
pulsed, two eagles and seven pieces of cannon taken. A brigade 
of Milhaud's cuirassiers was brought up and ordered to charge 
the enemy's cavalry. They did so : the English cavalry was 
broken by the onset, and a great part of it left on the field : the 
guns were retaken, and the infantry fell into their ranks again. 
Charges of infantry and cavalry now followed thick upon each 
other ; at length, after the engagement had lasted three hours, 
the farm of La Haye-Sainte, in spite of the desperate resistance 
of the Scotch regiments, was occupied by the French infantry ; 
while the fifth and sixth English divisions were nearly cut in 
pieces, their general, Pioton, remaining dead on the field. During 
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the combal, ihe Emperor rode through the line of infantry of the 
first corps, the line of cavalry of Milhaud's cuirassiers, and iliat 
ol'tlie Guard in the third line, in the midst of the discharges of 
the adversary's artillery and musketry. The brave General De. 
vaux, cornmanding the artillery of the Guard, was killed at his 
side by a cannon-bail. He was succeeded by Genera! Lalla 
maiide, who was also wounded shortly after. 

Disorder began to prevail in the English army: Ihe baggage 
waggon-Irain, and wounded, seeing the enemy approach the high- 
road to Brussels and the principal opening throiigli the forest, 
hastened to eiTeet their retreat, as did most of the English, Bel- 
gians, and Germans who had been sabred by the cavalry. It was 
now four o'clock. The Emperor about this time receiveO a most 
disagreeable piece of news from Gembloux that Marshal Orouchy 
had not quilted bis camp there at ten o'clock, owing, it was said, 
to the badness of the weather Strange and most pernicious in. 
fatuation ?* The cannonade between General Bulow and Count 
Lobau bad now commenced and was maintained for an hour, 
when the French general perceiving that the centre of the Prus- 
sians, which was foretnosl, was not well supported, marched to 
the spot, pierced through, and repulsed it ; but the two wings, 
which had been retaided by the roads, then came forward and 
endeavored to out flank the 6th corps. Count Lobau fearful of 
being turned, fell b'lck The fire of the Prussians now doubled : 
the balls fell on the ciusewaj in front and in rear of La Belle- 
Alliance, where the Emperor was standing with his Guards. At 
this critical moment, he ordered General Duhesme, who com- 
manded the Young Guard, to wheel to the right of the 6th corps 
with his two brigades of infantry and twenty-four pieces of can- 
non. A quarter of an hour afterwards, that formidable battery 
opened its fire ; and soon acquired the superiority. As soon as 
liie Young Guard was engaged, the movement of the Prussians 
appeared to be checked t but still they continued to attempt out- 
flanking the French right. Lieulenant-General Morand then 

* I do not attribute deliberate tr*aelierj to Marakal Oroiiclij ; but I be- 
lieve that the vanity of the French was so excited and tortured at this period 
leat the; should not take the most knommg aide of the question, that tliey 
ikirlj loat their aensrs and their self-possession altogethiur. 

2S» 
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ninved with four baitalbiis of tlie Old Guard and sUtetn pieces 
ol ciiiinoii, to the I'iglit of tlie Young Guard ; two regiments of 
tilt' Old Guard look posl in front of Plauclitnoil (he Prussian line 
being out-flanked, General Bulow wns repulaed ; his Icfl made a 
movemcnl backwards, converged, and by degrees all his line fell 
back. The French advanced, and occupied the positions from 
wiiicli General Bulow retreated. The Prussian bullets no longer 
reached the causeway of Charleroi, nor did they even come near 
the spot previously occupied by Count Lobau : this was at seven 

Two hours had elapsed since Count d'Erlon bad taken posses- 
sion of La Haye, had outflanked the English left ond General 
Bulow'a right. The light cavalry of the 1st corps, pursuing the 
infantry on ihe flats of La Haye, had been brought back by a 
body of cavalry superior in weight and number. Count Milhaud 
now ascended the height with his cuirassiers, giving warning to 
General Lefebvre Desnouettps, who immediately commenced a 
hot fire to sustain him. Tliis happened at five o'clock, at (he 
moment when Bulow's atiack had been most menacing. The 
English cavalry was repulsed by the cuirassiers and the chasseurs 
of the Guard. The whole fiilJ of battle between La Have Simte 
and Mont St. Jean, occupied by the English kft h as abandoned 
On seeing these brilliant charges, cries of victory were heard all 
over the field, upon which the Emperor said It is an hour too 
soon ; but we must follow up what is done He Chen sent an 
order to the cuirassiers ofKellermann, whicii were still talionarj 
on the left, lo move quickly to ibe support of the ca\alr\ on the 
low grounds. This rapid movement of three thousand ouirassiers 
who advanced under the cannonade of the Prussians sh utin^ 
"Vive V Emj/ereur '" had an animating efibtt though i ous^ht 
in strictness lo have been delayed a little longer The cavaliy 
marched as in pursuit ot the English armj. while Bulow titill 
pressed upon the flank ind rear The soldiers and ofiicers sought 
to divine in the liwks of the Chief (which breathf d nothing but 
confidence) wnether they were conquerora or m danger * Just 

• This is a diatinetive trait between the French ind English The lat. 
(er would uot look lo see what would bo the eifnt in such circumatanceB 
out would deterniine lO produce it themselves or fall in the uttPiiipt 
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at this time, the division of heavy cavolry of the guard, under tha 
orders of General Guyot, and wliicli was behind Kellermann'a 
cuirassiers, followed at a brisk trol to ihe plain. Oo perceivi.tg 
this movomem, the Emperor sent Count Bertrand to recall it, for 
it was his reserve ; but they were already in action before the 
oi-dcr arrived. Thus did the Emperor find himself deprived of 
hid reserve of cavalry ever since five o'clock; of that reserve 
nhich properly employed had so often given him the victory ; 
while these twelve thousand select horse performed prodigies of 
valor; overthrew the more numerous cavalry opposed to them; 
broke through many squares of infantry, disordered their ranks, 
took possession of sixty pieces of cannon, and seized six stand of 
colors. These trophies were presented to the Emperor by three 
chasseure of the guard and three cuirassiers. The English com- 
mander believed the battle lost a second time ; and must have fell 
considerable uneasiness at the perilous situation in which he had 
chosen to place himself. Ponsonby's brigade, charged by the red- 
lancers of the Guard, was broken through, and its general killed 
by several lance -wounds. The Prince of Orange was severely 
wounded, and on the point of being taken : but in spite of all these 
advantages the French cavalry not being supported by the strong 
body of infantry, which was still engaged with Bulow, could do 
no more than keep its ground, till about seven o'clock, when 
Bulow having been repulsed and the cavalry still maintaining it 
self on the flat, whence its adversaries were driven, the victory 
might be said to be gained, Joy was in every countenance and 
hope in every heart. This sentiment was the more po« erful from 
succeeding the apprehensions which had been felt durmg the flank 
attack of a whole army, and that had endangered ilieir retreat lor 
above an hour. At this moment a cannonade was distinctly heard ; 
it came in the direction of Wavres; it was Blucher, and not 
Grouchy. 

The latter between Iwelve inrt one o'clock was half-way be- 
tween Gembloux and Wavres, where he heard the terrible can 
nonade qC Waterloo and must know that two great armies were 
engaged General Excelmans came up and addressing the Mai 
shal said, " The Emperor is in action with the Engli.sb army; 
there can be no doubt of it ; a fire so terrible cannot be a skirmish. 
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We ouglit lo maifh to the ^ceno of action 1 1 n a i old "oldier of 
the army of Itali ailla\e I eard General Lu nparte pr m i 
gate this princij le a h indr I time. II we turn tu the Ifil we 
shall be on the held cf battle in two houro He hesiutel but 
pleaded his ordeis to f How Blucher wh ch he o ight to have d ne 
the preceding da\ and though he di 1 not now know where he 
was. Count Gerard joined them and urged the same advice 
Still nothing could mo*e hini, he remained as if spell bound 
The very fear of wHt mij,hl happen the maanitude of the evtl 
took away the power to aierl it He saw tl c sun shin ng above 
his head, that was no more to behold his countrvs nitftnlence 
or the face of freedom he saw the tnu nphs tl e stru^^les tl e 
sacrifices of the last five and twenty \ ears ibuul to be -^nnulkd 
and made of no account which it requ red but ne i ore effort to 
sanction and confirm forever the blood that lial flowed turned no 
laughter and scon , an imbecil monarch forced back on an hi, 
redilary throne, like sone foul t-astern idol bornp in defiance 
over the bleeding bodies and the prostrate necks of an abused 
people ; liberty bound hand and foot afraid to breathe or move, 
its name henceforth to become a reproach reviled suspected, 
hunted down, and trod mlo the eai th under the ho fs of kings he 
saw this done by an English general vaunting the right the 
glory, and the generosity of his own country ; he saw the greatest 
reputation in modern times about to become a prey to the most 
shallow and worthless ; — 

" Saw where an eagle in his pnde of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawlt-d al and kill'd— ^" 

he saw or should have seen all this, and could not be prevailed 
upon lo stir a step to prevent it. The very weight and damning 
sense of consequences which should cut short all hesitation and 
compunction, seems in minds not strong enough to cope with it, to 
seek relief in idle forms or in some hollow subterfuge. At one 
moment Marshal Grouchy appeared convinced; but just then a 
report came that the Prussians were at Wavres, and he set out 
once more after them. It was a rear-guard which Blucher had 
left there; he himself had gone (where he was much wanted) 
to Waterloo. Marshal Grouchy found at Wavres the officer who 
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had been dispatched from tlie, field of battle at ten o'clock in the 
morning, and sent General Pajo! wiih twelve thousand men to 
Limate, a bridge over the Dyle, about a league behind St. Lam- 
bert, whore they arrived at seven in the evening. 

Blucher bad passed the nigiit of (he ]7th at Wavres, with all 
his troops. Informed that the Duke of Wellington had decided 
to receive battle in front of the forest of Soignes, If he could 
kip he Prussian General had in the 

m g d d I f h rps, which remained in line (not 

h b 1 Ligny) on St. Lambert. Hearing 

d f I h luded the whole French army was 

Of V h pi* second corps, eighteen thousand 

ro m Id himself with the first corps, re- 

d d h rt h ards Mont St, Jean, leaving Thiel- 

m h h h d ^ On his way at six o'clock, he 

I 1 C i y h d before Wavres ; but it was loo 

1 b k h disposed. In his mind (at least) 

h g bj h d the less. If Napoleon was vic- 

G ly as f I 1 consequence: if Napoleon was 

be G h f il 1 <is. Blucher kept his face turned 

d V loo h J d shrink from, but was attracted to 

h pr h h St I as for " strength with strength doth 
sympathize." His march was slow, the men being greatly fa- 
tigued, and the roads broken up and full of defiles. His two 
columns, thiriy-one thousand strong, opened the communication 
between Bulow and the English. The former, who was retreat- 
ing, halted r Wellington, who had been in a stale of stupor, and 
had seen nothing before him but a disgraceful defeat, now saw 
liis escape. By Bluclier's arrival, the allied array was increased 
to one hundred and fifty thousand men, a proportion of more than 

Meanwhile, the cavalry in the plain, whence it commanded a 
view of the field of battle, observing the movement of General 
Bulow, but confiding in the reserves of the Guard, which it saw 
ready to keep that General in check, entertained (up to this 
period) no alarm; and even loudly cheered when it saw him 
driven back, wailing the arrival of the infantry of the Guard lo 
decide ihe viclory : but it felt the grealcHt astoiiishmenl o)i jwr 
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eeiviiis!' tl>f numerous columns of Bluclier arrive. Some ri-j^i- 
menis M\ linck ; ilie EmiHTor noticed lliis ; and as it was of the 
QliiiDSt iiiiporlaiics to restore firmness to the cavalry, he put him- 
self al the head of four battalions of the infantry of the Guard, 
and advanced on the left, in front of La Haye-Sainte, sending 
aide-de-camps along the whole line, to announce the arrival of 
succors and to say that a little patience would decide tlie victory. 
Genera! Reille's corps was prepared to attack in front of the cas. 
tie of HoufEOumont. The Emperor seeing the cavalry discon 
cerled, and that a reserve of infantry was necessary to support it, 
ordered General Friant to march with the four battalions of the 
middle Guard (the others not having come up) to meet the threat- 
ened onset. These four battalions repulsed all whom ihey met, 
at the same lime that charges of cavalry bore down the Eiiglish 
ranks. In ten minutps the other battalions of the Guard arrived; 
the Emperor ranged them by brigades, two battalions in line and 
two in columns. The sun was set: General Friant, being 
wounded, pasbed by at this moment ; he said that all wejit on 
well, that the enemy appeared to form a rear-guard to support his 
retreat ; but that he would be entirely broken as soon as the rest 
of the Guard altaclted liim. For this a ijuarter of an hour was ne- 
ces-^ry. It was at this juncture that Blucher arrived at La Haye, 
and overthrew the corps which defended it : it fled with precipi- 
tation. Though attacked by quadmple its number, il might by a 
little more perseverance and by taking advantage of the houses 
and the night have prevented Marshal Blucher from forcing his 
wav through the village. It was here that the cry of Sauve qtd 
pent is said to have been first hoard. As it was, the opening 
bcinff made and the line once broken, the Prussian cavalry inunda- 
ted the plain. Bulow marched forward again — Count Lobau fL-ll 
back unwillingly. The crowd became so great that it was ne- 
oessarv to charge the front of the Guard with its left on La Haye- 
Sainte and its right on La Belle-Alliance, facing the Prussians, 
on whom an attack was then made. At this crisis the brigade 
of two thousand English cavalry from Ohain marched forward 
and penetrated between General Reille and the Guard. The 
disordnr became dreadful throughout the field ; the Emperor 
having only time to put himself under the [irotcciion of one of the 
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squarps of the Guaril. He now missed his resorve, wljich \ia.a 
hastily engaged at the close of the afternoon. General Bulow 
pushed on lo his left, outflanking the field of baltle. Had it been 
daylight, so that the troops could have seen the Emperor, they 
might have been rallied ; but nothing could be done in the obscu- 
rity of the night. The Guard retreated ; the fire of their oppo- 
nents was within eight yards of the French army ; aiid the cause- 
ways cut off. The Emperor witii his staff lingered a long lime 
on a small elevation with the regiments of the Guard. Four 
pieces of cannon planted there kept up a brisk fire on the plain : 
the last discharge wounded Lord Oxbridge, who commanded the 
English cavalry. There was no longer any time to lose ; the 
Emperor could only retreat to the fields, where cavalry, infantry, 
artillery were all confusedly mingled together. The staff gained 
the little town of Gemappes, where it was intended to rally a 
rear-guard ; but the disorder was irremediable. It was now 
eleven o'clock ; and the Emperor's only hope rested with Girard's 
division, which had been left at Ligny, and to which he had sent 
an order lo march on Quatre-Bras to support the retreat. 

Thus was lost the battle of Waterloo, the greatest and most 
fatal in its consequences that ever was fought in the world. It 
was lost in spite of every possible effort and combination of genius 
to win it, because ail the skill and force Napoleon was master 
of was unable to overcome the obstinacy and courage of the 
British soldiers before the arrival of an overwhelming superiority 
of numbers, which il had been the object of all the French gen- 
eral's endeavors lo disunite, and in which he had so far and 
would still have succeeded, had it not been for the unaccounta- 
ble absence of Grouchy both from Waterloo and Wavrcs, at one 
or olher of which places il is cenain he ought to have been. The 
English soldiers stood the brunt of the battle the whole day 
(though with dreadful havoc) by their own inherent stubbornness 
of character and daring resistance to the enemy ; the Prussians 
by an inroad of fresh troops (when all was supposed to be nearly 
over) gained ihe victory, of which the English general has re- 
ceived the credit ever since. He had the merit of standing by 
and leaving ihe issue very wisely to his men. The loss of the 
English in this battle was eleven thoreaad three hundred men. 
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the Hanovp.ri Ellis three thousand live hundred, the Belgians eight 
Ihousand, the Prussians in the four days' fighting thirty-eight 
thousand, in all sixty thousand troops. The French loss in the 
dilTercnt battles and during the rout was forty thousand. 

The French soldiers never showed more courage, cheerfulness, 
nor enthusiasm than in this campaign. Their confidence in the 
Emperor was unabated ; but they were suspicious and distrustful 
of their other chiefs. The treasons of 1814 were always present 
to their iniuds ; and every movement which they did not com- 
prehend created disquietude. When the first shots were fired at 
St. Amand, an old corporal approached the Emperor, and said to 
him, " Sire, distrust Marshal Soult, be assured that he betrays 
us." "Be tranquil," replied the Emperor, " I answer for him 
as for myself." Towards the middle of the engagement, an offi- 
cer reported to Marshal Soult that General Vandamme had gone 
over to the enemy. When the battle was nearly over, a dragoon, 
his sabre covered with blood, rode up, crying, " Sire, come quickly 
to our division, General d'Henin harangues the soldiery to go 
over to the enemy." — " Have you heard him V — " No, Sire, but 
an officer who seeks your Majesty has seen him, and charged me 
to tell it you." While this was passing, General d'Henin re- 
ceived a cannon-shot, which carried away one of his thighs. On 
the 14th, at night, Lieutenant-General Bourmont, Colonel Clouef, 
and the stafT-officer Viloutrey deserted to the enemy. Some offi- 
cers, who were the bearers of dispatches, are also supposed to 
have disappeared. But not a single soldier deserted his station ; 
while many who were wounded, killed themselves on the field of 
battle, when they learnt that the army was routed. Lieutenant- 
General Dulicsme and Count Lobau were taken prisoners : Gen- 
eral Cambrone of the Guard remained severely wounded on the 
field of battle. Of twenty-four English Generals, twelve were 
killed or dangerously wounded. General Duhesme, although a 
prisoner, was absassmated on the 19th by a Btun«i«ick hussar; 
a crime that remamed unpunished and unnoticed He was a 
brave and excellent ofiicer, fiim and unshaken m good as well as 
in bad fortune 

Grouch\ attacked anJ bral Ge neral Tiiirlman atWa^res at 
six o'clock on the evtning ol the 18th Count Otrard was 
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wounded. General Pajo1 with his iwelve thousand men repulsed 
BqIow's renr-gnai'd, and passed the Dyle ; but owing to the dark- 
ness, could not continue his march. The next day, General 
Thielman attacked Marshal Grouchy, and was repulsed by him. 
The tatter gave directions to pursue the enemy towards Brussels, 
when he received the news of the loss of the battle of Mont St. 
Jean and the Emperor's order to retreat on Namur, He did so, 
the Prussians following him. He arrived at Laon on the 26tli 
with thirty-two thousand men. The first Prussian troops arrived 
about eleven in the night of the 18th, at the heights above Ge- 
mappes: they soon overpowered a handful of French soldiers, 
whom General Duhesme had collected, and entered the town. 
Among other equipages, they found the travelling carriage of the 
Emperor, which was usually brought into the field behind him, 
dressing.case, a change of 
Napoleon ar- 
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and stores of artillery being saved. Marshal Soull was ordered to 
fix himself at Laon, to complete the fortifications and secure sup- 
plies of provisions for an army of eighty or ninety thousand men, 
which would be united in a few days before that town. The 
Emperor imagining that the enemy's generals, profiting of their 
victory, would push on to the Somme, required Prince Jerome to 
bring the army from Avesne on the 22nd and give Grouchy and 
Count Rapp (with the fifth corps, twenty -thousand men) the ren- 
• Thia oarri.nge was afterwards shown in London. 
VOL. III. 18 20 
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(lezvous under the walls of Laon. His presence with ihe army 
not being wainccl for a few days, lie detormined to make use of 
this interval lo go to Paris ; but lie meant to return to Lann on 
the 96ili. Never! He must know this himself, unless he re- 
solved to resort to measures of violence, which (unfortunately) 
were e^jually contrary to his nature, his habits, and his principles. 
Paris was the heart of Franee ; and it was the heart of a woman. 
To pluck out this heart and put a man's heart into it, it would be 
necessary to unsheaih the bloody falchion of civil discord, and re- 
new the (errors of the Revolution. But he had hitherto marched 
in military forms, had strode in Imperial pomp; and if he had 
attempted to change his character, he would have faltered half- 
way and only sunk from his dignity without producing the wished- 
for effect. Otherwise, well would it have been to have given up 
everything sooner than the cause ; and to let tyrants see that 
after having made torrents of blood flow without remorse or pity 
for five-and-lweniy years lo gain their object, their opponents had 
al least equal spirit and obduracy to shed what was left of theirs, 
and to turn the stalls of slavery (into which they were driven like 
cattle) into a slaughter-house ' The Chambers (half- traitors, 
half-cowards) would he agamsl him , and inthout the Chambers, 
he could onlj sa*e France bv makmg examples and b\ a great 
convulsion It cost him a world of agonj to decide, but he at 
length determined lo gne up the aliempl, doubtful and de'.perate 
as it was, not so much because the end did not juslifv the means, 
as from a want of keep ng and decorum m his becoming the m 
strument of it He yielded to the clamor (hat it was better to 
sacrifice one man than a whole nation — as if the Allies caied 
any thing about him but fr ni the aid hi lent to Frdnco, and to 
a cause which they hated If thc\ fiared one man more than a 
whole nation, surely he could iijt be reckcntd as an ordinary 

Napoleon returned to Pans on the 21ef The hubbub was 
complete His presence did not lessen it It w a? propoaid that 
he should immediately go to the Chambers without changing his 
dress and co\(reri with dust just as he arrned from the field of 
battle, -md that this might ha\e some effect , but the design was 
laid aside, as ftom the temper they were in, some personal risk 
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was apprehfiidcd. Foucho who was in correspondence «iih Met- 
temich and the Royalists ran aboui from olio party lo another, 
fonientinfT the nnischief, saying lo ihe Con si ilo lion a lists, " He is 
come back dpsperale, we cannot submit lo the restoration of ty- 
ranny," and tlien seelting out the Buonapartisis and persuading 
them that unless they look prompt and decisive steps, the C'ham- 
bers would depose the Emperor and invite the Allies in. In the 
height of the fermentation, (he Legislative Body dtJared ilstlf 
permanent; and the Abdication was tendered to Butnapiite 
which he signed the 22nd in favor of his son. Bv this act he 
became a private indmdual The Dul e of U e!ln)j;toii and 
Blucher no sooner heard of it than thev marched upon Pans 
(knowing there was no longer anv obstacle between them and 
their prey) wh ch they entered on the 2^lh, bringing Louis with 
thern, that lover of ptice and literly who a'Jcended hia throne a 
second time by the help of foreign bajonets and in virtue of di- 
vine right, and who had no sooner done so than he dissolved the 
two Chambers thusi putting an end at once to all their fine-spun 
schemes of legislition and go\emnient 4s to those of thorn who 
wished either openly or secretly for the return of the Bourbons, I 
have nothing to say ; they are not peo])!e to be reasoned with ; 
but those who thought they had any alternative but between 
Buonaparte and the Bourbons, were little short of mad. They 
might have been deceived the first time: but he who is twice a 
dupe, is more than half a hypocrite. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, composed of men like Fayette and B. Constant,* demanding 
when disarmed and as a free gift from the AHies the recognition 
of their right to choose their own government, which they had 
been fighting twenty.five years to deprive them of, and receiving as 
the only answer " Your King is at hand !" — from one whose own 
government existed by liaving sent their king into exile, presents 
a picture of folly and effrontery together which has no paiallel 
but itself. 

* Fouche who had wri(!gled himself into thia government was obaprved 
always lo stand elose by the aide of the Duke of Wellington nt these bur 
lesqiie conferences, from whence lie went to escort Buonapnrte to the sen 
side and never quitted him ; but dodged him the whole »aj (like a maliciouB 
baboou) till he hud seen htm safe in the bands of his eaeioies. 
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On the evening of Napoleon's return lo Paris, he sent for 
M. Benjamin Constant to come to him at the Elysee about seven 
o'clock. Tfie Cliambers had decreed their permanence {pro leta~ 
pore) and the proposal for the Abdication had reached the Em- 
peror. He was serious, but calm. In reply to some words 
dropped on the disaster at Waterloo, he said, " The question no 
longer concerns me, but France. They wish me to abdicate 
Have they calculated upon the inevitable consequences of this 
abdication? It is round me, round my name, thai the aimy 
rallies : to separate me from it, is to disband it. If I ibdicate to 
day, in two days' time you will no longer have an army. These 
poor fellows do not understand all your subtleties. Is it believed 
that axioms in melaphysics, declarations of right, harangues from 
the tribune will put a slop to the disbanding of an army ? To 
reject me when 1 landed at Cannes, that I can conceive possible : 
to abandon me at present is what 1 do not understand. It is not 
when the enemy is at twenty-five leagues' distance that a govern- 
ment can be overturned with impunity. Does any one imagine 
that the foreign powers will be won over by line words? If they 
had dethroned me fifteen days ago, there would have been some 
spirit in it : but as it is, I make pari of what strangers attack, I 
make part then of what France is bound lo defend. In giving 
me up, she gives up herself, she avows her weakness, she ac- 
knowledges herself conquered, she courts the insolence of the 
conqueror. It is not the love of liberty which deposes me, but 
Waterloo ; it is fear, and a fear of which your enemies will lake 
advantage. And then what title has the Chamber to demand my 
abdication ? It goes out of its lawful sphere in doing so ; it has 
no authority. It is my right, my duty to dissolve it." 

He then hastily ran over the possible consequences of such a 
step. Separated from the Chambers, he could only be considered 
as a military chief: but the army would be for him ; that would 
always join him who can lead it against foreign banners, and to 
this might be added all that part of the population which is equally 
powerful and easily led in such a state of things. As if chance 
intended to strengthen Napoleon in this train of thought, while he 
was speaking, tlie avenue of Marigny resounded with the cries of 
Vive VEmpereur! A crowd of men, chiefly of iJie poor and 
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laboring class, pressed forward into the avenue, full of a wild en- 
thusiasm, and trying to scale the walls lo make an offer to Napo- 
leon lo rally round and defend him. Buonaparte for some lime 
looi(cd attentively at tliis group. " You see it is so," said he : 
" those are not ihe men whom I have loaded with honors and 
riches. What do these people owe me ? ] found them, I left 
them poor. The instinct of necessity enlightens them ; the voice 
of the country speaks by their mouths ; and if I choose, i( 1 per- 
mit it, in an hour the refractory Chambers will have ceased to 
exist. But the life of a man is not woilh purchasing at such a 
price ; I did not return from the isle of Elba that Paris should 
be inundated with Mood."— He did not like the idea of flight. 
" Why should I not stay here V he repeated. " What do you 
suppose they would do to a man disarmed like me ? I will go to 
Malmaison : I can live there retired with some friends, who most 
certainly will come lo see me only for my own sake." And then 
he described with complacency and even with a sort of gaiety thia 
new kind of life. Then, discarding an idea which sounded like 
a mere irony, he went on :—" If they do not like me to remain in 
France, where am I to go? To England ? My abode there would 
be ridiculous or disquieting. 1 should be tranquil ; no one would 
believe it. Every fog would be suspected of landing me on the 
coast. At the first sight of a green coat getting out of a boat, 
one parly would fly iiom France, ihe other would put France 
out of the pale of the law. I should compromise every body, and 
by dint of repeating, ' Behold he comes,' 1 should feel the'lemp. 
tation to set out ! America would be more suitable ; I could 
live there with dignity. But once more what is there to fear? 
What sovereign can, without injuring himself, persecute me? 
To one I have restored half his dominions; how often has the 
other pressed my hand, calling me a Great Man .' And as lo 
the third, can he find pleasure or honor in the humiliation of his 
son-in-law ? Would they wish to proclaim in the face of the 
world that all they did was through fear? As lo the rest, I shall 
see : I do not wish to employ open force, I came in the hope of 
combining our last resources : they abandon me ; they do so with 
the same facility with which they received me back. Well then 
let them efface, if possible, this double stain of weakness and 
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levily ! Let tliem cover ii over with some sacrifice, with some 
glory ! Lot tiicm do fijr ihe country wliat tbey will not do for 
rue. I doubt it. To-day lliose wlio lieliTcr up Buonaparte, say 
that it is to save France : to-morrow by deliverinj; up France, 
they will prove that il was to save their own heads." 

Such was the conversation and tone of mind oi' a man who but 
three evenings before had lost the battle of Waterloo ' If it shows 
greatness to attain Ihe empire of the world it shows «lill more to 
resi^i It wilh equanimity The day following he abdicat d 
Fr m tlat time his aboile in Pans became uneasv the oroups 
and neUamations round the pdlace of the Ehsee still conunumg 
and exciting vaiious ajprehensicns accorling to men s wishes 
On the i5th Napoleon quilted Elvsee for M-i!mai->on Tl^e 
Legislature proclaimed Napoleon II on the 37lh Duimg the 
2dlh the asilaticn and uncertainly of the capital continued it 
being the general opinion that Fouciie belravd the national 
cauae and all true patiiots wishing that Napoleon would that 
vtrj night rtjoin the army and repei Ihe miaders froi the soil 
Foucl i be^an to u itch and laj trains foi his lale master and 
sent a letter to the Duke of Eckmuhl presBinir his depariure fur 
the isle of Ai\ \\ hen on the point of setting out he sent a 
message Ij the Proviaional Government offering to take the o m 
raand of the aimy which met with the rectpiion that might be 
expected This was a weakness He then set out with a part 
of his suile to Rochefort bv way of Tours the others proieeded 
through Orleans and Saintes. Here Las Cases's party were re- 
viled and insulted by some ladies of the fashionable circle of the 
place ; while the females of the lower classes bathed their hands 
in tears. This sufficiently pointed out which class profited by 
the two systems of government. Buonaparte arrived at Roche- 
fort on the 3rd of July, and leil it on the 15lh, to go on board the 
Bellerophon. He here saw his brother Joseph for ihe last time. 
An offer had been made (perhaps an insidious one) by the captain 
of a Danish vessel to take him out of the harbor in disguise and 
proceed to America. The two French frigates tliat had been sin. 
gled out by the Minister of Marine for that purpose were not strong 
enough to force their way by the English man-of-war, and would 
not be sufiered to pass unquestioned. Captain Maitlaud, the com- 
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mander of the Bellecophon, could give no answer to the question 
whether the Etiijlisli government would consider Buonaparte as 
a prisoner of war : but said, if he wished it, his instructions were 
to convey htm to England, and that he had no doubt he would be 
well treated there. Count Lallemand, who was proscribed by 
the old French government, was particularly anxious to know 
whether persons in his situation would be delivered up on landing 
in England, This inquiry was answered in the negative, and the 
doubt was almost considered as an insult. It is an insult to doubt 
English honor and generosity ; to believe it ta a jest. — Seeing no 
alternative in these circumstances but either to renew tlie war 
by joining General Lamarque in La Vendue or (Jenera! Clausel 
at Bourdeaux, or to surrender himself up to the English ; Napo- 
leon determined on the latter. Fouoh§, who accompanied him 
from the Provisional Government, was also becoming importu- 
nate. Having made up his mind on the subject, he dictated the 
well-known letter to the Prince-Regent, announcing his intention 
and the motives of it, which General Gourgaud was commis- 
sioned lo deliver in person, and a sloop of war immediately 
set out with him for that purpose. It was expressed as fol- 

" Roya\ Highness, 

" Exposed to the factions which divide my country, and to 
the hoslilitj of the greatest powers of Europe, I have closed my 
political career 1 come like Themistocles to seek the hospitality 
of the English nation I place myself under the protection of 
their laws, which I claim from your Royal Highness as the 
most powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of my 



(Signed) Napoleon." 

This letter received no answer nor in my opinion did it de- 
serve one. Buonaparte had nothing in common with Themisto- 
cles, with the Prince- Regent, nor with the Biitish people As to 
their generosity, they have no doubt a disposition that way from 
const! tu lion al courage ; but though they mean well, they are so 
proue to think ill of others that they are at the treroy of every 
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Binister report, and the goodness of their intentions is warped and 
poisoned by their prejudices and suspicions. On the 15th at 
daylight the French brig, Epervier, weighed anchor and proceed, 
ed towards the Bellerophon, having a Hag of truce flying. Both 
wind and tide being contrary, Captain Maitland sent out his barge 
to meet her. Seeing (he boats return, the captain was extremely 
anxious to discover with his spy-glass whether Napoleon was on 
board, a report having already been set about that he had escaped : 
at length the matter was placed beyond farther doubt as the Em- 
peror came alongside with his suite. Count Las Cases, who had 
volunteered to accompany him in his exile, stood at the gangway 
lo present Captain Maitland, to whom he said, " I come on board 
your ship to claim the proiection of the English laws," The 
captain then led him lo his cabin, of which he was put in imme- 
diate possession. All the otScers of the Bellerophon were 
presented to the Emperor soon after; this ceremony being over 
he came out of his cabin and visited every part of the ship during 
i,tie morning. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

DEPAKTITKE FOR ST. HELENA. 

Towards four o'clock, tbe Superb, an Eiijriish seventy-four 
gun-ship, bearing the flag of Rear- Admiral Holhain, wlio com- 
manded on the slatini:, anchored close to the Bellorophon. The 
Admiral came to visit the Emperor and remained to dinner. In 
consequence of the questions asked by Napoleon concerning his 
ship, he expressed a wish to know whether his Majesty would go 
on board the following day; upon which the Emperor said he 
had no objection ; and would therefore breakfasl with the Admiral, 
accompanied by his suite. Accordingly, the next morning, the 
Emperor went on board the Superb. All the honors were liberal- 
ly done, except those of firing cannon : every object was examined 
with ihe most minute atieniion. Admiral Hotham throughout 
evinced the refinement and grace belonging to a man of rank and 
breeding. On the return of ihe party to the Bellerophon, she got 
under weigh and set sail for England. This event took place on 
the 16th of July, a fortnight after their departure from Paris. 

On leaving the Bellerophon in the morning to go on board the 
Superb, the Emperor stopped short in front of the Guard drawn 
up on the quarter-deck to receive him. He made them perform 
several manceuvres, giving the word of command himself. Hav- 
ing desired them to chaise bayonets, and perceiving that this was 
not done altogether in the French manner, he advanced into the 
midst of the soldiers, put the weapons aside with his hands, and 
seizing a musket from one of the rear.rank, went through the ex- 
ercise himself, according to the French method. A sudden 
movement and change of countenance among those who were pre- 
sent, suiRciently lestilied their astonishment at seeing the Empe- 
ror thus carelessly place himself amidst English bayonets. On 
returning from the Superb, his attendants were indirectly ques- 
16" 
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lioLied on the sulijeot, hikI asketl iviiellier the Emperor had ever 
acted in tlie same way with liis own soldiers, while the greatest 
surprise was expressed at hia confidence. Not one of the officers 
had any notion of sovereigns who could thus explain and exe- 
cute their own commands ; and it was easy to perceive they had 
no just conception of the person now before them, notwithstanding 
his having been so marked an object of atteuiion for the last 
twenty years. The English, to indulge their own. blind, head- 
strong prejudices, and serve the purposes of others, create a bug- 
hear of the imagination ; and when they come in conlacl with 
the reality, can hardly believe their senses, because it is not 
like! 

The Emperor, however, had not been long amongst his most 
inveterate enemies, without exercising the influence of his real 
' character and genius over them. The captain, officers, and crew 
adopled the etiquette of his suite, showing him exactly the same 
attention and respect; the Captain addressed him hy his usual 
title; when he appeared on deck, every one took off his hat and 
remained uncovered while he staid — this was not the case at first. 
There was no entering his cabin except by passing his attendants: 
no persons but those w!io were invited appeared at his table. Na- 
poleon was in fact treaied as an Emperor on board the Bellero- 
phon. He often appeared on deck, conversing either with some 
of his suite or with the officers of the ship. Of all those who 
had followed Napoleon, Count Las Cases was the one who was 
least known to him. He now, however, frequently addressed 
him ; and their intercourse became daily more friendly and fa. 
miliar. The Count was able to make himself of use to the Em- 
peror from his knowledge of the English language, which enabled 
him to act as interpreter; from his having been in the navy, so 
that he could explain what related to the manceuvres of the ship 
and the slate of the weather ; and he had also passed ten years in 
England, by which means he could furnish considerable infor- 
mation as to the laws, manners, and customs of the people. The 
first service that Las Cases rendered the Emperor was to draw 
up a summary under his dictation of their situation at Rochefort, 
and of the motives which induced him to throw himself on the 
faith and hospitality of England. This step was at least so far 
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voluntary that he had at the time other resources and chances 
still left (however desperate)— and which assuredly he would 
have tried, had he known the treatment that was in reserve for 
hira. 

On the 23rd they saw Ushant at four in the morning, having 
passed it in llie night. From the moment of approaching the 
Channel, ships of the tine and frigates were seen sailing in various 
directions. The coast of England was discovered towards eve- 
ning. The vessel anchored in Torbay about eight the next morn- 
ing (the 24th) The Emperor had risen at six and went on the 
poop, whence he suiveyed the coast ani anchorage Captain 
Maitland immediately dispatched a messenger to Lord Keith, the 
commander m chief at Pljmoulh General Gourgaud rejoined 
the Empetor He had been obliged to deliver up the letler with 
which he was charged for the Prince Regent, and had not only 
l«en refused permission to land, but prohibited from all commu 
nioalton Tbii was a bad omen, and the firit indication of the 
numberless tribulations that followed It «as not! mg short of 
madness to expect anything else No sooner had it transpired 
that the Emperor was on board the Bellerophon, than the bay was 
coVtjred with vessels and boats full cf people The owner of a 
beautiful countrj seat in si^ht ot the ship sent a present of a 
quantity of fruit The eoncr urae of boats an J crowds of speota 
tors oonlmutd without mtermiasion The Emperor saw them 
fiom the cabin windows, and occisionallj showed himself on deck 
Th' French here received some letters from their friends. From 
the length of the passage, the French papers had had time to 
transmit an account of every particular that had happened, so that 
whatever related to Napoleon and his suite was already known in 
England, where they had tieeii expected for some days before. 

Orders arrived in the night of the 25lh for the ship to repair 
immediately to Plymouth ; they reached their new destination at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, ten days after their departure from 
Rocheforl, twenty-seven after quitting Paris, and tbirty.fivs from 
-he Emperor's Abdication. From this day forward things looked 
W'orse. Armed boats rowed round the ship ; those whom curiosity 
had attracted were driven away by threats or force. Lord Keith, 
who was in the bay, did not come on hoard. Two frigates stooil 
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out from the roadsteud and anohoicd on each s'de jf lie Bi-llero. 
plion E\ci> iiaa^e seemed now turned louaid Ihe French with 
a sullen diatruat tlie most sinister runjors had reached the slnp 
several destinations were mentioned — imprisonment m the Toner 
was the least frightful and feome spoke of &t Helena This 
sudden til news threw the trene i into all the agonies of despair , 
and Las Ca^-es declares that it turnei his hair grev ' The 
Lmpeior cot tinned to appear on deck as usual The different 
1 (.orts had reached him, but he dishehe^ed or seemed lo dts 
believe ihem He otiU trusted to (he generosity of the Enghsh 
ctiiiacter As an additional proof of this generosity (if any were 
wanting) Ihe \irulence ot the English newspapers was let loose 
upon the Mctiins of our bad faiih at the moment when they were 
in our power and all kinds of horrois falsehoods and irapreca 
tions were accumulated on their heida to reciracile the public 
mmd to the measures of \iulence and meanness about to be per 
petrated towards them The character of Engl sh generosity is 
not Bufficientlj unJer'.tood It oiilj begins to operate when ill 
power of resistance on the part of an enemy ceases with e^ery 
pretext for vengeance or alarm , and a lurking malignit\ descends 
e\en into the tomb so loth are we to quit the shadow of that «hich 
e\cited our hatfd and our dread — theonlj paasions of which we 
are ordmarilj susceptible' Njne can escape the influence of 
slander, constantly repeated, and as was designed ihp demeanor 
of those around the trench Emperor and his folljwers became 
less easj their pol teness appeared constraintd and then coun 
lenances m re misgiving 

Lord Keith after announcing himself for some time before had 
only juit made his appearance fhe papers gave an account of 
the measures m contemplation , but nothing official appeared and 
this kept Ihe captives in a stale of uncerlaintv and suspense the 
most painfui of all others Meanwhile thtir arrival in Lns^land 
had produced a singulai sensation the presence of ihe Emperor 
i"£Cited a curiosity bordering on delirium All England seemed 
nurrjing towards Plymouth People were stepped on the road 
lor want ol f ost hoises and accommodation The Sound was 
coieied with an immense number of boats for which enormous 
prices were given The Emperor, to whom the statements in tha 
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newspapers were read, betrayed no decrease of composure either 
by his conversation or general habits. It was known that he 
always appeared on deck towards five in tlie afternoon, A short 
timi before this hour, all the boats collected alongside of each 
olher : there were thousands : and so close together, that the 
water could no longer be seen for them. The people looked more 
like a multitude collected in a public square than any thing else. 
When the Emperor came out, the noise and gestures of so many 
ppople had a most striking etTect. It was evident, however, that 
nothing hostile was meant ; and that if curiosity had brought them, 
they fi?tt interested on going away. At first the spectators merely 
looked towards the ship, they ended by saluting ; some remained 
uncovered, and occasionally went so far as to cheer. Several 
persons of both sexes came decorated with red carnations — a cir- 
cumstance of which the newspapers look advantage to pour out 
fresh abuse and instigate farther severities. 

A report had been in circulation for two days, that an under- 
secretary of state was coming from London officially to notify tlie 
final resolution of the English ministers with respect to the Em- 
peror. Accordingly (on the 30lh) the messenger appeared : it 
was Sir Charles Bunbury. He came on board, accompanied by 
Lord Keith, and delivered a dispatch, authorizing the removal of 
the Emperor to St. Helena, and limiting the number of persons 
who were to accompany him to throe, excluding, however, the 
Duke of Rovigo and General Lallemand, included in the list of 
those proscribed by the Bourbons, The bearers of this sentence 
spoke and understood French : they were admitted alone. Napo- 
leon protested with firmness and warmth against the violation 
about to be exercised on bis person. Tiie following is the form, 
in which the notification was conveyed r — 

" Communication made hy Lord Keith, in tlie name of the English 
Ministers. 

" As it may, perhaps, be convenient for General Buonaparte to 
learn, without farther delay, the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to him, your Lordship will communicate the 
following information. 

" It would be inconsistent with our duty towards our country 
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and tlie Allies of liis Majesty, if General Buonaparte possesseJ the 
means of again disturbing the repose of Europe. It is on this 
account that it becomes absolutely necessary he should be re. 
strained in his personal liberty, so far as this is required by Hie 
foregoing important object. 

" The island of Si. Helena has been chosen as his future resi- 
dence ; its climate is health)/ ; and its local position will allou) of 
his being treated wiili more indulgence than could be admitted m 
any other spot, owing (o the indispensable precautions which it 
would be necessary to employ for the security of his person. 

" General Buonaparte is allowed to select amongsl ihose persons 
who accompanied him to England (with the exception of General 
Savary and Lallemand) three officers, who, tt^etber with his sur. 
geon, will have permission to accompany liim to St. Helena; 
these individuals will not be allowed to quit the island without the 
sanclion of the British Government. 

" Rear.Admiral Sir George Cockburn, who is named Command- 
er-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope and seas adjacent, will 
convey General Buonaparte and his suile to St. Helena ; and he 
will receive detailed instructions relative lo the execution of this 
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— _ papers read to him every day. Only two amongst then 
favorable ; yet this gave some hope that the hatred inspired by an 
enemy would at length turn to more generous sentiments. The 
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Grand-Marshal (Bortrand) and the Duke ot" Rovigo alone saw 
Napoleon habitually. Many of ihose who had foHowed his for- 
tunes did not approach or speak to him more fi'equently ihan when 
he had been at the Thuilleries. He usually sent for Count Las 
Cases, when. there were any letters or papers to translate ; and on 
Ilie evening of the 1st of August, asked him if he would accom- 
pany him to St. Helena, to which ihe latter cheerfully assented. 
While they were talking on the subject, Madame Bertrand rushed 
into the cabin ; and in a frantic manner entreated the Emperor not 
to go to St. Helena, nor take her husband with him. But observ- 
ing the astonishment and calmness of Napoleon, she ran back as 
precipi'ately as she had entered. In a moment after, loud cries 
were heard ; and on inquiry it was found that she had attempted 
to throw herself overboard, and was with difficulty prevented. 

Count Las Cases was personally acquainted only with General 
and Madame Bertrand, whom he had known in Illyria, when he 
had been on a mission there. He had a prejudice against Sava- 
ry, which soon vanished on a nearer aequftintanee with him. lie 
was sent for again by the Emperor, who made a number of in- 
quiries concerning St' Helena. " But after all," said he, " am I 
quite sure of going there ? Is a man dependent on others, when 
he wishes that his dependence shall cease V They continued (o 
walk to and fro in the cabin : Napoleon seemed calm, though 
strongly affected, and soinewhat absent. " My friend," he con- 
tinued, " I have sometimes an idea of quitting you, and this would 
not be very difficult : it is only necessary to {,'ivc way to a little 
mental excitement, and I shall soon have escaped. All will he 
over ; and you can then tranquilly rejoin your families. This 
is the more easy, since my internal convictions do not oppose any 
bar to it. I am one of those who conceive that the pains of the 
other world were only imagined to make up for the inadequate 
allurements which are offered to us there. God can never have 
willed such a contradiction to his infinite goodness, especially for 
an act of this kind ; what is it after all, but wishing to return to 
him a little sooner?"* Las Cases remonstrated warmly against 
such notions: he urged the inconsistency of any rash step with 
• The idea is to be found in Werter. " And wouldst thou, O God ! ban 
ish thia child from Ibiiie awful presence?" 
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tile station the Emperor bad held in the world, and said there was 
no knowing what AiCure events miglit produce. "Some of iheae 
suggestions have their weight," said Napoleon ; " but what can 
we do in that desolate place?" — "Sire," replied his attendant, 
" we will live on the past ; there is enough of it to satisfy us. Do 
we not enjoy the life of Caesar and that of Alexander 1 We shall 
possess still more, you will re-peruse yourself. Sire !" — " Be it 
so!" rejoined Napoleon, " we will write our memoi 'i e e 
musi be employed ; for occupation is the scythe of time A n 
ought to fulfil his destiny : this is my grand doctrine le e 

also be accomplished !" Resuming from this insia t an a of 
ease and even gaiety, he passed on to subjects totally uncon d 
with his situation.* 

Orders had arrived during the nifi;ht of the 3d for he B 1 o 
phon to sail at an early hour. As she was too old fo he ya e 
and the Northumberland was known to be fitting u a Ports 
mouth or Cliatham to convey them to St. Helena, this sudden re- 
moval and their proceeding up the Channel occasioned a variety 
of surmises among those on board. At this period Napoleon 
signed a protest against Win forcible detention, which was sent to 
Lord Keith. On leaving Plymouth-Sound the vessel stood to 
eastward ; but the sea was rough and the wind blew contrary, and 
no progress was made during the day. In the evening, while con- 
versing with Las Cases, the Emperor gave him in charge a girdle 
containing a diamond necklace of great value, which Hortense 
had forced him to accept on leaving Malmaison. This deposit 
the Count was enabled to return to hun (when suddenly torn from 
Longivood) through the courage and fidelity of an Englishman — 

* The following is an order of the day issued by the First Consul ib hia 
GiuHrd against suicide, dated 22 Flareal, year X. 

" The grenadier Gobain has committed suicide from Iotc ; lie wag in oiher 
respects an excellent soldier. TMs is the second incident of the same nit- 
ture that has Dccuri-»1 within a month. The Fii-at Consul directs it lo be 
inserted in (lie order-book of the Guard: — Thata soldier ought Ut know how 
to vanquish the p^ings and melancholy of the pussions ; that there is as much 
trae courage in halving up against mental sulferings with constancy as in 
remaining tinnon the wsill of a battery. To give oiirselvos up lo grief with- 
out resistance, or to kill ourseWcs to escape afBiotioa, is to abandon th« 
Bold of battle before the viotorj is gained.-' 
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a perfect stranger to hiin. On the 6lh they met the Noil}iumber. 
land, with two frigates full of troops, which were to compose the 
garrison of St, Helena. The three ships came to an anchor close 
by them ; the precautions lest any boats should approach were 
still continued. A report was now in circulation which cleared 
up the mystery of their so suddenly quitting Plymouth, which 
was, that a public officer had proceeded from London with a writ 
of Habeas Corpus to claim the person of the Emperor in the name 
of the law. This might probably allude to an attempt of the 
kind actually made at the lime by Mr, Capel LofR, an En- 
glish constitutional lawyer and friend of liberty, but which 
proved abortive. 

Admirals Keith and Cockburn came on board the Bellerophon, 
and communicated to (he Emperor the instructions relative to his 
passage to and stay at St. Helena. According to these the money, 
valuables, arms, &c., belonging to the Emperor and his suite were 
to be taken from them, which was done shortly after This mea 
sure occasioned great disgust and irritation Constrained to limit 
his suite to three persons, Napokon chose Bertrand Montholon, 
and Las Cases But Gourgaud in despair at ijeing left behind, 
made interest to be admitted as a fourth , and Las Cases was con 
sidered as in a purely civil capacit) The Emperor addressed a 
new protest to Lord Keith which Laa Cases look on board the 
Ton n ant, where (he Admiral, a fine looking old man recened 
him with great politeness, but said he would give an answer m 
writing. This did not satisfy the envoy He staled that Napo 
leon was unwell, having swelled legs, be explained his rtpug 
nance to have his effects searched and lossed about, assuring ihe 
Admiral that he would prefer seeing them thrown into the sea 
finally, he demanded whether those employed in the seirch would 
go so far as to deprne the Emperor of his sword The Admiral 
replied that it would be respected ; but that Napoleon was the 
only person exempted, as all his followers would be disarmed. A 
secretary who was wriling near them observed to Lord Keith 
aside that the order stated that Napoleon himself was to be dis- 
armed — this was truly English: upon which the Admiral dryly 
answered, " Mind your own business, Sir, and leave us to our. 
selves." This was also English. Admiral Cockburn, aided by 
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an oiEcer of the customs, went through the cxiiniination of the 
Emperor's effects r they seized four thousand Napoleons, leaving 
fifteen hundred for present use. No one but the valei-de-chambre, 
Marchand, attended during the examination. Meantime, Ihe mo- 
ment of qaiitiiig the Bellerophon arrived. The door of the cabin 
being opened, the Duke of Rovigo, bursting into tears, threw him- 
self at the feet of his old master, who, still calm and collected, 
embraced the Duke, and continued his way towards the accommi>- 
d at ion -ladder, graciously saluting all those who happened to be on 
the quarter-deck. He reached the Northumberland between one 
and two o'clock on the llh of August. He remained on deck 
conversing familiarly and cheerfully with a iiumber of English 
who approached him, particularly with Lord Lowther and a Mr. 
Littleton. At the moment of getting under weigh, a cutter ran 
down a boat full of spectators, among whom were two women. 
Tliey were at length under sail for St. Helena. Those of the at- 
tendants wliom Napoleon was not allowed to take with him were 
the last to leave the ship. Their departure gave rise to an atfect- 
ing scene. The Emperor retired to the cabin allotted to him 
about seven o'clock. 

The English Ministry had strongly censured the deference 
shown to the Emperor on board the Bellerophon, and issued fresh 
orders in consequence; so that a totally different style of beha- 
vior was adopted in the Northumberland. The crew betrayed 
a ridiculous appearance of anxiety to be covered before the Em- 
peror : it had been strictly enjoined to give him no other title 
than that of General, and only to ti'eal him as such. This was 
the ingenious device of the English Ministers, and this title they 
thought proper to confer by way of insult and reproach on him 
whom they had rect^nized as First Consul ; whom they had so 
often styled head of the French government ; with whom they 
had treated as Emperor at Pari*, when Lord Lauderdale was 
sent over to negociate a peace, and probably had even signed the 
article'! of a treatj at Chulillon. Hence, in a moment of warmth, 
'he Emperor in allusion to this regulation, observed: "They 
may call me what they please, but they cannot prevent me from 
being mysc?/'.'" The Emperor who intended (had he landed in 
England) to have taken the name of Colooel Duroc or Muiron, 
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up to the Emperor : — was this to provide for his greater safety ? 
Surely he who was kept a prisoner because, if at large, Europe 
could not contain him, might have been allowed a drawing-room 
to himself, though it was a thing of no great imporlanee. The 
form of the dining-table resembled that of the mesa-room. The 
Emperor sat with his back to iho drawing-room or after-cabin, 
and looking towards the head of the ship; on his left sal Madame 
Bertrand, and on his right the Admiral, who with Madame Mon. 
tholon filled up one side of (he table At the end next that lady 
was Captam Ross who commanded the ship, and opposite him 
M Moniholon and the Admiral's secretaiv The side of the 
lible facmg the Empcior was occupied bv the Grand Marshal, 
the Colonel of (he 5)rd legiment, Las Cases and Gourgaud 
The ^.dm I ral invited one or two of the officers to dmner t\ery 
dav The band of the 53rd newly foimed played during dinner 
time There were two courses ill supplied , and the taste of 
the hosts was \er\ different from that of the gupsls It would 
not however answer inv purpose to be niee The vessel made 
as much sail as the wind would permit, in order to set out of tha 
Channel , and stood along the coast of England, to procure addi. 
tional luppliea of aea stock On the 10th of the month they 
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cleared the Channel, and lost sight of land. They had now en- 
tered upon tlie dreary unknown course, to which fiite liad doomed 
them. This circumstance could make little ditference to the 
Emperor ; who wherever he went, had the eye of the world still 
upon him, as he will have that of future ages. In little more than 
a month, he had abdicated the throne, and placed himself in the 
hands of the English, who were now hurrying him to a barren 
rock in the midst of the ocean — to prove that he had never occu- 
pied one, nor a Stuart been driven from that of England ! — Since 
his late reverses, whatever he did was cavilled at. He was 
blamed for hesitating to abdicate a second lime, and then for 
making the sacrifice ; and now he was censured for want of 
magnanimity in tamely suffering himself to be transported to St. 
Helena, But was he to coutend with a sentinel in the cabin of a 
ship ; or attempt to set fire lo ihe powder-magazine ; or kill him- 
self or some one else with his own hand ? He had done all he 
could for glory and his country ; and had now only to endure 
with the same fortitude, with which he had acted. Conquered 
by fate, he must submit to her award, and be passive under the 
worst blows that pride and malice could inflict. 

The course of the ship was shaped lo cross the Bay of Biscay 
and double Cape Finisterre. The wind was fair, though light, 
and the heat excessive. Nothing could be more monolonous than 
the time they now passed. The Emperor breakfasted in his own 
cabin at irregular hours. He sent for one of his attendants every 
morning fo know what was going on ; the distance run, (he state 
of the wind, and other particulars connected with their progress. 
He read a great deal, dressed towards four o'clock, and then came 
into the public cabin : here he played at chess with one of the 
party : at five o'clock the Admiral having come out of his cabin a 
few minutes before, announced that dinner was on the table. It 
is well known that Napoleon was scarcely ever more than fifteen 
minutes at dinner : here the two courses alone took up nearly an 
hour and a half. This was a serious annoyance to him, though 
he never noticed it : his features, gestures, and manner always 
evinced perfect equanimity. Neither the new system of cookery, 
the difference or quality of the dishes ever met with his censure 
or observation ; he never expressed any wish or objection on the 
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subject He was wailed on bj twovalels who stood b 1 ind hia 
chair At first the Admiral was in the habit cf off r ^ lo help 
the Etn[>eror bu. llie acknowledgment of tie latter wns ex- 
pressed so col ilv that the pracl ce w ai g ven up The Admiral 
continued veiy attentive but thenotforth only po nlcd out to the 
seivants what was preierable they alone minded t! ese matters, 
to which the Emperor appeared wholly indifferent He was gen- 
erally ailent remaining in the midst of conversation as if unac- 
quunled with the language though it was French If he spoke 
It was to a k some technical or scientific quciiion or to address 
a tew words to those whom the Admiral occa'Jionally asked to 
d nncr 

Tl e E nperor already tired b> the length of the dinner, could 
not have endnied the English custom of siting dr nking after- 
wirds he rose therefore fr m the first da^ immediately after 
cofiee had been handnd round and went on deck f llowed by the 
Gran i Mar^l al and Las Cases This disconcerted A Jmiral Cock- 
burn, who expressed his surprise to his officers but Madame 
Bertrand whose milernal language was English replied with 
sprit— Do not forget Sir that your guest is a man who has 
goveri fcd a larp,e portion of the world and that kings once con- 
tended for the h nor of being admitted to his table — " Very 
true rejoined the Admiral and from that time did his utmost to 
comply with the Emperor s hahifs He sh rtened the time of 
sitting at table ordering coffee for Napoleon ai d those who ac- 
"OTipaned him even befjre the t f h p j h d finished 

heir dinner The monent Nap I hd k h ff , he left 
Jie cabin upon which every b dy ose II h h d q led the 
(com, and then continued to lak I fir hour. 

The Emperor remained walking d k 1! d k h h became 
iiis regular practice. On returr g h f b h al down 

to play wngi-un with some of his suite , and generally retired in 
about half an hour. On the morning of the ir»th, all his suite 
asked permission to be admitted to his presence, and entered his 
cabin at the same lime. He was not aware of the cause of this 
visit : it was his birth-day, which seemed to have altogether es- 
caped his recollection. They had been accustomed to see him on 
that day on a larger stage and in far diiTercnt circumsianceit. 
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What a coDtrast ; and what a train of reflections it must have 
called op! Usually, the Emperor lost at play ; this day he won 
a considerable sum ; while those present were congratulsting him 
on his singular good fortune, an English officer observed, that it 
was the anniversary of his birth-day. 

Oo the 16tli they doubled Cape Finislerre ; and up to (he SIsf, 
passing ibe Straits of Gibraltar, continued their course along the 
coast of Africa towards Madeira The Emperoi tommonJy re 
mained in his cabin the whole motning tiom the e\treme beat 
he wore a very slight dress He could not ■^leep well, and fre 
quently rose in the nigbl Reading wab his chief o^i^upation 
He often sent for Count Las CasPb to translate fiom the Encyclo- 
pedia Brilannica and such othtr books a& were on board, what 
ever related to St Helena or the countries by which they uere 
sailing. This led to the mention of the Hisloni,al AtJas, a woik 
by Las Cases, with which Napoleon was so much pleased that he 
said, had he knownof il sooner, he would ha>e bad it introduced 
into all the schools and Ljceuins in France In the walks on 
deck after dinner Las Cases w ts fiequcntlv left alone with the 
Emperor, as Bertrand had to attend his wife, who suffered greatly 
from sea-sickness. Napoleon used to start a subject of conversa- 
tion, or revive that of some preceding day ; and when he had 
taken eight or nine turns the whole length of the deck, he would 
seal himself on the second gun from the gangway on the larboard 
side. The midshipmen soon observed this habitual predilection, 
so that the cannon was thenceforth called the Emperor's gim. It 
was here that Napoleon often conversed for hours together, and 
communicated to his faithful follower a number of particulars con- 
cerning himself and others, most of which have been inserted in 
the course of the preceding work. 

On the 22ml ihey came within sight of Madeira, and at night 
arrived off the port. They stopped to lake in provisions for a day 
or two. The Emperor was indisposed. A sudden gale arose; 
and the air was filled with small particles of sand and the suffoca. 
ting exhalations from the deserts of A frica. In the evening of the 
24th they made way again, and sailed on smoothly and rapidly ; 
tlie time seeming long as it passed, and brief in the retrospect 
from the want of variety. The Emperor addwl to his amusements 
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by a game at piquet. He was but an indifferent chess-player, 
and there was no very good one on board. He asked jestingly, 
" How he frequently beat those who beat better players than him- 
self?" Vingt-tm was given up, as they played too bigh for it ; 
and Napoleon had a great aversion to gaming. On the 27th tbey 
passed the Canaries without seeiiig the famous peak of Teneriffe, 
and on the 29lh they crossed the tropic. One night a negro 
threw himself overboard to avoid a flogging, which occasioned a 
great noise and bustle. A midshipman, an interesting youth be- 
tween ten and twelve, meeting Las Cases descending into the 
cabin, and thinking he was going to inform Napoleon of the cause, 
caught ho!d of his coat, and in a tone of great concern exclaimed, 
"Ah, Sir, do not alarm the Emperor! Tell him the noise is 
owmg to an accident'" In general the midshipmen on boaid 
behaved with marked respect and attention to the Emperor they 
watched his motions with an anxious eye, and either b\ signs or 
words directed the sailors to avoid incommoding him He some- 
times noticed this conduct, and remarked that youthful heait'> 
were always prone to enthusiasm On the 1st of Scpltmber they 
found themselves in the latitude of the Cape de Verd Islands the 
Admiral expected to see them on the light, but ihev were on his 
leit Every thing now promised a prosperous passage they 
were already far advanced on their course But the time hung 
hea\ J, and nothing but occupation could lighten it Las Cases 
had undertaken lo teach his son English, and the Emperor also 
expressed a wish to learn He, however, soon grew tired and 
laid It aside , nor was it resumed till long after His manners 
and habits were always the same never did a wish or murmur 
escape hie lipo, he invariably appeiied contented, pitient and 
good humored The Admiral, who bad assumed a certain dis- 
tance at first, gradually laid aside bis reserie, and took a greater 
interest in his captive. He pointed out the danger incurred by 
coming on deck after dinner, owing to the damp of the evening : 
the Emperor would then sometimes take his arm and prolong the 
conversation, which never failed to gratify him exceedingly. Na- 
poleon sometimes talked on naval affairs, on the French resources 
in the south, and on the improvements he had contemplated in the 
pgrls and harbors of the Mediterranean — to all wliich the Admiral 
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lisiened uitli deep attention, and as if fearful of inlerrupiion, and 
is said (o liave carefully noted down every particular. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon observed that Las Cases was busily em- 
ployed ; and suspecting the cause, obtained a sight of his journal, 
with which he was not displeased. He however look notice that 
some of the military details and anecdotes which were set down 
gave but a meagre and unsatisfactory idea of the subject of war. 
This first led to the proposal of h s wriiin^ hii own Memoirs » hich 
wa«i discussed at various limes afterwards At length the Em 
peror came to a determmation , and on Saturdaj the 9th of 
September he called his secretary nlo his cab n and dictated to 
him for the fir I time 'ome particulars of the siege of Toulon, 
which are to he found in the campaigns of Italy On approach 
mg the line the\ fell in witl Hi at are called the trade winds 
tnat blow conbtantiv from the ea'Jl The course of the ship is 
regulated b> these winds The heat had been *erj midintf 
after leaving Madeira. On the l(Jth there was a considerable fall 
of rain to the great joy of the sailors, who were in want of water. 
The rain began to fall heavily, just as the Emperor had got upon 
deck to take his afternoon walk. But this did not disappoint him 
of his usual exercise ; he merely called for his famous grey great- 
coal, which the crew regarded with much interest. The English 
wore fond of talking with the French officers, and they mutually 
surprised each other by the opposition of their views and senti- 
ments. One of the principal officers of the ship one day said — 
"I suppose you would be very much alarmed if we were to land 
you on the coast ol France ?"—" Why so ?"—" Because the 
King would make jou pay dearly for having left your country to 
follow another sovereign, and for wearing a cockade which he has 
prohibited." — "And is this language," was the answer, "be. 
coming an Englishman ? You must be strangely degenerated. 
You are, it is true, far removed from the period of your Revolu- 
tion, to which you so justly apply the epithet ghriovn. But we 
who are nearer to ours, by which we have gained so much, may tell 
you that every word you utter is heresy." The English were 
also very fond of asking questions concerning the Emperor and 
the libels that had been published against him. This led to an 
n and exposure of several of tliem. No man had ever 
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been more assaiKd b\ ciluinm tban Napoleon, which is not to be 
wondtud at but he would never permit any one to reply to the 
atlacki that were made upon him, " Whatever pains," he said, 
" m[ght have been bebtoued on such answers, they would only 
haie given additional weight to the accusations they were intend- 
ed to refute Facts wtre the most convincing answers, A fine 
monument, anolhpr ^od law, or a new victory were sufficient to 
defeat a thousand such falsehoods Declamation passts awaj, 
but deeds remain " 

The Lmpeior now began regularly to diclile the campaigns 
of Italy For the fiist few days he viewed the occupation with 
indifference , but the legularily and promptitude witJi which his 
amanuensis presented his dail> task, together with the progress 
that was made, soon excited an interest, and at length the plea 
sure he derived fiom ihis. occupation rendered it m a manner 
neccisary to him He was sure to send for Las Ciaes about 
eleven o'clock everj mornmir, and beseemed to await the hour 
with impatience He had what was dictated on the preceding 
day read to him , and he then dictated farther with ereat rapidity 
and earnestness In this way the time passed Idl four o'clock 
arrived, when his salet wai? summoned He then proceeded to 
the state-cabin and spent the time till dinner in playing at piquet 
or chess. After dinner the Emperor nevei failed to allude to his 
morning dictation, as if pleased viith the occupation and amuse- 
ment it afforded him Oh mighiy heart ' that having done and 
suffered all, could ever summon resolution to turn its thoughts 
from the image of the past or form another wish or purpose, and 
that flung itself into the dreary void heior^ it, sus'ained bj the 
greatness of its ow n nature , and becoming to itbelf, as it was to 
others, an abstraction, an idia, a name in history, could be 
amused with casual trifles, and sit down contented under the 
loss of the empire of the world as if it had been a game at 
chess ! 

On the 23rd of September they passed the line This was a 
day of great merriment and disoider among the crew, it was the 
ceremony which the English sailors call the ChnsCenmg No 
one is spared ; and the ofticirs are generallv more roughly hao 
died than any one else. The Admiral who had previously 

vor,. m. 17 31 
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amused himself with an alarming description of ihis ceremony, 
now very courteously esempted his guests from the inconven- 
ience and ridicule attending it, The Emperor was scrupulously 
respected through the whole of this Saturnalian festivity. On 
being informed of the decorum which had been observed with re- 
gard to him, he ordered a hundred Napoleons to be presented to 
the grotesque Neptune and his crew, which the Admiral opposed, 
perhaps from motives of prudence as well as politeness. One 
afternoon, about this period, the sailors caught an enormous 
shark ; and Napoleon going too near it oul of curiosity, had like 
to have met with a serious accident. 

The west wind which had blown for smnetime still continued, 
and drove ihem fiom their course. The Emperor every morn- 
ing continued hi= dictation, m which he daily took more interest. 
He had at first nothing to guide him but a wretched work, enti- 
tled "Wars of the French in Italy," The Emperor glanced 
through it, and his memory soon supplied all deficiencies. When 
he commenced his stated task, he complained that the circum- 
stances lo which he wished to recur were no longer familiar to 
him. After considering a few moments he W'ould ri=e and walk 
about, and then begin to dictate, when he became quite another 
man, and everything seemed lo come as if by inspiration, — 
places, dales, phrases — nothing stopped him. 

Owing lo the haste with which they had been hurried from 
England, the painting of the ship had been only lately finished ; 
and this circumstance confined Napoleon, whose sense of smell 
was very acute, to his room for two days. They were now, in 
(he beginning of October, driven into the Gulf of Guinea, where 
thev met a French ve«*.<l bound for the iile of Bmrbon They 
«poke with the captain, who expressed his surpii=ie and sorrow 
when he learnt thai Napoleon wa^ on board The wind conlm. 
ued unfavoiable and the "ihip made little pn^ress The sailors 
grumblfd at thp Admiral, who hid gone out of the usual course 
At length they appioached the lermmalion of their voyage 
The weather cleared up and the wind became fa\ irable , but 
this change did not lake phce till twentv four hours before their 
arrival. On the ]4)h, the Admiral had informed them that be 
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expeeted to come within sifiht of bt Htlcna (hat day. They had 
•carteh M'^n from the table when their ears were salulcd with 
the cry of Land ' This was \Mthm a quaiter of an hour of the 
lime that had been fixed on The Lmpeior went on the fore, 
casile to see the island , but it was still hardly distinguishable. 
At dav break the next mrinmg thev had a tolerably dear view 
of il It looked eonsidfrable at first but seemed to diminish as 
the\ approached 4.t length, about seventy days af^er their de- 
parture from Lngland, and a hundred and ten after their quitting 
Pans, they ca^t anchor about noon Thfj found in the harbor 
several \essel30f the squadron which had separated from them, 
and tthich ihey thought thoj h'id left behind The Emperor, 
contrary to custom, dressed eirl) ind went upon deck : he went 
forward to the gangway to view the island. He beheld a kind 
of village surrounded by numerous barren hills towering to the 
clouds. Every platform, every aperture, the brow of every hill 
was planted with cannon The Emperor viewed the prospect 
through his glass. His countenance underwent no change. He 
soon left the deck ; and sending fsr Las Cases, proceeded to liis 
day's work. The Admiral, who had gone ashore very early, re- 
turned about six much fatigued He had been walking over 
various parts of the inland, and at length thought he had found a 
habitation that wotsld «uit his captives The place stood in need 
of repairs, which might occupy two months. His orders were 
not to let the French quit their nooden dungeon till their prison 
on shore was ready to receive tliem. He was however incapa- 
ble of such a piece of barbarity, and undertook, on his own re- 
sponsibility, to set them ashore the next day. 

On the I6th, after dinner, the Emperor accompanied by the 
Grand-Marshal, got into a boat to go ashore. As he passed, the 
officers assembled on the quarter-deck, and the greater part of 
the crew on the gangways. The Emperor before he stepi into 
the boat, sent for the captain of the vessel, and took leave of him, 
desiring him at the same time to convey his thanks to the officers 
and crew. These words appeared to produce the liveliest sen- 
sation in all by whom they were understood, or to whom they 
»-ere interpreted. The remainder of his suite lajided about eight 
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They faunrl ihe Emperor in i)ie apartments wliicli had been as- 
signed to him: a few minuioa aficr, he went up slairs lo liis 
chamber. He was lodged in a sort of inn in the town of St. 
Helena, which consists only of one very short street or row of 
houses, built in a narrow valley between two rocky hills. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 



TiiE Emperor, the Grand- Marshal, and (he Admiral riding out 
to vi.sit Longwood, which had hfien chnseii for the Emperor's resi- 
dence, on their return saw a small villa with a pavilion attached 
to it about two miles from the town, the residence of Mr. Bal- 
conihe, a merchant of the island. This spot pleased the Emperor ; 
and the Admiral was of opinion that it would bo better for him to 
remain here than to return to the town, where the sentinels at his 
door, with the crowds collected round it, in a manner confined him 
to liis chamber. Tlie pavilion was a sort of summer-house on a 
pointed eminence, about thirty or forty paces from the house, 
where the family were accustomed to resort in fine weather to 
amuse themselves : this was the obscure retreat hired for the tem- 
porary abode of the Emperor ; and he took possession of it im- 
mediately. There is a carriage-road frojn the town ; aod the 
valley is here less rugged in its aspect. Las Cases was soon sent 
for. As he ascended the winding path leading to the pavilion, he 
saw Napoleon standing at the threshold of the door. His body 
was slightly btnt, and his hands behind his back : he wore his 
usual neat and simple uniform and his celebrated little hat. Las 
Cases paused to look at him with that feeling of respect which 
greatness and misfortune mspire .' In none of his campaigns had 
he been so badlj lodged 1 he summer-house contained only one 
room on the ground floor, with neither curtains nor shutters, and ■ 
scarcely a seat in the room The Emperor was alone : the ser. 
vants were prep-jring his bed He took a fancy to walk a little ; 
but there was no lesel ground on any side of the pavilion, which 
was surrounded by huge pieces of rock. He took the arm of his 
companion ; and began to converse in a cheerful strain. Night 
was advar>cing, profound silence, undisturbed solitude reigned 
31 • 
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around ; — licrc tlieii was tlie rnan who liad f;cveriK'd tlie world, 
stripped ol' every tNing but his unfading renown, and witli ail iiis 
grandeur concentrated iji Jiimself alone ; and tliere were persons 
who, not satisfied with this, were disposed to crush him still fur- 
ther and insult over his fall ! Wlien Napoleon was about to re- 
tire lo resi, the servants found that one of ihe windows was open 
close to the bed : they barricadoed it as well as they could, so as 
to exclude the air, of the effects of which the Emperor was very 
susceptible. Las Cases ascended lo an upper room, about seven 
feet square, with only a bed and a mattress on the floor, which 
served foi himstlf and his sou From this retreat the\ could hear 
the sound of the Emperors *oice and distinguiih his words 
The valets.de chambre lay stretched in their cloaks across the 
threshold of the door Such is the description of the fiiat night 
Napoleon passrd it thb Briaro 

They breakfasEtd without a table tloth or phtes , and the re 
mains of the preceding diy a dinner furnished their repast An 
English officer was lo Iged in the house as their guard , and two 
inferior oifii,eis mirchfd up and down before the door with con 
siderahle state lo u itch their motions The Emperoi next pro- 
ceeded to his dictation which occupied Inm for several iiours , 
and then took a walk in the garden where he was met by the 
two Miss Bal combes Inely and innocent girls about f urteen or 
fifteen years of age who pre'.ented iiim with flowers and o^er 
whelmed him with the most whimsical queMions Napoleon was 
amused hy their lainiliaiit} (o which he had been little accus- 
tomed. Ue hive been lo a mas>ked ball said he when the 
young ladiea had taken their leave 

The next daj a chicken was brought for breaklast which the 
Emperor undertook to caive himself and was surprised at his 
succeeding so well it being a long time since he had done so 
much. The coffee w as so bad that on lasting it he thought him 
srlf poisoned anJ sent it away He happened to be using a 
snuir-boK set with ancient medals having Greek inscriptions He 
gave it to Las Cases to translate one of the names, but presently 
lauiibed and said, " I see you are no better a scholar than myself." 
It was then Iianded to young Las Cases, a hoy of twelve or ihir- 
leei years of age, who-easily read the names of Mithridates, De« 
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metrius Poliorcctps, and some others. Tliis led Niipoleon to 
remark oil the excellent education he had given to the youth of 
France. He said, if he had thought only of himself and of se- 
curing his own authority, he should have hid learning under a 
bushel, instead of doing every thing in his power lo diffuse and 
improve knowledge. The plan of his University, he added, had 
been spoiled by others. In the evening, the Emperor went to 
visit Mr. Balcombe. The young ladies, and an English gentle- 
man who was there, fell into some droll anachronisms respecting 
persons they had read of in history and in the newspapers of the 
day. On the 31st the Admiral came to visit the Emperor, and 
might have been kept waiting outside the door, as there was no 
one but Las Cases to open it for him. Among other privations. 
Napoleon could not procure a bath, which was so necessary to his 
health. In the evening the whole of his suite met, and were as- 
sembled round him, when he made some bitter reflections on their 
situation. The English Ministers had treated him as a prisoner 
of war : he was not one ; or if he were, the right over him ceased 
with the war itself. His detention and the mode of it was e<)uaily 
an act of violence and duplicity The Emperor transmitted a 
paper stating these arguments (and deairmg to hear news of hia 
wife and son) to the English Ministry, bv the captain of the les 
sel which was about to set sail on its return to Europe 

The mornings were passed m business in the evening the 
Emperor sometimes strolled to the neighboring habitation, where 
the young ladies made him plav at whist The Campaign of Iia!y 
was nearly finished; and Las Cases pioposed that the other 
Frenchmen who were lodged in the town should come up emv 
morning to assist in writing out the Campaign of E^upl, Ihe Hn 
tory of ihe Consulate, &c The suggestion pleased the Emperor, 
so that from that time one or two of his suite came regularly every 
day to write lo his dictation They then staid to dinner, and thus 
afforded the Emperor a little more amusement than he had re. 
ceived hitherto. A tent, the gift of the Colonel of the 53rd regi. 
ment, was spread out so as to form a prolongation of the pavilion 
Their cook look up his abode at Briars. The table-linen was 
taken from the trunks ; the plate was set fotth ; and the first din- 
ner afler ttiese new arrangements was a sort of fete. One A&y 
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at dinner. Napoleon casting his eye on one of the dishes of hU 
cam jjaign -service on which the Imperial arms were engraved, 
" How they have spoiled that !" he exclaimed ; and he could not 
refrain from observing, that the King was in great tiasle to take 
possession of the Imperial plate, which certainly did not belong to 
him. One day he drew out a cabinet, in which were a number 
of medallions, given him by the Pope and other potentates ; some 
letters of Louis XVIII. which he had lefl behind him on his 
wriling-lable, in the suddenness of his flight from the Thuilleries 
on the 20th of March ; and a number of other letters found in the 
portfolio of M. Blacas, intended to calumniate Napoleon. He now 
never dressed till about four o'clock : he then walked in the gar- 
den, which he particularly liked on account of its solitude : the 
English soldiers having been removed al Mr. Balcombe's request. 
A little arbor in it was covered with canvas, and a chair and table 
placed in it ; and here the Emperor afterwards dictated a great 
part of his Memoirs. In (he evening, when he did not go out, he 
generally contrived to prolong the conversation till eleven or 
twelve o'clock. He avoided retiring to bed too early; as when 
he did so, he awoke in the night, and was obliged to rise and read, 
to divert his mind from sorrowful reflections. 

It was now November. Napoleon one morning had a misun- 
derstanding with Bertrand about a letter of complaint to the Gov- 
ernor, which had not been delivered. " If you thought it im- 
properly expressed, why did you not say so ? This did not 
require more than twenty four hours to deliberate upon ; but it is 
now a fortnight." His good-humor, however, soon returned ; and 
in the evening, lo show it had left no disagreeable impression on 
his mind, be repealed more than once, " It was after we had made 
it up with the Grand Marshal — it was before the misunderstand- 
ing with the Grand -Marshal." The Emperor, in conversing on 
the subject, expressed doubts of the accounts of the prodigious 
armies of Xerxes and Darius, and of the brilliant victories ob- 
tained by the Greeks over them. He believed, on the contrary, 
in the numerous armies of Tamerlane and Gengiskan, and the 
hordes of barbarians who overran Europe in the middle ages : and 
said the situation of Russia was admirably calculated to bring 
about another such catastrophe. He observed, that a conqueror 
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to succeed must be ferocimig, thinking probably ihat he had shown 
too much mildness. They had hitherto had no books to assist 
thein in their labors, and were glad to obiain from Major Hudson, 
a resident in the island, the volumes of the Armual Register, from 
1793 to 1807. 

The Emperor had been dictating in the garden to Generals 
Monlholon and Gourgaud ; and on walking out, found himself 
fatigued and indisposed. He was annoyed at seeing some females 
advancing lo throw themselves awkwardly in liis way : he turned 
aside to avoid them. He had three horses at his disposal ; and it 
was suggested that riding might be beneficial (o him ; bat he re- 
plied that he never could reconcile himself to the idea of riding 
with an English officer constantly at his side ; adding, that every 
thmg in life must be reduced to calculation, and that if the vexation 
ari=mg from seemg his jailor were greater than the advantage he 
mi^l t derive from ridmg it w as of course advisable lo renounce 
the amusement alt(^ether The horses were accordingly sent 
back The Emperor cl sed the day with a walk. After some 
broken conversal ons he looked at his watch, and was glad to find 
It was near tnidn ,,1 1 He sa d that sometimes he could not re- 
flect w itl out dismay on the many years he might still iiave to live 
and on the inutilitv of a j retracted old age ; and that if he were 
sure trince was tranquil and happy and not needing his aid, he 
shouH have 1 ved Icn^ enough 

Thus lime passed with little variety or interruption. The 
weather at this lime of the year bfcame delightful, and Napoleon 
insen.sibly recovered fiom his indisposition. One day, his usual 
task being done, he strolled out in a new direction. He proceed- 
ed towards the town till he came within sight of the road and 
shipping. As he was leturning, he met Mrs. Balcombe and a 
Mrs. Smart, a very pretty woman about twenty, who was on her 
way back from Bombay to England The Emperor conversed 
with her respecting the manners and customs of India, and the 
inconveniences of a long sea voyage, particularly to females. He 
also spoke of Scotland, which was Mr« Stuart's native country ; 
said a great deal about Osaian, and complimented the lady on the 
climate of India not having spoiled her clear Scottish complexion. 
At this moment, some slaves carrying heavy boxes passed by on 
17* 
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the road ; Mrs. Balcoiiibp desired tliem to keep back ; but the 
Eiii[>eriiriiiteifere(l;Hiiyiiig, " Ui-Kppct tlie burden, Madum!" At 
ilieae words, Mrs. Stuart, iilio !md been attenlivoly observing the 
Emperor's features, said in ii low tone of voice to her friend : — 
" Heavens ! ivliat a countonaiieo and wlint a character [ How 
different from what 1 had been led to c.xpeci !" — Napoleon shortly 
after repeated the same walk and went into the house of Major 
Hudson who had lent him the Annual Register, and where he saw 
eome beauliful children at play at the gate. This visit occasion- 
ed considerable alarm to the consliluted authorities. The Gover- 
nor gave a ball, lo which the French were invited; and Laa 
Cases about the same lime rode over to Longwood with Madame 
Benrand in a carriage drawn by six oxen, to see what advance 
had been made in the preparations for their reception there. His 
report on his return was not very favorable, Tiiey were to have 
remained only a few days at Briars ; and they had now been 
six weeks there, during which time Napoleon had been nearly as 
muoh confined as if on board the vessel. His health began to be 
impaired by it. Las Cases gives it as his opinion that the Empe- 
ror did not possess that constitution of iron that is usually ascribed 
to him ; and that it was the strength of his mind, not of his body, 
that carried him through the labors of ihe field and of the cabinet. 
In speaking on this subject. Napoleon himself observes that nature 
iiad endowed him with two peculiarities: one was ihe power of 
sleeping whenever he needed repose, al any hour or in anyplace; 
another advantage as he considered it was his being incapable of 
committing any injurious excess either in eating or drinking. 
"If," said he, " I go the least beyond my mark, my stomach in. 
stantly revolts." He was subject to nausea from very slight 
causes, and to colds from any change of air. 

Mr. Balcombe's little garden, in which they so often walked, 
was superintended by an old negro- The first time they saw him, 
the Emperor according to his usual custom desired several ques- 
tions to bo put to him ; and his answers excited a strong interest 
in Ills favor- He was a Malay Indian, and had been forced from 
his home by the crew of an English vessel and sold at St. Helena, 
where he had continued ever since in slavery. His story bore 
every mark of truth. The Emperor expressed a wish *o purchase 
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him, and send him back lo his own country ; but when they left 
Briars, poor Toby, sharing the fate of all eaithly things, was for- 
gotten. The Emperor generally stopped near his hut, and after 
entering into talk with him, as if wishing to study the feelings of 
the old slave, closed the conversation by giving him a Napoleon. 
He became much attached to the Emperor and called him the 
Good Genlieman. These meetings with the old Indian were most- 
ly followed by novel, spirited, and characteristic remarks on the 
part of the Emperor. " Poor Toby," he would say, " has been 
turn away from his family, from his native land, and sold to 
slavery ; could any thing be more miserable for himself or more 
criminal in others ! If this crime be the act of the English cap- 
lain alone, he is one of the vilest of men ; but if it be that of the 
whole crew, it may have been committed by men, perhaps nof so 
base as might be imagined; for vice is always individual, and 
scarcely ever collective. Joseph's brethren could not bring 
themselves to slay him ; while Judas, a cool, hypocritical, calcu- 
lating villain, betrayed his moster. A philosopher has affirmed 
that men are born wicked : it would be both dilficult and idle to 
attempt to discover whether the assertion be true. This, at least, 
is certain, that the great mass of society is not wicked ; for if the 
majority were determined to be criminal and to violate the laws, 
who would have the power to restrain or prevent ihem ? This is 
the triumph of civilization ; for this happy result springs from lis 
bosom, and arises out of its nature. Sentiments are for the most 
part traditional ; we fee! them because they were felt by those 
who preceded us : thus we must look to the development of the 
human reason and faculties for the only key to social order, the 
only secret of the legislator. Only those who wish to deceive the 
people and rule them for their own personal advantage, would de. 
sire to keep them in ignorance ; for ihe more Ihey are enlightened, 
the more they will feel convinced of the utility of laws and of the 
necessity of obeying them ; and the more steady, happy, and 
prosperous will society become. If, however, knowledge should 
ever be dangerous in the multitude, it can only be when the 
Government, in opposhion lo the interesis of the people, drives 
them into an unnatural situation, or dooms the lower classes to 
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perish for want. In such a case, knowledge would inspire them 
with spirit to tieffnd tliemselves, or to become criminal. 

" My Code alone, from its simplicity, has been more beneficial 
to France (han the whole mass oi' laws which preceded it. My 
schools and my system of mutual instruction are preparing gen- 
erations yet unborn. Thus, during my reign, crimes were ra- 
pidly diminishing ; while, on tiie contrary, with our neighbors in 
England, they have been increasing to a frightful degree. This 
alone is sufficient to enable any one lo form a decisive judgment 
of the respective governments. 

" Look at the United Slates, where, without any apparent force 
or eflbrt, every thing goes on prosperously ; every one is happy 
and contented ; and this is because the public wishes and inter, 
ests are in fact the ruling power. Place the same governmenl 
at variance with the will and interests of the inhabilants, and you 
would soon see what disturbance, trouble, and confusion, and 
above all, what an increase of crimes would ensue. 

" When I acquired the supreme direction of affairs, it was 
wished that I might become a Washington. Words cost nothing ; 
and no doubt those who were so ready to express the wish, did 
so without any knowledge of times, places, persons, or things. 
Had I been in America, I would willingly have been a Washing- 
ton, and I should hove had little merit in so doing ■ for I do not 
see how I could reasonably have acted other v p But 1 ad Wash 
inglon been in France, exposed to discord ^ tl n and nvason 
from without, I would have defied him lo have been 1 at 1 e as 
in America ; at least, he would have bee a fool o ten pt 
and would only have prolonged the existence of e I For n v 
own part, I could only have been a crowned Wul g on It vas, 
only in a Congress of kings, in the midst of kings yielding or 
subdued, that I could become so. Then and there alone, I could 
successfully display Washington's moderation, disinterestedness, 
and wisdom. 1 could not reasonably attain to this but by means of 
the universal Dictatorship. To this I aspired ; can that be thought 
a crime ? Can it be believed, that to resign this authority would 
have been beyond the power of human nature? Sylla, glutted 
with crimes, dared to abdicate, pursued by public execration ! 
What motive could have checked uie, who would have been tbl* 
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lowed only by blcs-Mngs 1 But it remained for mc to conquer al 
Moscow ! How many will hereafter regret my liisasters and my 
fall! But to require prematurely of me that sacrifice, for which 
the lime had not arrived, was a vulgar absurdity ; and for me to 
have proclaimed or promised it, would have been taken for hypoc- 
risy and quackery : that was not my way. I repeal, it remained 
for me to conquer at Moscow !" 

Dn another occasion, pausing before Toby, he said : — " What, 
after all, is this poor human machine 1 There is not one whose 
exterior form is like another, or whose internal organization re- 
sembles the rest ! And it is by disregarding this truth that we 
are led to the commission of so many errors! Had Toby been a 
Brutus, he would have put himself to death ; if an jEsop, he 
would now, perhaps, have been the (jovernor's adviser; if an 
ardent and zealous Christian, he would have borne his chains in 
the sight of God, and blessed them. As for poor Toby, he en- 
dures his misfortunes very quietly ; he sloops to his work, and 
spends his days in innocent tranquillity." Then, after looking 
at him for a few moments in silence, he turned away and said, 
"Certainly there is a wide step from poor Toby to a King Rich- 
ard! — and yet," continued he, as ho walked along, "the crime 
is not the less atrocious ; for this man, after all, had his family, 
his happiness, and his liberty ; and it was a horrible act of cruelly 
to bring him here to languish in the fetters of his slavery." 
Then, suddenly stopping short, he aiided, " But I read In your 
looks, that you think he is not the only example of the sort at St 
Helena !" And whether he felt offended at being pliced on a 
parallel with Toby, whether he thought it neces'!ar\ to raise my 
spirils, or whatever else might be his reason he went on with 
dignity and animation: — "My dear Las Cises there is rot the 
least resemblance here : if the outrage is of a higher clas' the 
victims also furnish very difterent resources We hi\e not been 
expo^.ed lo corporeal sufferings; or if that had been attempted we 
have souls !o disappoint our tyrants! Our situation ma\ even 
have its charms! The eyes of the universe aie fi^ed upon us' 
We are martyrs in an immortal cause M llion« of human be 
'ngs are weeping for us: our country sghs and glory mourns 
our fate ! We here struggle against the oppression of the Gods, 
32 
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with an air of embarrassment. In consequence of the restraints 
imposed upon him at Briars, and the manner in which those of 
his suite residing in the town had been treated, the Emperor had 
discontinued receiving the visits of the Admiral ; yet on the pre- 
sent occasion he behaved towards him as though nothing had hap- 
pened. At length, they left Briars and set out for Longwood. 
The Emppror rode the horse which had been brought for him 
from the Cape : be was a small, sprightly, and tolerably hand- 
some animal. The Einprror wore his uniform of the Chasseurs of 
the Guard : his graceful manner and handsome countenance were 
particularly remarked. The Admiral was very attentive to him. 
The road was lined with persons collected to see him pass. At 
the entrance of Longwood, they found a guard under arms, who 
rendered the prescribed honors to their illustrious captive. The 
Emperor's horse, unused to (his kind of parade, was startled at 
the sound of the drum ; and refused (o proceed without the help 
of the spur. The Admiral look great pains to point out the mi- 
nutest details at Longwood. He had himself superintended all 
the arrangements, among which was a bath. The Emperor was 
satisfied with every thing, and the Admiral seemed highly pleased. 
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lis had smicipuod petul.1,00 and disd.in ; but Ihe Emperor 
manifested perfect good-humor. 

They were now settled in their new abode, and could lell the 
limits of their prison. Longwood, which was originally a farm 
belonging to the East-India Company, and was aflerwards m„„ 
as a country residence to the Deputy.Governor, is situated on one 
of the highe.l pan. of the island. The difference between the 
temperature of this place and the valley below is very great It 
stands on a level height of some extent, and near the eastern cooat. 
Continual and fref|uently violent winds blow regularly from the 
same quarter. The sun, though rarely seen, nevertheless exer. 
cises Its influence on the atmosphere, which is apt to produce dts. 
orJer, on the liver. Heavy and sudden falls of rain inundate the 
ground ; and there is no settled course of the seasons. The sun 
passes over their heads twice a year. Notwithslanding the 
abundant rains, llie grass is either nipped by the wind or dried 
up by the heat. The water which is conveyed up to Long»ood 
by pipes, IS so unw liolcome as to be unfit tor use till it has been 
boiled The trees which at a distance impart a smiling aspect to 
the country, are merely gum trees, a metehed kind of shrub 
aflording uo shade Un one hand the bonzon is bounded by the 
ocean , but the rest of the scene presents onh a mass of hu^e 
barren rocks, deep gulfs, and desolate valleys, and m the dt 
tance appear the green and misty cham of mountains, above 
which toweis Diana's Peak In short Longwood can be a»ree 
able only to the traveller after the fatigues of a long voyag°e, to 
whom the sight of any muntry is a rebel Las Cases seems to 
hint that they had paid dear for this pleasing illusion but it was 
not from the leport, of such travellers that they were sent to St 
Helena Of that at least we may be sure 

Workmen had been employed for two months m preparing 
Longwood for their reception , the result of their labors, however 
amounted to little The entrance to the house was through a 
room which had been |usi built, and which was intended to an 
Bwer the double purpose of an antechamber ai d a dimng room 
This apartment led to another, which was made the drawing 
room : bevond this .as a third loom running ,„ a eioss dirootiou 
and very dark This was intended to he the depository of the 
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ISmperor's maps and bonks, but it was afterwartis convened into 
the dining-room. Tiie Emperor's chamber opened intotliis apart- 
ment on the right-hand side. This chamber was divided into two 
equal parts, forming the Emperor's cabinet and sleeping-room : 
a little external gallery served for a balhing-room. Opposite the 
Emperor's chamber, at the other extremity of the building, were 
the apartments of Madame Monthnlon, her liusband, and her son, 
which have been since used as the Emperor's library. Detached 
from this part of the house, was a lilfle square room on the ground- 
floor, contiguous to the kitchen, which was assigned to Las Cases. 
His son was obliged to ascend to his through a trap-door and by 
the Jieip of a ladder ; it was a loft in which there was hardly room 
for his bed. The windows and beds had no curtains. The fur- 
and B d d his family were left 

m p d Hut's-Gale. General 

U p d Mr. 0"Meara, and the 

ffi comdghOdT vere surrounded by a 
k g d h h name. In front, and 

Sep dm b deep ravine, was en- 

ped b 3d m d If n pa es of which ivere sta- 

n d h bo h Th domestic establishment 

h E p d p "a) «, whose names are in- 

sciibcd below. 

On the I2th Colonel WiJks, formerly Governor of the island, 
and who had been succeeded by the Admiral, came to visit the 
Emperor: on the 14lh the Minden sailed for Europe, by which 
letters were forwarded to London and Paris. As soon as all his 
suite were assembled at Longwood, Napoleon determined to settle 
his establishment, and to assign to each the employment fitted to 

• Marchand, nntive of Paris, valet-de-ohiunbre. 
St. Denis, called Aly, native of Versaiilea, the aame 
Noverrai, Swiss, the same. 
Santini, Coraican, the same, 

Arohanibttult, sen. and Archnmbault, jun. born at Foniainebleau, groonja 
Gentilini, niitive of Elba, foolman. 
Cypriani, Corsicaa, died at St. Helena, ma.itre d'hotiil 
Pierron, natiTe of P^ris, butler. 
Leiuige, cook, Bousaeau, native of Fontainebleau. steward 
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[heir respPCti^P capacilip'^ Most of them nr re stiingprs to one 
anolhcr, anil then was little ifiuiitj bLtviPen them in age char 
actei.or pursuits Thfir attachment to the Liiiperor was the only 
thing ihev had in common he was ihe centre around which they 
revolve:) and it was his good temper and love of justice that 
kept them together and prevented diaagreemenls from break n^ 
out amongst them or soon reconciled their differences On his 
first arrival, he went to Msit the barracks occupied by some 
Chinese living on tht ishnd ind a place called Longwood Farm 
He complained to Las Cases thai ihey had been of late idle . but 
by degrees their hours and the employment of them became fixed 
and regular The Campaign of Italy being now finished, the 
Emperor corrected it and dictated on other subjects. This was 
their morning's work. They dined late, Madame Montholon be- 
mg seated on the Emperor's right, Las Cases on his left ; and 
Goiirgaud, Montholon, and Las Cases's son sitting opposite. The 
smell of the paint not being yet gone off, they remained not more 
than ten minutes at table, and the dessert was prepared in the 
adjoining apartment, where coffee was served up, and conversation 
commenced. Scenes were read from Moliere, Racine, and Vol- 
taire ; and regret was always expressed at their not having a copy 
of Corneille. They then played at n 
Emperor's favorite game in his youth, 
pleasing to him, and he thought he could a 
any length of time, but was soon undei 
always to make the reversis, that is, to w 
ler develops itself in the smallest things, 
himself (which it was not difficult to meet with e 
and contrasted the compliments which had pas; 
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The recollection was 

muse himself at it fc 
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n every trick. Charac 
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self and the Queen of Prussia with the brutal behavior ascrit 
to him in the English newspapers. On the other hand, two co 
mon sailors bad at different times, while he was at Longwood and 
at Briars, in spite of orders and at al! risks made their way through 
Ihe sentinels to gain a sight of Napoleon and to testify thei 
gard for him. On seeing their emotion and the interest they look 
in him, he exclaimed — "This is fanaticism! Yes, imagination 
rules the world !" By degrees, the prejudices of the English who 
came in contact with him wore off; and they wondered at th« 
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gross imDOsitioii which hail been so loiif: aai so successfully prac 
tised upon tliem. Eveu ll:e Athnivul, in hia frcqueul iJisputcs with 
llie Frfiicli, (lid not hesitaie to declare that " llie Emperor was by 
far the moat gond-naiured, candid, just, and reasonable of the 
whole set." His boing open to conviction in so material a point 
might perhaps be thought to render his removal necessary, lo 
make room for a succeasor who had no such " compunctious vis- 
itings" of common sense or feeling. 

The instructions of the English Ministers wilh regard to the 
treatment of the Emperor at St. Helena were dictated in that dis- 
graceful spirit of vindictive meanness, which was to be expected 
in the circumstances and from the persons concerned. An Eng- 
lish officer was lo be constantly at the Emperor's table, so as to 
preclude the satisfaction of familiar conversaiion. This order 
was not carried into effect. An officer was also to accompany 
the Emperor in all his rides: this order was dispensed with within 
certain prescribed limits, because the Emperor had refused to ride 
out at all on such conditions. Almost every day brought with it 
some new cause of uneasiness and petty aggravation of his situa. 
tion ; and ihe motives assigned for these ve.\ations, often assumed 
the appearance of irony. Thus sentinels were posted beneath the 
Emperor's windows and before his doors ; and this (he was (old) 
was for his own safety. The French were cut off from all free 
eommunicaiion with the inhabitants of the Island ; they were put 
into a kind of close custody, and were assured that this was done 
to free the Emperor from all annoyance. The pass-words and 
orders were incessantly changed ; so that those whom they con- 
cerned lived in continual perplexity and apprehension of being 
exposed to some unforeseen insult. Buonaparte addressed a 
complaint to the Admiral through M. Moniholon. The answer 
explained the whole question. "JVb suck thing as an Emperor 
was known at St. Helena." No! Emperors and Kings are born 
and nol made, ever since an Elector of Hanover was made King 
of England ! From that period the two races of men and kings 
are supposed to go on in parallel and opposite lines forever; and 
'I was for having made a breach in this order (hat Buonaparte 
was first to be hunted down and then made !o tee! his fall with 
every refinement of studied insult, to wipe out the stain of the un- 
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lieard-of cqualitj' he liad assumed witli iiatu ral-ljom tyrants— or 
the clioseii kings of a free people! In tliese circumstances, the 
only resource was in resignation, as satisfaction was placed be- 
yond their reach. Las Cases is in doulit (from not having a 
sufficient knowledge of the royal mind) whether to address a direct 
complaint to the Prince-Regent would not have been to furnish a 
gratification to that Prince, as well as to convey a recommenda- 
tion of him who had incurred their displeasure. In the midst of 
these altercations, the Admiral wished to introduce some ladies 
(who had arrived by the Doris) to the Emperor; but he refused, 
not liking this alternation of affronts and civilities. He however 
agreed to receive the officers of the 53rd regiment at the request 
of the colonel. After this officer look his leave, the Emperar 
prolonged his walk in the garden. He stopped awhile to look at . 
a dower in one of the beds, and asked his companion if it was not 
a lily? It was indeed a magnificent one. The thought that he 
had in his mind was obvious. He spoke of the number of times 
he had been wounded ; and said he had been imagined never lo 
have been exposed lo these sort of accidents from his having kept 
them secret as much as possible. 

It was near the end of December. One day after a walk and 
a tumble in the mud, the Emperor returned and found a bundle of 
English newspapers, which the Grand-Marshal translated lo him. 
This occupied him till late, and he forgot his dinner in discussing 
the contents. After dinner was served. Las Cases wished to con. 
tinue the translation, but Napoleon would not let him proceed on 
account of the weak stale of his eyes. " We must wait till to- 
morrow !" he said. Such was his consideration for every one. 
The Admiral came in person to visit him ; and the interview took 
a very favorable turn. Afler some animated discussion, it was 
settled that the Emperor should henceforth ride freely about the 
island ; that the officer should follow him only at a distance : and 
that visitors should be admitted to the Emperor, not with the per. 
mission of the Admiral as the inspector of Longwood, but with 
that of the Grand-Marshal, who was to do the honors of the 
establishment. These concessions were presently recalled ; but 
their having been made in an unguarded moment was enough to 
Bbow tliat the Admiral was not a man fit for his place, any more 
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than gyves are to be ti'uslpd to, wiiicli yielil (o the ivarm touch of 
the limbs wliich liiey are to gdll and confine ! On tlie 30th of 
Uiis month, Piontkowsky, a Pole, who had been left behind, but 
whose intreaties overcame the obduracy of the English govern- 
ment, joined the Emperor, On new-year's day, all their little 
party was assembled ; and Napoleon, tntering into the feelings 
of the occasion, begged that they might breakfast and paas it 
together. This interest and ccmplacency, still lel\ for the small- 
est things, showed how little the greatest had cost him ! — Every 
day furnished some new Irait of ihis kind ; but having given some 
idea of the Emperor's situation and of iiis general mode of life, 
which admitted of slight variation, it is necessary to hasten for. 
ward. 

The English officer having insisted on accompanying Napoleon 
in bis rides, in consequence of some new orders or of his own 
obstinacy, he gave up the exercise for some time, during which 
he was glad of any book to amuse himself with. " Time," he 
said, " is the only thing of which we have too much here." 
Among others, the collection called the Antigallican was thrown 
in his way, at which he laughed heartily. Las Cases observes, 
that the calumnies in this work were so gross and absurd, that 
with the exception of the most vulgar class of English, its poison 
carried its own antidote with it. It would be difficult on this 
principle to say which was the most vulgar class of English soci- 
ety ! — They heard by the papers successively of the insurrection 
in Spain and the death of Porlier, the execution of Ney and the 
escape of Lavalette. All these events interested Napoleon ex- 
ceedingly, and he made a variety of remarks on them : he had by 
this time, with Las Cases's assistance, learnt to read a little in the 
English newspapers himself 

After some mixed conversation one evening, the Emperor en- 
quired, " What was the day of the month V It was the 11th 
of March. " Well," said he, " it is a year ago to-day ; it was 
a brilliant day : 1 was at Lyons. I reviewed some troops ; I had 
the Mayor to dine with me, who by the way has boasted since 
that it was the worst dinner he ever made in his life." The 
Emperor became animated : he paced the chamber quickly. " I 
^vas again become a great power," he continued ; and a sigh 
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escaped him, whioh he irti mediately checked with these words, in 
an accent and with a warmtli which it \h difficuh to describe : — 
"I had founded the finest Empire upon earth, aad I was so neces- 
sary to it, that spile of all my last reverses, here, upon my rock, 
I seem still to remain master of France. Look at what is going 
on there ; read the papers ; you will find it so in every line. 
Let me once more set my foot there : they will see what France 
and what I can do ! What a fatality that my return from the 
Isle of Elha was not acquiesced in ; that every one did not per- 
ceive that mv reign was desirable ind necessary to the balance 
and repose of Euro[.e But both k ngs and people feared me ; 
they e e vrong a d iia\ pay dearly f r t I retu ned a new 
ma hev c uld n t bel e e t they coul 1 not nag e that a 
man n ht ha e suffic cnt strenff 1 of n d to al er h s cl aracter 
or to be d o tl e p er of c rcu na ■inces I had ho e\er, given 
proof of th s ad ome plcd^^es to tl e same etleet Vt ho is ig- 
no ant tla I am not a man of 1 alf Measures' I vould havo 
been a s ncerely the Monarch of the Co st u o and of peace 
a I had been of absolute s ay and "reat enlerpr es What 
could the k ngs apprel e J ' D d hey s II drea I mj ambition, 
y conqu sts y un ersal tnona ch ' But n y power and my 
resources ere no 1 ngcr the same and bes is I 1 ad only de- 
feated and CO que ed then n n y o vn defence th s s a truth 
w h ch t Tie w 11 ore fully develope e er^ da Europe never 
ceased to ke tear lyw n Fra ce h r prncples aid me and we 
were compelled to destroy, to save ourselves from destruction. The 
Coalition always existed openly or secretly, avowed or denied ; it 
was permanent : it only remained with the Allies to make peace : 
for ourselves, we were worn out ; the French dreaded making 
new conquests. But even the French mistrusted me ; they had 
the insanity to discuss when there wag nothing to do but to fight ; 
and to divide when they should have united on any terms. And 
was it not better to run the risk of having me again for master, 
than to expose themselves to that of submitting, to a foreign yoke ? 
Would it not iiave been easier to rid themselves of a single 
tvrant than to shake off the chains of all the nations united "! And 
whence did they derive this mistrust of me ? Because they had 
filroady seen me concentrate every effort in mystdli and direct 
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Ihem iviih n vigorous hLim]. But dij Ilicy not Icam ni the present 
(iny to their cost, how necessary that was ? Well '. the fliinjrer 
was in any case llie same : the coniesi terrible, and the crisis 
imminent In this sijie of things, was not ibsr lule p^wer almost 
indispensable ' The welfaie of the coutitrj oblit,ed me even to 
declare it openly on m> return from Leipsic I should h-ne 
done BO agam on my return from Elba I was winling in con 
sistencj or lather in confidence in the Fiench btciuse many 
of them no longer pitcel it in me ind it was doing ine a great 
wrong II narrow and\ulgai minds only saw in all my effoita 
the care of my own power, ought not those of greater scope lo 
h-ne known that un^tr the circumstances in which we were 
placed, ray power and the countrv were but one? Did it re 
quire sucli great and incurable rai-ichiefs lo enable them to com 
prehend me? Hi&tory will do me more justit.e it will point 
me out as the man of self dpnials and disinterestedness To what 
temptations was I not expj<*d in the armj of Itilv^ England 
offered me the crown of France at the time ol the treatv of 
Amiens ; I refused peace at Cliatillon I di dained all per jnal 
stipulations at Wdtciloo — and wlv ' Bectu e all thia had no 
reference to mj counin aid I hai no amhiti n Iiatmct from 
her, thai of her glori her ascendency her niajestj And that 
is the reason whv in sp te f so many calamities I remain bo 
popular in France It is a sort of instinct of after justice on 
their part." 

The Emperor asked whether if he adJres ed a letter (o the 
Prince- Regent, It would be forwarled* The \dmiral replifd 
thai it would be opened first and on this cmditi n the Em 
pcror declined writing Las Cases compla ns among ether 
tilings, that the animals sent them as food had often died a 
natural death. One dav the discourse tuimng on the height and 
splendor of the Imperial power — For all that interrupted 
Napoleon, " Paris is so e\tensive anJ conlauis so many people 
of all sorts, and some so eccentric that I can concene there may 
be some who never saw me, and others ii ho never even heard my 
name mentioned. Do you not think so?" And it was curious 
to observe with what whimsical ingenuity he maintained this iiis. 
serticKi. All present loudly insisted that there was not a town oi 
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village in Europe, perhaps not even in ihenorlil, where his name 
had noi been pronounced. One person m paiticular added — 
" Sire, before I returned to France at the treaty of Amiens, jour 
Majesty being then only First Consul, I determined to make a 
tour in Wales, as one of the most extraordmarv parts of Great- 
Britain. I climbed the wildest mountains, some of them of pro- 
digious height ■ I visited cabins that seemed to tielong to another 
world Aa I entered one of these secluded dnelhngs, I observed 
to my fellott traveller, that m this spot one might e\pect to find 
I'epose and escape the dm of resolution The cottager suapert- 
ing us to be French from our accent, immediately inquired the 
news from France, and what Buonaparte the First Consul, was 
about?"* " Sire " said another, " we had the cariosity to ask 
the Chinese officers « hither our European affam had been heard 
of in their Empire' 'Certainly,' they replied 'but in a con- 
fused minner, because we are totally unmterested in those mat- 
ters ; but the name of your Emperor is famous there, and con- 
nected with grind ideas of revolution and conquest; just as the 
names of those w ho have changed the face of that part of the 
world have arrived in ours, such as Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, 
and others ' " So is it that single objects strike the mind at a dis- 
tance from their height and elevation, and that the whole world is 
filled with the greatness and renown of an individual ! Bertrand, 
I. as Cases, and the Emperor one day making a confession of their 
political faith, at the end of it, " Well then," exclaimed Napoleon, 
" it seems I am the only one among you who has ever been a re- 
publican !" — Such were the Diversion of St. Helena. 

* In 1801, an old woman, living servant with a celebrated poet in Cum- 
bf^rliind, had never heanl of the French Revolutioa. The poet himself ajid 
bis friends seem since to have forgotten that such an event bad ever taken 
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CHAPTER LIX. 



SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 



On the 14ih of April, 1816, the now Governor, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, arrived. I: was not enough to provide Napoleon with a 
prison : it was thought necessary lo be nice in tlie clioice of a 
jailer. To judge how little any new restrictions or severities 
were required for the mere purposes of security, the following 
sketch of his situation may suffice. 

A space of about twelve miles in circumference was allotted to 
Napoleon, within which he might ride or walk, being accom- 
panied by a British officer. Within this space was placed the 
camp of the 53rd at Deadwood, about a mile from Longwood- 
house, and another at Hut's-Gate, opposite Bertrand's, close to 
whose door there was an officer 's-guard. A subaltern's-guard 
was posted at the entrance of Longwood, a few hundred paces 
from the house ; and a line of sentinels and piquets was placed 
round tlie limits. At nine o'clock fhe sentinels were drawn in, 
and stationed in communication with each other ; surrounding the 
house in such a manner that no person could come in or go out 
without being seen and scrutinized by them. At the entrance of 
the house, double sentinels were placed, and patrales were con. 
tinually passing backward and forward. After nine, Napoleon 
was not at liberty to leave the house, unless in company with a 
field-officer ; and no person whatever was allowed to pass without 
the counlersign. This stale of affairs continued until day-light. 
Every landing-place in the island, and indeed every place which 
presented (he semblance of one, was furnished wiih a piquet, end 
sentinels were even planted upon every goat-path leading lo the 
sea, though in truth the obstacles presented bv nature in almost 
all the paths in that direction would of themselves have proved 
insurmounlable to so unwieldy a fugitive as Napoleon. 
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From the various signal-posfs on the it,la d si j a e fr quently 
discovered at twenty-four leagues' dista e and al avs 1 "■ b 
fore they can approach the shore, Tw I p of i ir co s i tly 
cruised, one to windward and the other to lee ard to h ch s g 
nals were made the instant a vessel was di covered f om he posts 
on shore. Every ship, except a British man of lar as accom 
panied down to the road by one of the cm se s vho re na n d 
with her until she was either permitted to anchor or wis se t 
away. No foreign vessels were allowed to t chor c\cept u dor 
circumstances of great distres-!, in whicl case no one vas per 
mitted (o land, and an officer and party from one of he sh ps of 
war was sent on board to tal<p charge of them a d to pre e t any 
improper communication. Every fishing boat belong a t the 
island was numbered, and moored every eve ng at sunset under 
the 9Uperintendenc(> of a lieutenant in the na y No boats CJt 
cept guard-boats, which rowed about the sla d all n ght, vere 
suffered to be out after sunset. The orderly officer was also in- 
structed to ascertain the actual presence of Napoleon twice within 
the twenty-four hours, which was dnne with as much delicacy as 
possible. In fact every human precaution to prevent escape, short 
of actually incarcerating or chaining him, was adopted under Sir 
George Cockburn. 

But this was not enough. The lines of circumvallation were 
drawn around him, from which he had no chance of escape ; but 
within them he retained his habitual good-humor, a freedom from 
interruption, and an appearance of outward ease and independ- 
ence. This did not answer the desired object. It was therefore 
resolved to pass those lines ; to infix stings in the victim of jeal. 
ousy and revenge ; and to irritate and if possible drive him to 
some act of desperalion by incessant petty annoyances and in. 
suits, to resent or to submit lo which was equal indignity. No- 
thing could ulone for the height to which Buonaparte had raised 
himself, but making him drink the cup of scorn and bitterness to 
the very dregs. It was not enough to make him a prisoner, un- 
less he could at the same time be treated as a felon and a runa- 
way slave. A man was picked out of the whole navy and army 
for this service, equally devoid of decency and humanity, and in 
whom the feeling of the insolence of office was happily seconded 
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by a crawling servility. There was not a cjmmon English 
sailor or a drummer-boy that would lut have ^hown more mag 
nanimity and sense of justice than the Eiiijiish government and 
its chosen agent. But the mere rabble haJ niver felt the galling 
contrast between merited and accidental elevation to supreme 
power and dislinction. Or else the case wis plain Eilhtr 
tiiere was nothing in Napoleon to make it necessary to take all 
these precautions against him as an object of dread and alarm to 
the whole world ; and as if he alone once at libertv and left to 
himself, were a match for all Europe in arms — or if he were that 
miebty and almost preternatural being that wielded such power 
and whose name was a spell that worked miracles then that very 
power and renown that rendered him formidable ought (at least) 
to have screened him from being treated with ignominy and con- 
tempt. 

As soon as Sir Hudson Lowe had landed, and had been in- 
stalled governor in the customary forms, a message was sent to 
Longwood, that the new Governor would visit Napoleoa at nine 
o'clock on the following morning. Accordingly, a little before 
nine, Sir Hudson Lowe arrived, in the midst of a pelting storm of 
wind and rain, accom[ianied by Sir George Cockbum and a 
Dumerous staff. As the hour fixed upon was unseasonable, and 
one at which Napoleon had never received any one, information 
was given that he was indisposed and could receive no visitors 
that morning. This appeared to disconcert Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who, after pacing up and down before the windows of the draw 
ing-room for a few minutes, demanded at what hou 1 f I 

lowing day he could be introduced ? Two o'clock a h ed 
upon for the interview, at which lime ho arrived, uuc pan ^ as 
before by the Admiral and bis staff. They were at h u 1 d 
into the dining-room, behind which was the saloon, lee 1 y 
were to be received. A proposal was made by Sir George Cock 
burn to Sir Hudson Lowe, that the latter should be introduced by 
him as the most official and proper manner of resigning the charge 
of his prisoner lo him, for which purpose they should enter the 
room together. This was acceded to by Sir Hudson Lowe. At 
the door of the drawing-room stood Noverraz, one of the Frencn 
valets, whose business it was to announce the names of lii« per* 
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sons itiiroiluced. After waiting a few minutes, tlie door was 
opened, and the Governor called for. As soon as the word Gov- 
ernor was pronounced, Sir Hudson Lowe started up and slept 
forward so hastily, that he entered the room before Sir George 
Cockburn was well apprised of his intention. The door was then 
closed ; and when the Admiral presented himself, the valet, not 
having heard his name called, told him that he could not enter. 
Sir Hudson Lowe remained about a quarter of an hour with Na- 
poleon, during which lime the conversation was carried on in 
Italian ; and subsequently the officers of his staff were introduced. 
The Admiral did not ppl f d 

The day after, Mr. OM hhdbe dh 

geon from the time hhdlfhBll ph ( h Emp 
own request) took him som pp hlbdb 1 h 

by the Admiral. Napol d I bel I h I 

ill-treated when hec phh G hd 

he say about it ?" Ti ply was h h \ Im 1 d 

it to be an insult and f 1 g ly ff d 1 h ^h so pi 

nation had been giv by G I M h 1 h bjec 

Napoleon answered, Hlldh mwdhh 

wanted lo see me ; b I h d II h h 

Governor, and forthpp hpe ddhm m p 

here al nine o'clock ih ghhh II k hi 

had never received a y p Id h h 

He continued : " I, ii f h I 

you, and instead of h II f d co mp 11 m 

and insult. Shortly f I b d I h p 1 d i 

wish to ait at table f hi Id 

to make myself dru k I f I bl and Ik d 

upon deck. While I g I d co mp 

manner, 'I believe tl G I h d L d CI 

field :' meaning that I d fi pi ss I d i 

know how to conduct myself at table. If Sir George had wanted 
to see Lord St. Vincent or Lord Keith, would he not have sent 
beforehand, and asked at what hour it might be convenient to see 
them 1 And should not I be treated with at least as much re- 
spect as either of these 1 Putting out of the question, that I have 
been a crowned head, I think," suid he, laughing, " that the ac- 
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lions I have pprfunncid are at least as well-known as uny thing 
1 J h d 
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Ihe. colonial secretary, Major (jorreque 
camp, and other official persons went round lo the different shop- 
keepers in the town, ordering them in the name of ihe Governjr, 
not to give credit to any of the French or to sell them any article, 
unless for ready money, under pain of not only losing the amount 
of the sum so credited, but of suffering such other punishment as 
Ihe GoverDor might think fit lo aivord. They were further di- 
rected to hold no communicalion whatever with them, without 
special permission from the new Governor, under pain of being 
turned off the isliind. 

Many of the officers of the SSrd, who were in the habit of call- 
ing on Madame Berlrand at Hut's-Gate, received hinis that their 
visits were not pleasing to the authorities lately arrived ; and the 
officer of the Hut's-Gate guard was ordered to report the names 
of all persons entering Bertrand's house. Sentinels were placed 
in different directions to prevent (he approach of visitors, several 
of whom, including some ladies, were turned back. A sense of 
reluctance or rather fear to associate with the exiles, very differ, 
ent from the feeling which existed a few days before, appeared 
to become pretty general among the inhabitants. Several of the 
officers of the .53rd went to Hut's-Gate to take leave of Countess 
Berlrand, as they declared the impossibility tbere was for men of 
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honor to comply with tlie new legulalions. It was expected and 
requii(Kl that all persons who visited at Longwood or at Hut'a- 
Gate should malte a report to Ihe Governor or lo Sir Thomas 
Reade of the conversations they had held witii the French. Se. 

e 1 add nal sen inels were posted around Longwood House 

and g unds What was all this for ? Not for the Ijetler secu- 

J Buonaparte s person, but to prevent a report from getting 

b oad Eu op and from wounding the ear of princ°s, tha° 
' * * " 1 temper or matiners the monster we had de- 

sc i>i:.d him. 

The weather was extremely wet and foggy (with high winds) 
for several days, during which Napoleon did not stir out of doors. 
Messengers and letters continually succeeded one another from 
Plantation-house. The Governor was apparently very anxious lo 
see Napoleon, and evidently distrustful, although the residents at 
Longwood were assured of his actual presence by ifie sound of 
his voice. He had some communications with Count Benrand on 
the necessity which he said there was, that some of his officers 
should see Napoleon daily. He also came to Longwood fre- 
queniiy himself, and finally, after some difficulty, succeeded in 
obtaining an interview wild Napoleon in his bed-chami>er, which 
lasted about a quarter of an hour. Some days before he sent for 
Mr. O'Meara, asked a vai'ieiy of questions concerning the captive ; 
walked round the house several limes and before the windows, 
measuring and laying down the plan of a new ditch, which he 
said he would have dug in order to prevetU the cattle from trespass- 
ing. On his arrival at the angle formed by the meeting of two 
of the old ditches, he observed a tree, the branches of which con- 
siderably overhung it. This appeared to excite serious alarm in 
his Excellency's breast, as he desired Mr. O'Meara to send in- 
stantly for Mr. Porteous, the superintendent of the Company's 
gardens. A few minutes after the messenger was despatched, 
the Governor, who had his eyes constantly iixed upon the tree, 
desired Mr. O'Meara in a hasty manner to go and fetch Mr. Por- 
leous immediately himself On his return, he found Sir Hudson 
Lowe walking up and down, contemplating the object which ap. 
peered to be such a sou/ce of alarm lo him. Inahurrj.-d manner, 
he ordered Mr. Porteous to aend soma workmen instantly to na?a 
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llie free grubbed up ; and before leaving ihe ground, directed Mr. 
O'Meara in an undei-ione lo see that " it wiis dune." Alier this 
commencement, we need not wonder at the sequel. We have 
here an invaluable description of tbe wrong side of an English- 
man's character. He sees bug-bears and objects of suspicion ,n 
every thing ; of these he is bent to make the worst ; and there is 
no real evil which he will not undergo or inflict upon others, to 
get rid of the wilful phantoms he conjures up, or rather to furnish 
food for his habitual gloom and terrors. This account (as far as 
il goes) seems to bring Sir Hudson Lowe whhin a known class 
again, and not to make him out a lusus nature, in point of wanton 
cruelly and meanness. What follows is of a piece. On the 4th 
of Miiy, Sir Hudson Lowe went to see Count Bertrand, with whoni 
he hail a long conversation, which did not appear to be of a na- 
ture very pleasing to him, as on retiring he mounted his horse, 
muttering something and evidently out of humor. He had told 
the Count that the French made a great many complainls without 
any reason ; that considering their situation, tiiey were very well 
treated, and ought lo be thankful instead of making complaints 
and abusing the liberal conduct which was practised towards them. 
This is the true English character, which does not consist so 
much of passion or malice as of headstrong self-will, which makes 
us do whatever we please, and of insensibility to the feelings of 
others, which makes us think whatever we do is right; and the 
more wrong it is, Ihe more we are convinced of the truth and jus- 
lice of the grounds on wliich we have acted, and the unreasonable- 
ness of others in not becoming parties to their own condemnation. 
On the 5th, Napoleon sent for his surgeon to come to him about 
nine o'clock. He was introduced into his bed-chamber, a de- 
scription of which is worth giving here. It was about fourteen 
feet by twelve, and ten or eleven feet in height. The walls were 
lined with brown nankeen, bordered and edged with common 
green bordering- pa per, and destitute of surbase. Two small win- 
dows, without pullies, looked towards the camp of iht* 53rd regi- 
ment, one of which was thrown up and fastened by a piece of 
notched wood. There were window curtains of while long-cloth, 
ft small fire-place, a shabby grate and fire-irons to match, with a 
naltry mantel-piece of wood, painted white, upon which slood a 
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Binall marble buHl of his son. Above the mantei-piece hung the 
ponrait of Maria-Louisa, and four or five of young Napoleon, one 
of which was embroidered by the hands of his mother. A little 
more to the right hung also the portrait of the Empress Josephine ; 
and to the left was suspended the alarm chamber. watch of Fred- 
eric the Greal, obtained by Napoleon at Potsdam; while on the 
right, the Ckiusular walcb, engraved with the cypher B, hung by 
a chain of the plaited hair of Mtria Loutaa, from a pin stuck in 
the nankeen lining. The floor uas cohered ^^ith a second-hand 
carpel, which had once decorated the dming loom of a lieuten- 
ant of the St. Helena aitillery In the right hand wrner waa 
placed the little plain non camp bed 'itead with green silk-cur- 
tains, on which its raa&ler had reposed on the fields of Marengo 
and Austerlitz. Between the « mdDws there waa a paltry second- 
hand chest of drawers, and an old booh case nitb green blinds 
stood on the left of the door le iding to the next apa tment. Four 
or five cane-bottomed chairs painted green werestandma here and 
there about the room. Before the back door there was a screen 
covered with nankeen , and between that and the fire place, an 
old fashioned aofa covered with white long cloth on which Napo- 
leon reclined, dressed in his white morning goun white loose 
trowsers and stockings all in one a chequered red handkerchief 
upon his head, and his shirt collar open witboui a cravat. His 
ail was melancholy and troubled Before him stood *i liltle round 
table, with some books at the foot of which lay in confusion upon 
the carpet a heap of those which he had already perused, and at 
(he opposite side of the sofa was suspended Isabey's portrait of the 
Empress Maria-Louisa, holding her son in her arms. In front of 
the fire-place stood Las Cases with bis arms folded over his breast 
and some papers in one of his hands. Of all the former magnifi- 
cence of the once mighty Emperor of Prance, nothing remained 
but a .superb wash-hand-stand containing a silver basin and water- 
jug of the same metal, in the left-hand corner. The object of 
Napoleon in sending for O'Meara 
him whether in their ful 
ihe light of a spy and a tool of the Governor or as his physician 1 
The Doctor gave a decided and satisfactory answer on this point, 
and it was for adhering to his resolution in spite of the taripering 
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and llireats tliat were used to influence him, tiiat iie was afterwards 
dismiased Iho island in disgrace — " Dishaiior honorable !" Napo- 
leon continued : " During the short intei-view that this Governor 
had with me in my bed-chamber, one of the first tilings he pro- 
posed was to send you away" (to O'Meara), " and that I should 
take his own surgeon in your place. This he repeated twice, and 
so earnest was he to gain his object, that though I gave him a flat 
refusal, when he was going out lie turned about and again pro- 
posed it." [This in an Italian would point to a doubtful conclu- 
sion : in an Englishman it was merely pertinacity and want of 
leeling,] " I never," added the Emperor, " saw such a horrid 
countenance. He sat on a chair opposite the sofa, and on the 
little table between us there was a cup of coffee. His physiogno- 
my made such an unfavorable impression on me that I fancied 
his looks had poisoned it, and I ordered Marchaiid to throw it oul 
of the window r I could not have swallowed it on any account." 
Las Case's w ho probablj w as not prejudictd in his favor, describes 
S r Hudson as of the middle height thm red-haired, with large 
white bushy eve brow a smister look, and freckled. 

On the 11th a proclamation naa issued by the Governor, " for- 
bidding any persons on the island fiom sending letters to or 
reciiMng them from General Bu naparle or his suite, on pain of 
being immediately airested ind dpalt with accordingly." This 
had never been done in the lormer Governor's time, though Sir 
Hudson pretended th'jt he changed nothing. This prohibition 
could not be one of policy — for no oue would think of conveying 
improper intelligence by letters which any one might open — it 
was to agsiavate and irritate, which was Sir Hudson's mission. 
Nothing escaped his importunity and desire to interfere and show 
his power, whether in official or other matters. " The Governor," 
said Napoleon, "has just sent an invitalion to Berirand for Gene- 
ral Buonaparte to come lo Plantation -House !o meet Lady Moira. 
1 told Bertrand to return no answer to it. If he really wanted me 
lo see her, he would have put Plantation-House within ihe limits ; 
but to send such an invitation, knowing I must go in charge of a 
guard if I wished lo avail myself of it, was an insult, — It appears," 
added he, " [hat this Governor was with Blucher, and is the wri- 
ter of some dispatches to his government descriptive of part of the 
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operations in 1S14. I pointed tliem out to him the last time 1 
saw him ; and asked liim, ' Is that you, Sir?' Ho replied, Yes. 
I told him they were full of misrepresentations and nonsense. He 
shrugged up his shoulders, appeared confused, and said, ' 1 thought 
I saw all that.' If those letters were the only accounts he trans- 
mitted, he betrayed his country." A few days after, in conse- 
quence of another visit from the Governor, he expressed himself 
thus — " Here lias been this ill-favored wretch to torment me again. 
Tell him that I never want to see him, and that I hope he may 
not come again to annoy me with his hateful presence, unless it 
be with orders to dispatch me. He will then find my breast 
ready for the blow ; but till then, let me be rid of his odious coun. 
tenance: I cannot reconcile myself toil." Buonaparte's aversion 
to this man appears to have been instinctive, and as just as it 
was involuntary. 

From this time the whole of his intercourse with the Governor 
and bis agents was nothing but a series of petty affronts, carried 
more and move into outrage as the irritation increased, or of In- 
effectual remonstrances against compulsory submission to them. 
"Your government," said he, "are mistaken, if they imagine that 
by seeking every means to distress me, such as sending me here, 
depriving me of all communication with my nearest and dearest 
relatives, so that I am ignorant if one of my blood exist, isolating 
me from ihe world, imposing useless and vexatious restrictions 
which are daily getting worse, sending out the dregs of mankind 
as keepers, they will weary out my patience, and drive me to 
commit suicide. Even if I ever had entertained a thought of the 
kind, Ihe idea of the gratification it would afford them would pre- 
vent me from completing it. And then that palace," he added, 
laughing, "which ihey say they are sending out for me, is so 
much money thrown into the sea. I would much rather they had 
sent me four or five hundred volumes of books than all their fur- 
niture and houses. Besides, it will lake some years to build it ; 
and before that time, I shall be no more." — 

Napoleon, notwithstanding, from the elasticity and buoyancy 

of his spirits, soon recovered his gaiety when out of the presence 

of his tormentor, and inquired after the news and other matters as 

usual. He was informed that some ladies he had received a few 

18* 
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days bffoif weiv ))i«),ly ili,>li^lneil witli liis manners ; especially as 
fium what tilt yliaJ rciid aail jieard, lliry had been prepossessed with 
a very (iiliL'rent opinion. " All !'' said he, laughing, " I suppose 
they imagined I was some ferocious horned animal." It was tliis 
reaction of opinion, which Ministers dreaded ; and they tlierefore 
set a person over him, who would pereist in the original prejudice, 
with meanness and malice to boot, in spite of the evidence of his 
senses. Soon after came the Declaration oftlte Allies and the 
AcU of Parliament, aulliorizing the detention of Napoleon Buona- 
parte as a prisoner of war and disturber of the peace of Europe, 
Against the bill when brought inio the House of Lords, there 
were two protests, those of Iiord Holland and of the Duke of Sus- 
sex. Tlieae official documents did not teud to soothe the temper 
or raise the spirits of the Trench to endme the peltv insults and 
harassing pnvatiotis of their jailer, uho seemed to thmk il his 
duty not only to confine their persons, but to circumscribe llieir 
comforts, to grudge them the smallest lotenul of ease, and to 
suppose that a moment's ohliMon of their sufferings or situation 
was a crnne equally in him and in themsehes It 1= peculiar to 
Ihe English 10 consider their enemies as self coniicted criminali 
Among other instances of his \ulgar asaumplion and want of de 
corum, he refused to forward a political pamphltt, because it was 
addiesseU ' To Napoleon ihe Great ,"* when a complaint was 
made of the want of trees at Longwood, he jeeringly said " he 
would pUnl some," and declared that "he thought Aly Pacha a 
more respectable scoundrel than Geneial Buonaparte " Having 
aflorded a clue to the principle, I shall avoid tlie drtad*: as much 
as I can, ihough thev will forever remain a stain upon English 
liistor\ and on the English character, which cannot be excused 
from having had its ful! share in ihem The Emperor had not 
only the impertinence and injustice of the English to endure, but 
the miiigmngs and unmanageable humors of his own people to 
contend with As men are apt in such circumstances, they 

• Sir Hudson allegLJ as i reaaon f)r keeping biok the wirl. that sdne- 
thing WHS 9.11 i in It [^uinst Loril Ltstkrcagh On the 'ijnie pniiLipli: Ke 
«aa only a-llowpd a sight <f the Tinies anl thooi. Enghali ntwsptpers 111 
■ inch he was abnsed The Eduibuf^h Seitein ■was uinfully kti t out of 
bis way 
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sometimes disagreed among lliemselves ; and part of their petu- 
lance and iU-temper fell upon their cliief. He took these Utile 
iQcidcnls deeply to heart. On one occasion, he said in bitlernesa, 
" I know that I am fallen ; but to feci this among you ? I am 
aware that man is frequently unreasonable and susceptible of 
offlnce Thus, when I am mistrustful of myself, I ask. Should I 
ha*e been treated 'n at the Thuilleries? This is my sure test." 
Hiw well all his words and actions seem to accord with the 
expression of that fine marble bust, that vies in grandeur and 
simplicity with those of the great men handed down to us from 
aniiquitj ' 

lo the Declarnlion offJie Allies he desired Gourgaud to give 
the tjllowmi; mdsteily reply : — 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 

" Gebekal, — 1 have received the treaty of Ihe 2d of August, 

1915, concluded between his Britannic Majesty, the Emperor of 

Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, which 

d t 1 tt r fth ''3 1 f J 1 

Tl E pe N p i I St he purport of that 

J h h p fE 1 d A fer having placed 

h A d h h f h p es of the nation, 

fbttefif C dpdbyhe French people, 

d n f so p d d I rily and freely to 

Egldfipp f d h a private person, 

dip b B h laws. The vio- 

1 f 1! I h fict. The person 

f h E p N pol 1 pow f England ; but nei- 

h f f f gl , or is it, at pros- 

1 p A R d P ia ; even accord. 

g h I d f L I h ch has never in- 

1 d d f p so R <is Austriaiis, Prus- 

Sp d P se 1 h gh ed to these powers 

b f 1 d k g w lintlv with them. 

Th C f I 1 f A d f f en days after the 

Empe N 1 h d d Eg nnot, as a matter 

f gh h J ff m ly p ts spectacle of the 
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Coalition of ihe four principal powers of Europe, for Ihe oppres- 
sion of a single man ; a Coalition which the opinion of every 
people disavows, as do all the principles of sound morality. The 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia jiot 
possessing, either in fact or by right, any power over the person 
of the Emperor Napoleon, were incapable of enacting any thing 
with regard to him. II' the Emperor Napoleon had been in the 
power of the Emperor of Austria, thai prince would have remein 
bered the relations formed by religion and nature between a fa- 
iher and a son, relations which are never violated with impunity. 
He would have remembered that four times Napoleon re-eslab. 
lished him on his throne ; at Leoben in 1797, and at Luneville 
in 1801, when his armies were under the walls of Vienna; at 
Presburgh m 1806, and at Vienna in 1809, when his armies were 
m possession of the capital and of thiee fourths of the monarchy. 
That prmce would have remembered ihe protestations which he 
made to him at the bivouac of MoiaMa in 180(i, and at the inter- 
view at Dresden in 1812 If the person of the Emperor Napo. 
leon had been in the power of the Emperor Alexander, he would 
have remembered the lies of faiendship, contracted at Tilsit, at 
Erfurt, and during twelve jears of dady intercourse; he would 
have remembeied the conduct of the Emperor Napoleon the day 
subsequent to the battle of Au'.terlitz, when having it in his 
poller to take him prisoner with the remains of his army, he con. 
tented himself with his word, and let liim effect his retreat ; he 
would ha\e remembered the dangers to which the Emperor 
Napoleon personally exposed himself to extinguish the fire of 
Moscow and pieserve that capital lor him ; unquestionably that 
prince would not have violated the (Julie* of friendship and grati- 
tude towards a Iriend in distress If ihe person of the Emperor 
Napoleon had been eien in the power of the King of Prussia, that 
soveicign would not haie foigotlen that it was optional with the 
Emperor, after the battle of Friedland, to place another prince on 
the throne of Berlin ; he would not have forgolten, in the pre. 
sence of a disarmed enemy, the protestations of devoiedness and 
the sentiments which he expressed to him in 1B13, at the inter, 
views at Dresden, It is accordingly evident from the 2d and oth 
articles of the said treaty, that being incapable of any infliienca 
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whate\ er in er the f ite in 1 the p( rsoii of llic Cmpf en Napoleon, 
who IS n t in their power these piinces refer theiubehes in that 
respect to the future conduct of his Biilinnic Mcijesi\ who un- 
dertakes to fulhl all obligations 

"These princes have reprmchcd the Empetor Napoleon 
with piefemni; the prrtectionof the English laws to theirs. The 
false ideas which the Empenr Napjleon entertained ol the liber- 
ality of the En^rlish laws ind of the influence of a great, gener- 
ous, and free people on its government decided h m in preferring 
the protection of these !iws to that ot his father m law or of his 

Id f d Tl Emp N p 1 1 Id h be bl 

b h f h I d p lly hm If 

h h by pi I self 1 h d f h f 



H h h 1 


1 E 1 hp 


d by f f k 


d 1 h 


Id h 


b by h 



Hhbd dbldl 11 f h 

d flB dllpaeaaUf 

g II 1 p oof f h p iidy f h E 1 h d 

m A d R S3 m d 

SHI f h bj f I b f in p f 

the duties, which the Emperors of Austria and Russia have con. 
tracted bj the treaty of the 2d of August, and to take care, that 
the English agf=nls, in a small colony, in the middle of the ocean, 
do not fad in the attentions due to a prince, connected with them 
by the ties of afhnity and by so many relations, the characteris- 
tics of these two sovereigns will be 
But you. Sir, have asserted that these ( 
neither the right nor the power of giving any opinion on what- 
ever may be transacted on this rock. 

" The English ministry have caused the Emperor Napoleon [o 
be transported to Saint Helena, two thousand leagues from Eu- 
rope This rock, situated under the tropic b( the distance of five 
hundred leagues from every kind of Continent is, in that latitads. 
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pxposed lt> a devouring heat; it is, during three-fourths of the 
year, covered with clouds and misK , it is at ooce the driest and 
wettest country in the world This is the most injurious climate 
to the Emperor's health It is hatred which dictated the selec- 
tion of this residence af well as the instructions given by the 
English ministry to the ofticeiB who command m this ouniry ; 
they have been ordered to call the Empeior Napoleon Cieneral, 
being desirous of compelling him to ai-kiiow ledge that he never 
reigned in France, which decided liiiii not to take an incognito 
title, a? he had ueierinined on quitting Franc Firs>t Magistrate 
ibr life, under the title of First-Consul, he concluded the prelimi- 
naries of London and the treaty of Amiens with the King of Great- 
Biitain. He received as ambassadors. Lord Cornwallis, Mr. 
Merry, and Lord Whitworth, who resided in that quality at his 
conn. He sent to the King of Engiand, Count Otlo and General 
Andreossi, who resided as ambassadors at the court of Windsor. 
When, after the exchange of letters between the ministers for 
foreign affairs belonging to the two monarchies. Lord Lauder- 
dale came to Paris, provided with full powers from the King of 
England, he treated with the plenipotentiaries provided with full 
powers from the Emperor Napoleon, and resided several months 
at the court of the Thuilleries. When afterwards at Chatilloo, 
Lord Castlereagh signed the ultimatum, which the allied powers 
presented to the plenipotentiaries of the Emperor Napoleon, he 
thereby recognized the fourth dynasty. That ultimatum was 
more advantageous than the treaty of Paris ; but France was re- 
quired to renounce Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine, 
which was contrary to the propositions of Frankfort and to the 
proclamations of the allied powers ; and was also contrary to the 
oath by which, at his consecration, the Emperor had sworn the 
integrity of the empire. The Emperor then thought these na- 
tional limits were necessary to the security of France as well as 
to the equilibrium of Europe ; he thought that the French nation, 
in the circumstances under which she found herself, ought rather 
to risk every chance of war than to give them up. France 
would hava obtained that integrity, and with it preserved her 
honor, had not treason contributed to the success of the allies. 
The treaty of the 3d of August and the bill of the British Parlto- 
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raeiit style the Emperor, Nnpoleoti Buonaparte, and give him onlj 
the title of General. Tiie title of General BumuiparU is, no 
doubt, eminently glorious ; the Emperor bore it at Lodi, at Cas- 
tiglioue, at Rivoli, at Arcole, at Leoben, at the Pyramids, at 
Aboukir ; but for seventeen years he has borne that of First- 
Consul and of Emperor; it would be an admission, that he has 
been neirher first magistrate of the republic, nor sovereign of the 
tourlh dynasty Those who think that nations are flocks, which, 
by divine right belong to some famdies are neither of the present 
a„e nor of the spirit of the t ngl h le<ris1aiure, which has several 
limes changed the succession of its dv nasties, because the great 
alterations occasioned by opinions in which the reigning princes 
did not participite had made them enemies to the happiness of 
the gieat ma| iily of that nation For kings are but hereditary 
magistrates vho exist lor the happme-ss of nations, and not nations 
for the satisfaclnn ol kingi It is the same spirit of hatred, 
which directed that the Emperor Napoleon should not write nor 
reeeiie anj letter without its being opened and read by the En- 
glish mmi:>ters and the officers of Stint Helena. He has, by that 
regulalion, been interdicted the possibility of receiving intelligence 
from his motlier, his wife, his son, his brothers ; and when, wish- 
ing to free himself from the inconvenience of having his letters 
read by inferior officers, he desired to send scaled letters to the 
Prince- Regent, he was told thai open letters only could be taken 
charge of and conveyed, and that such were the 
the ministry. That measure stands in need of n 
will suggest strange ideas of the spirit of the administration by 
which it was dictated ; it would be disclaimed even at Algiers ! 
Letters have been received for general officers in the Emperor's 
suite ; they were opened and del vered to you you I ave re a ned 
them, because they had not beei trans n tied tl rough the m d u u 
of the English ministry ; it was fou id necessary to nake ll e n 
travel four thousand leagues over aga a d these officers hid 
the misfortune to know, that there ex sted on th s rock news fro i 
their wives, their mothers, and (he r cb IJre a d tl at thej could 
not be put in possession of it in less than six months! — ^The heart 
revolts. Pei'mission could not be obtained to subscribe to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, lo the Morning Post, or to some Frencn journals* 
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some Ijroken numbers of the Timos huve been occasionally sent 
to Longwood. In consequence of the tlemand made on board of 
the NorthuiiiberlaniJ, some books have been sent ; but all those 
whiuh relate to tlie transactions of late years, have been carefully 
kept back. It was since intended to open a correspondence with 
a London bookseller for the purpose of being directly supplied 
with twoks which might he wanted, and with those relative to the 
events of thei3ay; that intention was frustrated. An English 
amhor having published in London an account of his travels in 
France, took the trouble to send it as a present to the Emperor, 
but you did not think yourself authorized to deliver it to him, be- 
cause it hail not reached you through the channel of your govern, 
ment. It is also said, that other books, sent by the authors, have 
not been delivered, because the address of some was — To the 
Emperor Napoleon, and of others — To Napoleon the Great. The 
English ministry are not authorized to order any of thpse vexa- 
tions. Tl e la ho ever unjust, considers the Emperor Napoleon 
as a priso er of ar but prisoners of war have never been pro- 
hibited fro sub cr b g to the journals, or receiving books that 
are prii ed sue! a prohibition is exercised only in the dun- 
geons of he I qu on 

" The sland of b Helena is ten leagues in circumference ; 

it is every where inaccessible the coast is guarded by brigs, 

posts h If hi pi d on the shore, and all 

comm w [ I d d mpracticable. There is 

b m II J T h he vessels anchor, and 

fro wl h I y 1 I d p the escape of an indi- 

d 1 ffi fe d h b land and sea. By in- 

d h f 1 I d object only can be in 

1 f p d f h or ten miles, which it 

Id b p ss bl k h aeb k d the privation of which, 

d i 1 f d 1 men, is abridging the 

t p d y 

Tl E pe h b pi d L gwood, which is exposed 
rv d b p f g d, uninhabited, without 

water, and incapable of any kind of cullivaiion. The space con- 
tains about twelve hundred uncultivated fathoms. At the distance 
of eleven or twelve hundred fathoms, a canip was established od 
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■ small eminence ; another has been since placed nearly at the 
same distance in an opposite direction, so that in the intense heat 
of ihe tropic, whatever way the eye is directed, nothing is seen 
but encainpmenta. Admiral Malcolm, perceiving the utility of 
which a tent would be to the Emperor in thai situation, has had 
one pitched by his seamen at the distance of twenty paces from 
the house ; it is the only spot in which shade is to be found. The 
Emperor has, however, every reason to be satisfied with the 
spirit which animates tbe officers and soldiers of the gallant 53d, 
as he had been with the crew of the Northumberland. Long. 
wood-House was eonstrucled to serve as a barn to the Company's 
farm ; some apartments were afterwards made in it by the De- 
puty-Governor of the island ; he used it for a country-house ; but 
it was in no respect adapted for a residence. During the year it 
has been inhabited, it has been always in want of repair, and the 
Emperor has been constantly exposed to the inconvenience and 
un wholesome n ess of a house in which workmen are employed. 
His bedchamber is too small to contain a bedstead of ordinary 
size; but every kind of building at Longwood would prolong the 
inconvenience arising from the workmen being employed. There 
are, however, in this wretched island, some beautiful situations, 
with fine trees, gardens, and tolerably good houses, among others 
Plantation- House ; but you are prevented by the positive instruc- 
tions of the ministry from granting this house, which would have 
saved a great deal of espence laid out in building, at Longwood, 
htsco dhphdpp Ih i fy 



officers, prisoners of war. You answered, that you krjew nothmg 
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but the letler of your instructions, and that tlicy wore still worse 
itian your conduct ap|ieared to us. 

I liavc liie honor, &e. ifcc. 
(S- 1) C W 

P I 1- d & 3 11 II d 

I h li 1 y h m f 1 f 
/ 1 I h d d p bl 1 

p f I bl ! L od f h d 

II 1 d h h h h h po bl fh 

d f I m p 1 

E p bl 1 ppl d h h J U 

hp fbdqlydf d b 

P ^q fd Ihdpodl 

h E pe g m 1 11 gh 

h dpodflll pe lb hdlh 

fUj hhEp hdfdh 1 hd 

be d fy dhhaslh 

(] d ! I p b m i p sed 

EpTpIedbyl h k hd 

f h d 1 es h b bl 

J 1 b fi d h If d f 1 

Ell Is Tl E p h f ly d d d !1 

d 1 d h If f 11 h p f 

dh Udso pellasj lllg po y I 

bykgfflpiib 111 h f 

1 1 d f y h po d d 1 

f 11 k 1 f q y P 

ag Th b rmpe h 11 k 

E [ h pe so h 1 f 1 

ra h sayfdfb ppl 

" The letter of Lord Bathurst, which you have communicated 
to me, gives vise to strange ideas ! Can your ministers then be 
«o ignorant as not to know, that the spectacle of a great man 
Biruggling with adversity is the most sublime of spectacles. Can 
they be ignorant, that Napoleon at Sainl Helena, in tiie midst of 
persecution of every kind, against which his serenity is his only 
shield, is greater, more sacred, more venerable, than on the first 
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throne of the world, where lie was so long the arbiler of kings ? 
Those who fail in respocl to Napoleon, tlius situaleJ, merely de- 
grade iheir own character and the nation which they represent .'" 

Admiral Malcolm brought out some books for the Emperor, 
which had been ordered at Madeira : he was overjoyed at receiving 
them, and assisted in unjiacking the cases himself. He was also 
much pleased with the countenance and manners of the new Ad- 
miral, The four Allied Commissioners arrived at the same time. 
Montchenu, the French Commissioner, was an old French emi- 
grant, at whom Napoleon laughed a good deal, Madame Ber- 
trand wanted to see him, to enquire after her mother's health, and 
Las Cases after that of his wife, as he had seen both a little before 
his departure from Paris ; but Sir Hudson Lowe would not per- 
mit it. Captain Hamilton took leave on his return to England, 
and was addressed by Napoleon in these words t — " Your govern- 
ment desire to know what I want : tell them I demand my liberty 
or deatli." A great deal offuss was now made about the reduc- 
tion of the expences of the household. Napoleon said, — " I can- 
not understand this : your ministers go to an expence of sixty or 
seventy thousand pounds to send me out houses and furniture, 
which i do not want, and yet grudge me a bottle of wine, and 
want to starve my servants. If necessary, I will go and mesa 
with the 53rd regiment ; there is not a soldier among them that 
would refuse me a share of his rations." Soon after, these pri. 
valions and vexatious not having been taken in good part, other 
restrictions were imposed of a still more irksome and disgraceful 
natuj'e (for it is our way to clench one wrong by a greater), such 
as that the Emperor should be prohibited " from going otF the high- 
road; from going on the path leading to Miss Mason's; from en- 
tering into any house, and from conversing with any person whom 
he might meet in his rides or walks." The Governor afterwards 
said, thai this last intimation was meant as a civility, lest he should 
be stopped by one of the orderlies in the midst of a conversation 
which might appear too long and growing dangerous. This in- 
terpretation was much approved of by Sir Thomas Rcade. The 
same person, when Buonaparte declined receiving the visit of Sir 
Thomas Strange, remarked, — " If I were governor, I'll be d — d 
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if I would not maJie him feel that lie was a jjrisonei'. If he did 
not comply with what I wanted, I'll he d — d if I would not take 
his books from him, wliich I'll advise the Governor to do. He is 
a d— d outlaw and prisoner ; and the Governor has a right to 
(real him with as much severity as he likes, and nobody has any 
business to interfere with him in the execution of his duty." Any 
thing more characteristic than this speech was never put together 
Oalhs, malignity, meamesb abuse r ^1 1 ad duty aie bl ded 
in as fine a confusion as one could wish &uch ^ ete the ptrs ns 
sent out to represent tie boasted heroiam an I ^ ncrusilj of the 
English nation and governtnent ' 

The nest piece of refinement was the requinng all the ofEcera 
and domestics belonging lo the Emperoi s. suite lo sign a paper 
conforming to the new regulations followed by a determination 
to send lliem off the i hnd because though they readily sub 
scribed to ihe condiiions tl py nsisted on lubstituling the words 
" the Emperor Napoleon for Napoleon Buonaparte in speak 
ing of their great master Sir Hudson congratulated himself on 
this dilemma, and said it wis a trick which they were glad to 
avail themselves of to get sent back When they found that this 
threat was seriously meant to be put in execution they oil signed 
Sir Hudson's shiboleth e-icept one of tie domestics'* Sinliii 
Napoleon, to avoid sim lar d Ihculties in future oHe el (as 1 e had 
formerly intended) to taU the mne of Meuron o Du oc Lut 
nothing was ever done abiul it ns it Kould ha e drpri ed iho 
Governor of one of the souices of ill blood and litigation between 
them. In answer to an ol nervation that many were surprised at 
his having retained the title after h a Abdication he said 1 ab- 
dicated the throne of France, but not the title of Emperor. I do 
no! call myself Napoleon, Emperor of France, but the Emperor 
Napoleon. Sovereigns generally retain their titles. Thus Charles 
IV. of Spain retains the title of King and Majesty, after having 
abdicated in favor of his son. If I were in England, I would not 
call myself Emperor, But they want to make it appear that the 
French nation had no right to choose me as its sovereign. If 

• He was a. Coraioan, and in his moody fits, professed a detennmatiou to 
shoot the Govei'noi', from nhieh he was nith some difiiculty dissuaded Ha 
vas aftemarda seat off the island 
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they had not a righl to mnke me Emperor, they were equally in- 
capable of making me General. Your nation," continued he, 
" called Washington a leader of rebels for a long lime, and re- 
fused to acknowledge either him or the Conslitulion of his counlry : 
bm his successes obliged them to change their tone, and acknow. 
ledge both. It is success which makes the great man. It would 
appear truly ridiculous in me, were it not that your ministers 
force me to it, to call myself Emperor, situated as I am here ; and 
would remind one of those poor wretches in Bedlam, who fancy 
themselves kings amidst their chains and straw." 

The answer which he gave about this period to a question put 
to him by Mr. O'Meara is admirable, and may relieve the nau- 
Beous detail of official cruelty and chicane. It being remarked 
that it had excited considerable surprise that during the height 
of his glory he had never given a Dukedom in Franee !o any 
person, he replied — " Because it would have produced great dis- 
content among the people. If for example 1 nad made one of my 
marshals Duke of Burgundy, instead of giving him a title denied 
from one of my victories, it would have excited great alarm m 
Burgundy, as they would conceive that some ftudal r ghts and 
territory were atiached to the title ; and the nation hated the old 
nobility so much, that the creation of any rnnk rtscmhlm^ them 
would have given universal umbrage, which I, powerful as I 
was, durst not venture upon. I instituted the new nobility to 
crush the old, and to satisfy the people, as the greater part of those 
I created had sprung from themselves, and every private soldier 
had a right to look up to the thle of Duke. I believe that I acted 
wrong in doing even this, as it impaired the system of equality, 
which pleased the people so much ; but if I had created Dukes 
with a French title, it would have been considered as a revival 
of the old feudal privileges, with which the nation had been cursed 
so long." 

Even the Allied Commissioners were seandahzod at the con 
duct of the English Governor, and p\p esaed great dis"! it is fac- 
tion at not having ye! seen Napolfon Count Balmaine in par 
ticular observed, that they appeared to be obj eta ot suspicion : 
that had he been aware of the manner m v, hich the\ n juld be 
treated, he would not have come out That the Emperor i\lex- 
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ande hid great interest in preventing t ho rsciipe of Nnpoleon, 
but that he w ished liim to be well treated ami with tlie respect 
due to tmii, (or which reason he (Count Balmaine) had only 
obked to see lum as a private person, and noi officially as a com- 
missioner That they should be the objects of ridicule in Eii. 
rope, as soon as it was known they had been so many monlhs at 
St Helena, without ever once seeing the individual, to ascertain 
wliose presence was the sole object of their mission. That the 
Gmernor, always replied to their questions, that BuonapaHe had 
refused to receive any persons whatever. The botanist, a man 
of science, who had come out with them, held similar language, 
and remarked, that Longwood was the vilest abode in the world, 
and in his opinion the worst part of the island. 

The Imperial plate was now sold in parcels, to procure provi- 
sions , the wine was so bad that it seemed to have been poi- 
soned , but Sir Thr-nas Reade declared, that as it had been sent 
out for his use. Genera] Buonaparte was bound to drink it. Four 
of the servants, with the Pole, Piontkowsky, were sent away to 
save expence and add a new indignity ; and ii being represented 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, that in consequence of his confinement to 
ihe house and so many harassing circumstances, the health of 
the Emperor declined, he pretended at first to take oS'tlie restric- 
tions which kept Buonaparte within doors, said the sentinels had 
no right to stop him ; then that the ordci's which had been given 
lo that etiect had been recalled, neither of whicli was true ; and 
the whole object of this insidious show of indulgence and barefaced 
tissue of falsehoods seemed to be, to get Buonaparte collared and 
perhaps struck down by one of the private soldEers, so that the 
question might be brought to a violent issue, or that he might re- 
fuse ever to stir out of his room again. Sir Hudson Lowe ac- 
knowledged to O'Meara, that his appointment had ano her object 
in view besides the securing Buonaparte's person. What this 
object was, he did not say, nor was it (according to his statement) 
entrusted to bis Majesty's Government in genera! : he only com- 
municated on tiie subject with Lord Bnlimrst, who probably 
conimunicatpd with Mr. Croker, who might communicate with 
Bome higher person. Is it allowed to guess what this object was 1 
It was lo reverse (if it were possible) the persptxitive of time and 
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hiatorj to le^rile BujiipirtP in i 's own eyes aid *n tlijse of 
all who cane near h n n^t to suffer a fallen enemv to brood in 
silence and solitude on pi&t a<,hievementa and pa^.! ini f rtune"" , 
but to afford a consolation to offended pnde in seeing one who 
had performed the greatest things and who had waged the most 
stupendous warfire in a raight\ cause en^iged in a contest with 
one if Its own undirlings about the most petty ind contemptible 
vexations Those who have u) other merit thin that of being 
bori to power ha\e of coursie a ri^ht to wmk their utmost len 
geaiice on all those who challenge competition w ith them by 
great actons or immortal renown The nevt thing would have 
been (had not Sir Hudson answered the purpose equally well) to 
have caged Buonaparte with a babxin lo mow and chatter at 
him or to have hid him up to the halberts fir not pull ng off 
his hat to the Govrrnor or h a aide de camp ind there are 
people to be found who would have appr vel of this treatment 
mightily 

Las Cases was removed from the island in 1817 and O Meara 
a year after , because the one assisted him in h s 1 terary occu 
pations and soothed his personal feelings, while the other refused 
to be made a tool of the Governor in prying into and making a 
ministerial versioi. of his sufferings. It was wished that the iron 
should enter his soul, without alleviation or sympathy, I shall 
here put together a few particulars of his manner of passing his 
time under these circumstances, when he could escape the impor- 
tunity of English loyally and patriotism, and retire into the re- 
cesses of his own mind or the society of the few friends who were 
left him. 

He passed ihe mornings in writing, and the evenings in reading 
or conversation. He grew fonder of Racine; but his favorite 
was Corneille. He called his pieces head-quarter tragedies, in 
distinction from waiUng-maids' gossip ; and repeated that had he 
lived in his lime, he would have made him a prince. He had a 
distaste to Voltaire ; and found great fault with his dramas, per- 
haps justly, as conveying opinions ratherlhan sentiments. Hecrit- 
icised his Mahomet, and said he had made him merely an impostor 
and a tyrant, whhout representing him as a great man. Tnis 
was from Voltaire's religious and political antipathies ; for those 
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who are free fiom common prejudices, get others of their own in 
their stead, to which they are equally bigolted, and which they 
are for bringing forward on ail occasions. When Ihe evening 
passed off in conversation without having recourse to books, he 
considered it a point gained. Some one having asked which was 
the greatest battle that had been fought by the Emperor, he re- 
plied, it was difficult to answer that question without inquiring 
what was meant by the greatest battle. " Mine," continued he, 
"cannot be judged of separately ; they formed a portion of exten- 
sive plans. They must therefore he judged of by iheir results. 
The battle of Marengo, which was so long undecided, procured 
for us the command of all Italy. Ulm annihilated a whole army : 
Jena threw the whole Prussian monarchy into our hands ; Fried- 
land opened the Russian Empire lo us; and Eckmuhl decided 
the fate of a war. The battle of Moskwa was one in which the 
greatest talent was displayed, and by which the fewest advantages 
were obtained. Waterloo, where every thing failed, would, had 
it succeeded, have saved France and given peace to Europe." 
Madame Montholon having asked what troops might be accounted 
the best, " Those which gain victories, Madam," replied the Em- 
peror. " Bui," added he, " soldiers are capricious and inconstant, 
like you ladies. The best troops were the Carthaginians under 
Hannibal ; (he Romans under the Scipios ; the Macedonians un- 
der Alexander ; and the Prussians under Frederic." He thought, 
however, he might safely affirm, that the French troops were of 
all others those which could most easily be rendered the best, 
and preserved so. "With ray complete Guard of forly or fifty 
thousand men, I would have pledged myself to march through 
Europe. It is perhaps possible to produce troops as good as those 
that composed my army of Italy and Austerlilz; but certainly 
nothing can ever surpass them," The Emperor, who had dwelt 
for a considerable time on a subject so interesting to bim, sudden- 
ly recollecting himself, asked what it was o'clock. Being told it 
was eleven, " Well," said he, rising, " we at least have the merit 
of having got through the evening without the help either of trag- 
edy or comedy," 

It was the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. The circum- 
stance w&s mentioned by some one present; and the recollection 
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of it produced a visible impreaaion on the Emperor. "Incorti. 
preheiisible day," said he, in a tone of sorrow — "Concun-ence 
of unheard-of fatalities! Grouchy, Ney, D*Erlon— was there 
treachery or only misformne? Alas' poor France '" (Here he 
coiered his e>es with his hinds ) " And VPt," said he, " all that 
human skill could do was accomplished ' All was not lost until 
the moment when all had succeeded " A short time afterwards, 
refemn^r to the same subject, he °\daimed, " In that extraordi. 
nary campaign, thrice, in less than a week's space, I saw the 
certain timniph of France and the determination of hei fate slip 
through my fingers Had it not bpen for the desertion of a trai- 
tor, I should have annihilated the enemy at the outset of the 
campaign I should have destroyed him at Ligny, if my left had 
done lis duty I should have destroyed him again at Waterloo, 
if my right had nut filled me — Singular defeat, by which, not- 
withstanding the most faial catastrophe, the glory oi the conquered 
has not suffered, nor the fame of the conqueror been increased , 
the memory of the one will survive his destruction , the memory 
of the other will perhaps be buried in his triumph '" 

It has been geiieially supposed, that Napoleon was a believer 
in the doctrine of predestination, which, if true, would have been 
a blemish on his understanding The following conversition with 
Las Cases pretty clearly settles that point. "Pray," said he, 
"am I not thought to be given to a belief in predestination V — 
" Yes, Sire ; at least by many people." — " Well, well ! let them 
say on ; one may sometimes be tempted to act a part, and it may 
occasionally be useful. But what are men ? How much easier 
is it to occupy their attention and to strike iheir imaginations by 
absurdities than by rational ideas ? But can a man of sound 
sense listen for one moment to such a doctrine ? Either predesti- 
nation admits the existence of free-will, or rejects it. If it admits 
it, what bind of predetermined result can that be which a simple 
resolution, a step, a woi'd, may alter or modify ad infimtum ? If 
predestiiation, on the contrary, rejects the existence of free-will, 
it is quite another question; in tiiat case, a child need only be 
thrown into its cradle as soon as it is ijorn ; there is no necessity 
for bestowing the ieast care upon it; for if it be irrevocably de- 
creed thai it is to live, it will grow though no food should be given 
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to it. You SCO that sucli a doctnne is not io be maintained: 
predestination is but a word witlinut meaning. Tlie Turl;s them- 
selves, the patrons of predestination, are not convinced of tlie 
doctrine, or medicine would not exist in Turkey ; and a man 
residing in a third floor would not lake the (rouble of going down 
stairs, but would immediately throw himself out of the window. 
You see to what a string of absurdities that will lead." 

Las Cases observes, timt whenever the Emperor took up any 
&ub]eci, if he became in the least animated, his language was fit 
to be prmted On one occasion when an English ministerial 
newspaper ^poke of the large treasures which Napoleon must pos- 
sess, and which he no doubt concealed, he answered, " They are 
nnnnensp, it m true, but they are all exposed to light ;" and he 
then enumerated in eloquent terms the great public works he had 
executed, and the vast improvements he had bestowed on France. 
4t another time, the Emperor reading in an English newspaper 
that Lord Castleroagh had said, in a public assembly in Ireland, 
thai Napoleon had declared at St. Helena, that he never would 
have made peace with England but to deceive her, take her by 
surprise, and destroy her ; and that if the French army was at- 
tached to the Ernperor, it was because he gave the daughters of 
the richest families of the empire to his soldiers, moved with a 
just indignation, he spoke as follows; — "These calumnies ut- 
tered against a man who is so barbarously oppressed, and who is 
not allowed to make his voice heard in answer to them, will be 
di.-ibelieved by al! well-educated and well-disposed persons. 
When Napoleon was seated on the first throne in the world, then 
no doubt his enemies had a rigjii to say whatever they pleased ; 
his actions were public, and were a sufficient answer to ihem ; at 
any rate, that conduct now belonged to public opinion and his- 
tory ; but to utter new and unfounded calumnies against him at 
the present moment is an act of the utmost meanness and coward- 
ice, and which will not answer the end proposed. Millions of 
libels have been and are still published every day ; but they are 
without effect. Sixty mill! ns of men of the most polished nations 
in the world raise their voices to confute them ; and fifty t'lousand 
Englishmen who are now travelling on the Continent, will on 
their return home publish the truth to the inhabitants of the threo 
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kingdoms of Great- Britain, who will blush at havinn; been so 
grossly deceived. As for the Bill, by virtue of which Napoleon 
has been dragged to this rock, it ia an act of proseripiton similar 
to those of Sylla, and still more atrocious. The Romans unre- 
lentingly pursued Hannibal to the uimvist extremities of Bithy. 
Dta ; and Flaminius obtained from King Prusias the death of that 
^reat man ; yet at Rome Flaminius was accused of having acted 
',hus in order to gratify his personal haired. Il was in vain that 
he alleged in his defence that Hannibal, yet in the vigor of life, 
mi^ht still prove a dangerous enemy, and that his death was ne- 
cessary ; a thousand voices were raised and answered, that acts of 
injustice and ungenerous deeds can never bo beneficial to a great 
nation ; and that upon such pretences as that now set forth, mur- 
der, poisoning, and every species of crime might be justified. The 
succeeding generations reproached their ancestors with this base 
act; they would have given anything to have had the stain 
etfaced from their annals ; and since the restoration of letters 
amongst modern nations, every subsequent age has added its im- 
precations to those pronounced by Hannibal at the moment when 
he drank the fatal cup; he cursed Rome, who whilst her fltels 
and legions covered Europe, Asia, and Africa, satiated her ven- 
geance against one man alone and unprotected, because she 
feared or pretended to fear him. The Romans, however, never 
violated the rights of hospitality. Sylla found an asylum in the 
house of Mnrius. Flaminius did not, before he proscribed Han- 
nibal, receive him on board his siiip, and declare that he had or- 
ders to treat him favoraiily : the Roman fleet did not convey him 
to the port of Oslia ; and Hannibal, instead of placing himself un- 
der the protection of the Romans, preferred trusting his person to a 
King of Asia. At the moment when he was banished, he was not 
under the protection of the Roman flag ; he was under the banners 
of a king, who was an enemy to Rome. If in future ages a king of 
England should be one day brought before the awful tribunal of 
the nation, his defenders will urge in his behalf the sacred charac- 
ter of a king, the resptcct due to the throne, to all crowned heads, to 
the anointed of tlie Lord.' But his accusers will have a right to 
answer thus : — One of the ancestors of this King whom you df- 
fend, banished a man that was his guest, in time of peace ; afraid 
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to put him to death in the face of a nation govomcd by positive 
laws and by regular and public forms;, he caused his victim to be 
exposed on the most insalubrious point of a rock situated in ano- 
ther hemisphere in the midst of the ocean ; where this guest per- 
ished after a long agony, a prey to the climate, to want, to insults 
of every kind ! Yet that guest was also a great sovereign, raised 
lo the throne on the shields of thirty-six millions of citizens ; he 
WHS master of almost every capital in Europe ; the greatest kings 
composed his court ; he was generous towards all ; he was during 
tweniy years the arbiter of nations ; his family was allied to every 
reigning family, even to that of England ; he was twice the an- 
ointed of the Lord, twice consecrated by the august ceremonies of 
religion !" — And did not Buonaparte perceive that all these titles 
were so many damning clauses against him ; that it was neces- 
sary to pull down and scatter in the dust every trace of that 
scatTolding which had raised one of the people to an equality with 
thrones, wiih the anointed of tike Lord ; and to show by every act 
of indignity and degradation the immeasurable distance which 
subsisted between the meanest of kings and the greatest of men ? 
How then (judging by this rule) must the common, herd look in 
the comparison ? And to what consideration or mercy must the 
race at large be entitled ? To just as much as they hove re- 
ceived since the period we are speaking of, namely, that of 
" the deliverance of mankind" with their leader into the hands of 
the Four Great Powers ! 

Napoleon could pass with equal spirit and facility from the 
Prince-Regent to Inis the beggar. "After dinner" {this was 
in Oclober, 1816) "he resumed the reading of the Odyssey: 
we had arrived at the passage describing the combat between 
Ulysses and Irus, on the threshold of the palace, both in tlie garb 
of beggars. The Emperor very much disapproved of this epi- 
sode, which he pronounced to be mean, incongruous, and beneath 
the character of the chief. ' And yet,' continued he, ' inde- 
pendently of all the faults which in my opinion this iticident 
presents, I still find in it something to interest me, I fancy my- 
self in the situation of Ulysses, and then I can well conceive his 
dread of being overpowered by a wretched mendicant. Every 
tirince or general has not the broad shoulders of his guards or 
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grenadiers: every man lias not tUe strength of a porter. But 
Homer hiis remedied all this by representing his lieroea as so 
many Colnssuscs : we have no such heroes nowadays. Wliat 
Would become of us,' he added, glancing his eye round, 'if 
we lived in those good times when bodily prowess consiituled 
real power ? Why Noverraz (hia valet-de-chanibre) would wield 
the sceptre over us all! It must be confessed that civilizaiion 
favors the mind entirely at the expense of the body.' " 

Las Cases who had written an historical Atlas often wondered 
at Napoleon's apparently voluntary power of recalling names and 
dates. He seemed to possess a stock of mformalion on se\eral 
points which remained within him in reserve as it were to burst 
forth with splendor on particular oceasions and which m his 
moments of carelessness appeared to be not oily sin ^h<• ^^ but 
nearly altogether unknown to him. He h uselt account d i r 
the clearness of his ideas and the faculty he possessed of being 
able to protract his application to busmess lor any length of 
time, by saying that the different affairs were put up m his head 
as in a closet, " When I wish to interiupt a train of ideis I 
close the drawer which contains it, and open that which conlaina 
another. They do not mix together, and do net fatigue or in 
convenience me." He had never been kept aw-jke he said by 
an involuntary pre-occupation of mind. If I wish to sleep I 
shut up all the drawers, and I am asleef So that lie had al 
ways slept when he wauled rest, and almost at n ill The f How 
ing trails as given by Las Cases will be curious to the reader and 
are characteristic of the man. " In the common intercourse of 
life and his familiar conversation, the Emperor mutilated the 
names most familiar to him, even ours: yei I do not think tliis 
would have happened to him on any public occasion. I have 
heard him many times, during our walks, repeat the cele- 
brated speech of Augustus in Corneille's tragedy ; and he baa 
never missed saying, ' Take a seat, Sylla,' instead of Cinna. He 
would frequently create names according to his fancy ; and when 
he had once adopted them, they remained fixed in his mind, 
although we pronounced them properly a hundred limes a day 
in his hearing ; but he would have been struck, if we had used 
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Ihem as he bad altered them.* It was the same thing with res- 
pect to orihograpliy ; in general, lie did not attend to it ; yet if 
oui' copies had contained any faults of spelling, he would have 
complained of it. Ocie day the Emperor said to nie, ' You do not 
write orthographically, do you!' This question gave rise to a 
sarcastic smile from a bystander, who tliought it was meant to 
convey a reproach. The Emperor who saw this continued : ' At 
least, 1 suppose you do not ; for a man occupied with public 
or other important business, a minister for instance, cannot and 
need not attend to orthography. His ideas must flow faster than 
his hand can trace ihem : he has only time to place his points, 
he must put words in letters and phrases in words ; and let 
the scribes make it out afterwards.' He indeed left a great 
deal for the copyists to do: he was their to mien I ; his hand- 
writing actually resembled hieroglyphics ; he often could not de- 
cipher it himself. My son was one day reading to him a chap- 
ter of the CamjMign of Italy : on a sudden, he stopped short, un- 
able to make out the writing. ' The little blockhead,' said the 
Emperor, 'cannot read his own handwriting.' — ' It is not mine. 
Sire.' — 'And whose, then?' — 'Your Majesty's.' — ' How so, you 
little rogue, do you mean to insult me ?' The Emperor took the 
manuscript, tried a long while to read it, and at last threw it down, 
saying, ' He is right : 1 cannot te!I myself what is written.' He 
has often sent the copyists to me to try lo read to them wliat he 
had been unable to decipher." 

Not long after their arrival at St. Helena, Madame Bertrand 
was delivered of a son, and when Napoleon went to visit her, she 
said, "I have the honor of presenting to your Majesty the first 
French subject who has entered Longwood without the permission 
of Lord Bathurst." At the end of 1816, he first received a letter 
from liis mother, saying " she was well and wished to join him at 

• Thia might ba enUii^ed upon as one of the causes that brought him to 
St. Helena. Does not this uccount of him in hie hitter years forcibly throw 
us back (0 the description of hia earij childhood with his stootiiiigs do»u 
ahoiit his heels, and fighling with all those who noticed it, or repeated tho 
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St. Helena ;" but it was given to him opened, and Napoleon, hurt 
al this circumstance, Iiaviiig twice read ii, tore it in fragmeuts and 
tlirew it on tjie floor. A bust of his son was at first detained from 
him, and forwarded at I t ' th I g ' m r. Ilia 

attachment lo the little N pol k ledg d b 11 who had 

opportunities of judging d d h f f h s room 

proved rhe value he set h a d h I d recol- 

lections. He himself pp led h bel 1 'o Em- 

presses, and (heir atfuc f h as f 1 n all the 

misrepresentations of h p I 

The conversations «1 h | I ed M Meara's 

work have less sen time i ti fd n b p haps slill 

more distinguished by acuteoess and solidity. Napoleon would 
naturally assume a difTcrence of tone more or less confidential 
with these two persons. In the remarks occasioned by the arri- 
val of Lord Amherst on his return from the embassy to China, he 
figures as a diplomatist. 

"I fold the Emperor" (says O'Meara) "that Lord Amheral 
(the lute British Ambassador to China) was expee'ed in a few 
days. He said he thought the English ministers had acted wrong 
in not ordering him to comply with the customs of the place he 
was sent to, as otherwise they ought not to have sent him at all. 
! observed that the English would consider it as debasing to the 
nation, if Lord Amlierst had consented to prostrate himself in the 
manner required. That if such a point were conceded, the Chi- 
nese would probably not be contented, and would require similar 
ceremonies lo be performed to those insisted upon by the Japanese, 
and so disgracefully complied with by the Dutch. Napoleon re- 
plied, ' It is quite a different thing. One is a mere ceremony, 
performed by all the great men of the nation lo their chief; the 
other is a national degradation required of strangers, and of stran- 
gers only. It is my opinion that whatever is the custom of a na- 
tion and is practised by the first characters of that nation towards 
their chief, cannot degrade strangers who perform the same. 
Different nations have different customs. In England, you kiss 
the king's hand at court. Such a thing in France would be looked 
upon as ridiculous, and the person who did it would he held up to 
public scorn : but still the French ambassador who [erfornned it 
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ill England would not be considered as having degraded himself. 
In England, some hundred years back, ihe king was served kneel- 
ing: the same ceremony now lakes place in Spain. In Italy, 
you kiss llie Pope's toe ; yet it is not considered as a degradation 
A man who goes into a countiy must comply n ilh the ceremonies 
in use there; and it nould have been no degiadation ivhatever 
for Lord An:iheist to ha\e subimtled to such ceremonies belore 
the Emperor of Chma as ire performed by the fiist mandarins of 
that empire. You saj that he was vnlhng ti render &ucn homage 
as was paid to h;s own king Tion have no right to send a man 
lo China to tell them that lliey are to perform cerlain ceremonits, 
because such are practiced in EntHnd If I had atnt an arnb is 
sador to China, I would have ordered him to make hiiuvlf ac 
quainted with the ceremonies peiloimed by the fiist mindanns 
before the Emperor -jnd if required lu do the same himself and 
no more. You ou^ht lo have t eated th >&e barbarians like chil 
dren, and to ha\e humored them as if jou hdj sent an ambassa 
dor lo the moon I recollect having had a conversation on the 
subject 8t Tilsit nith the Emperor Alexander when we were 
very good friends He asked my opinion and advice I gave it 
him nearly as I have done to you He was perlectly convinced , 
and wrote a reprimand to his ambassador fjr not hiving complied 
with the ceremonies required from him.' I observed that it was 
likely Lord Amherst would wait upon him. Napoleon replied, 
'If he is to be presented by the Governor, or if the latter sends 
one of his staff with him, I will not receive him: if he comes with 
the Admiral, I shall, Neilher will 1 receive the new Admiral if 
he is to be introduced by the Governor. In his last letter there 
is an insult to us. He says, that vve may go round by Miss Ma- 
son's, bul that we must not go off the main road. Where is ihe 
main road 1 I never could find any- If I were by any accident 
to quit it for a few yards, I should be exposed to be shot at by a 
sentinel. I would not receive my own son, if he were to be pre- 
sented by him.' 

" 'I always had a high opinion of your seamen,' said Napoleon 
one day, in a conversation arising out of our expedition to Algiers. 
' When I was returning from Holland along with the Empress 
Maria-Louisa, we stopped to rest at Givet. During the night, a 
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violent stomi of wind und ruin cnmc on, which swelled the Meuse 
80 much thai ihe bridge ol" boats ovei" it was tarrifd away. I was 
very anxious to dtpart ; and ordered all the bfiatraen in tlie place 
to be assembled that I in'^ht be en bled to cross the ri\er They 
said that the waters were so high that it would be m possible to 
pasa before two or three dajs I questioned some of them, and 
soon discovered that tlicy were frtsh water seamen I then re- 
(ollecte I that there were English prisoners in the bariacks; and 
ordered thu some ot the oldest and best seamen in ong them 
should be brought before me to the banks of the river The 
waters were very high and tht current raj d and dinterous. I 
asked thtm if they coull ji n a number ol boats logither so that 
I might pass over. They answered that it was possible, but haz- 
ardous. I de.sired them to set about it instantly. In the course 
of a few hours they succeeded in effecting what the others had 
pronounced to be impossible; and 1 crossed before the evening 
was o%er I ordertd tl oae hIio had wirked at it to receive a sum 
of money each a suit of clothes and their libeity M irchand 
was with me at the tune 

In tit boginnmgof 1817 the p peis were full of the d stresses 
fi.lt m this country Buonaparte often adierled in fore hie terms 
to thissubjicl and on one occasion said — All joui miseries I 
naintuin to be owing to the imbecility and ignorance of L rd 
Casllereagh and Ins inattention to the real interests of his ccun 
try W hat would ihose Lnglishmen who lived a bundled years 
ago say if thcv could rise fiom their giaves be informed of jour 
amazin' successes cist tin r eves upon England, witness her 
distress and be tol 1 lliat in the treaty of peace not a single arti 
cle for the benefit of England had been stipulated , that on the 
oontriiy you had given up con:)uests and commeicial rights ne 
cessaiy to youi exKence ^ U hen Austria gained ten nrillions 
of mhabttanis Russia ei^hl Prussia ten when Holland Bavaria, 
Sardinia and everj otlier power obtamtd an increase of teriitorj, 
why not England who was the main organ of all the sui,cess ? 
Instead of establishing a i umber ol indi pendent maniime states 
such as Himl ur^h felialsund Dantz c Genoa lo ser*ease«?re 
poU for jour manufactuie with conditions either secret or other 
wise, favorable to jour c m irrcf, you have basely given up 
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Grnoft to llw King of Sanliiiia, iin.l united Bdirimn lo Holland. 
Vuu have I'cndored yourselves lialflul lo the; Italiaus and Belgians, 
and liMe done irreparable iujury to your trade. For altliougli it 
is a <rrcat poinl far you that BLl^iuni should be separated from 
I'a se dd lalhldbud 

H 11a d H 11 nd 1 as f u ad qu n ly w Id 

bcco a Isef mh apod R 

^1 b k p up 1 Co N 1 B 1 

4 um 1 IS b d 1 f H II d 1 I w II n ly 

p aK h f Ij 1 se f a 

J, illBJ b II da fun 

Il]l fl asef fu hFnHI 

1 i usi J lb I tier t ou^h f ar of lo.ji ^ tbe p o inces of 
Belgium. It would have been uuch b tier to liave given it to 
Austria ; or why not have ra le t a dependent country, and 
placed an English prince o he tl ro e? Now let us see ibe 
Ktate you are actually in. You are nearly as much shut out from 
ibe Continent as when I reigned and promulgated the Continental 
System. I ask you what peace dictated by me, supposing that I 
had been victorious, could iiave been worse in its effects for Eng- 
land than the one made by Lord Casttereagh, when she was tri- 
umphant ? The hatred which your ministers bore to me baa 
precipitated them into an abyss. You recollect 1 told you some 
time ago, that I lI)oug]it it bad policy to leave the English troops 
in France, and make Lord Wellington commander-in-chief. 
You now see the ill effects of it. Prussia denies entrance to your 
merchandise. What can you do ? You can neither pretend to 
iniimidale, nor proceed to extremities, as Prussia wouid fall upon 
Lord Wellington and his forty thousand men. While you re- 
tain your troops upon the Continent, you will never be indepen- 
dent. Had you, after the grand blow was struck, when I was 
disposed of, withdrawn your troops from the Continent, you would 
not have drawn down ihe hatred and jealousy of the continental 
powers, especially al seeing Lord Wellington commander-in-chief, 
and they never would have dared to shut their ports against you. 
You could then have sent your ships, blockaded their ports, and 
have declared, ' If you do not permit my merchandise lo enter, 
no other shall either go in or come out !' They would soon have 
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listened lo reason. Now, your liands are tied ; your meddling 
in continental affairs and trying lo make yourselves a great mili- 
tary [wwer, instead of attending to the sea and commerce, will 
yel be your ruin as a nation. You were greatly offended with 
me for having called you a nation of shop-keepers. Had 1 meant by 
tliis that you were a nation of cowards, you would have had rea- 
son to be displeased, even though it were ridiculous and contrary 
to historical facts ; but no such thing was ever intended. I meanl 
that you were a nation of merchants, and that all your great 
riches and your grand resources arose from commerce, which ia 
true. What else constitutes the riches of England ? It is not ex- 
lent of territory nor a numerous population. It is not mines of 
gold, silver, or diamonds. Moreover, no man of sense ought to 
be ashamed of being called a shop-keeper. But your Prince and 
your ministers appear to wish to change altogether the character 
of the English and to render you another nation ; lo make you 
ashampd of >our shops and jour trade, which have made you 
what \ou are and to si^h ifier nobility, titles, and crosses; in 
fact, to assimilate you «uh the French. What other object can 
there be m all those tordoiis crosses, and honors, which are so 
profusely showered * \ou are all gentlemen now, instead of the 
plain old English cl aracter Nothing is to be seen or heard of 
in Enghn 1 at pteseni but Sir John' and ' My Lady.' All those 
things d d very nell wnh mt. m France, because they were con- 
formable to the spirit of the nation ; but believe mc, it is contrary 
both to the spirit and interest of England. Stick to your ships, 
your CO Time ce and counting houses, and leave cordons, crosses, 
and cavalry uniforms to the Continent, and you will prosper. Lord 
Castlereagh liimself was ashamed of your being called a nation 
of merchants, and frequently said in France, that it was a mis- 
taken idea to suppose thai England depended upon commerce, or 
was indebted to it for her riches ; and added, that it was not by 
any means necessary to her. How I laughed when I htard of 
this false pride! He betrayed bis country at the peace. I do 
not mean to say that he did so from his heart, but he betrayed it 
by grossly neglecting its interests. He was in short the agent 
of the Allied Sovereigns. Perhaps he wanted to convince them 
that you were not a nation of merchants, by showing clearly that 
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you would not drive any advanlageous bargiiin for yourselves, 
but inagnoLiiiiiously give up every iliing ibat other tuitions might 
cry, 'Oil ! how nobly England has behaved !' Had he attended 
to the interests of his own country, had lie stipulated for commer- 
cial treaties and advantages, to indemnity her for the waste of 
blood and the enonnous sacrifices she had made, why then they 
might have said, ' What a mercenary people ! They are truly 
a naiion of shop-keepers ; see what bargains they want to make !' 
and Lord Castlereagh might not have been so well received in 
the drawing-room. Talent he may have displayed in some in- 
stances," continued the Emperor, " and great jierthiacitg in ac- 
complishing my dmeiifall ;* but as to a knowledge of or attention 
to the interests of his own country, he has manifested neither the 
one nor the other Probably for a thousand years, such another 
opportunity of aggrandizing England hUI not occur In the |o 
sition of affairs, nothing could have been refused you But now, 
after such romantic and unparalleled successes, afler baling been 
favored by God and by accidents in the manner you have been, 
after effecting impossibdities, as I may saj — effecting what the 
most sanguine mind could never haie entertained the most dis 
tant idea of, what has England gamed ' The cordons of the Al- 
lied Sovereigns for Lord Castlereagh ' When a nation has been 
favoied so much as yours has been, and miserj e\isls in that na- 
tion, It i& on ing to the imbecilitj of its ministers The transition 
fiom war to peace cannot explain it It is of too long a contin- 
uance England has plajed for all or nothing She has gained 
all, performed wonder'; yet hi.s nothing, and her people are 
starving and worse off' than they were in the midst of the war ; 
whde France, who has lost every thing, is doing well, and the 
winlsof her peo|iIe abundantly supplied France has got fat, 
notwithstanding the liberal bleedings hhe has had; while Eng- 
lind IS like a man who has had a false momentary strength given 
to him b\ intoxicating liquors, but who alter their etiect ceases, 
sinks into a slate of debdilv — I see no other wav now to extri- 
cate ^ou fiom >our ditficuhies than bj leducing the interest of 
Ine national debt, oonfiscaimg the greatest part of the revenues 
of the clergy, ibolishmg all the sintcuies, diminishing consider- 
• That WU9 the only thing he was ohai^ed mith. 
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ably the army, and establishing a system of reJuction Eihogether. 
Let those who want priests pay tliem. Your sinking-fund is a 
bubble. Impose a heavy tax on absentees. It is too late now 
for you to make commercial treaties. The opportunity is gone ; 
and your nation is indebted to your drivellers of ministers for all 
the calamities which will befal it, and which are to be entirely 
attributed to their criminal neglect." 

It is plain by the tenor of these observations, that Napoleon had 
not arrived at that pitch of philosophy by which our ministerial 
writers proved, that the " waste of blood" was only a seasonable 
draining of the superfluous population, and that the debt and taxes 
take nothing from, if indeed they do not add to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. lie had not received the new light on 
absmteeism. Buonaparte probably thought, that a loan of ten 
millions to Austria was a loss often millions to England, and that 
it was no answer to say (hat it would come back to us on the tide 
of commerce, as it would enable them to buy so much more goods 
of us — with our own money. As well might you advise a shop- 
keeper to give five pounds to a beggar at his door, because the 
beggar may come in and purchase goods to that amount with it. 
He would lose so much either in goods or money. The individ- 
ual shop-keeper would not be gulled by this argument, though the 
nation of shop keepers were, uho in spite of their ledgers and 
ai'ithmttic could easily have been persuaded that two and two 
made five m their hatred ol Buonaparte ; for however great their 
love of themselves, their hatred of others is a much stronger prin- 
ciple. Mr Southey somewhere accounts for the distress of the 
country in 1817 (and probably at present) by the phrase of '• the 
transition from war to peace ' and emphatically observes, that 
" the war was a customei to the manufacturers of Birmingham 
and Sheffield alone, to the amount of twenty millions a year." 
Be it so but if this Were all and this were really a benefit and 
source of riches to the country why not continue to be a custom- 
er to these manuliclurers of steel and brass in peace as well as 
war; inl having bjught and paid for so many cannon and so 
much gunpowder fiit. th^nioff in the air as well as against the 
French?— The manufacturers of Birmingham and Sheffield would 
flourish equally in either case If tiie encouraging and paying 
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defend one's-self against an enemy, and liowever necessary the 
sword may be for this purpose, it is stil! an expensive article, 
tiiough the money is well laid out. But if the enemy is a mere 
hughear, Ihen those wiio have raised it and occasioned all this 
waste of blood and treasure, ought lo pay dearly for their folly 
and their guilt. Either war is a losing trade, or the government 
wjio have so long can jcd it on must have been bad husbands of the 
resources put mto their hands, for otherwise tliej must ha\e 
been able to return those who lent them their wealth both piinci 
pal and interest, long since The government wasted the piinci 
pal in a lavish wai evjienditure {this was the period of our dram 
drinking) — the people have now to make up the intirest (ibia is 
thp collapse ) The imllioii'j sunk in the uar we-' unk in the 
£>ea The li\es lost, Ihe limbs amputated he 1 ps d ntled, 
the cannon apiked, the gunponder blown he a w U fetch 
nnthing in the market Suppose not only ha the fu dholders 
liaie already advanced, but all they iiave lef n one) houses, 
goods weie thiown awa^ m sham sea-fights o n n ock c usades 
for religion and sncml older (not quite so innocent a thing,) or 
shipped off to the Continent — would this be no loss to (he country, 
that IS, would It not luin the wealthier classes if not made up to 
them, or if made up lo them by tares and the hard labor of the 
poorer, would it not proportionably oppress and impoverish the 
latter? To say the contrary is not sophistry but impudence; yel 
i'. lias been called science. We uannot haue our cake, and eat it. 
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some of mj generals had shown that vigor and genius which they 
had displayed in other limes I should half taken his army in 
canioiiments nilhout eier hgbiing a battle Bui they were dis 
couraged and lancied that they saw an army it i hundred thou 
sand men everj where opposed to them I had not time enough 
m^ self to attend to the mtnuitce of the army I counted upon sur 
prising him and cutting him up in detail. I knew of Bulow's ar- 

* War tends to increase the nntural inequality of property, by an uriii- 
trary nocumulritioii of wealth, by contniets, monopolies, grants, pensions, &c 
It is pretended that this is no detriment to the conununity, because the 
wealth remains in the country, and is lud out hy rich individuals in giving 
employment to the poor. Suppose a thousand pounds thus accumulated in 
the hands of an individual : it is spent in hiring laborers to build him a line 
house, or to make fine furniture, or a hot-house, or an ioe-houae, Stc. Had 
it remidned in the pockets of ten or twenty individuals, it would have been 
equally laid out by them in employing laborers to procure comforts foi 
themselves, instead of pampering an individual. 
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rival at eleven a'clock ; liut I ilid not rpganJ it. I had slill 
eighty cliancos out of a iiumlrod in my favor. iN'otwiilisiandiiig 
the grent sujwriority of force against me, 1 was conviiiecd that I 
should obtafii the victory, I had abuut seventy thousand men, r>f 
whom fifteen thousand were cavalry. I had also two hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon ; but my troops were so goo(5, that I 
esteemed ihem auilicient to beat a hundred and twenty thouswid. 
Of all those troops, however, I only reclvoiied the English as being 
able to cope with my own. The others I thought little of. I be- 
lieve that of the English there were from thirty-five to forty thou- 
sand. These [ esteemed to be as brave and as good as my own 
troops ; the English army was well known latterly on the Conti- 
nent ; and besides, your nation possesses couiage and energy. 
As lo the Prussians, Belgians, and others, half the number of my 
troops were sufficient to beat Ihem. I onlj left thiriy.four thou- 
sand men to take care of the Prussians. The chief causes of the 
loss of that battle were, first of all. Grouchy a gieit tardiness and 
neglect in esecnting his orders ; next the grenidien a cheta? and 
the cavalry under General Guyot, which I had in reserve and 
which were never to leave me, engaged without oidcrs and with 
out my knowledge ; so that after the last cl arge w hen the troopa 
were beaten, and the English cavalry advanced I ha 1 not a sin 
gle corps of cavalry in reserve to re.sist then instead ol one 
which I esteemed to be equal to double their o"n number In 
consequence of this, the English attack succeeded and all was 
lost. There was no means of rallying. The j oun^ est general 
would not have committed the fault of leaving an army entirely 
without reserve which however occurred here h hethcr in con 
sequence of treason or not, I cannot say. The e were the two 
principal causes of the loss of the battle of \\ iterloo 

"If Lord Wellington had entrenched hiiiself continued he 
" 1 would not have attacked him. As a ^enerii 1 is plan d d 
not show talent. He certainly displayed greit couia.,e aii b 
stinacy : but a little must be taken awaj ei o f m that vhei 
you consider that he had no means of retreat and that had he 
made the attempt, not a man of his armi would have escaped 
First, to the firmness and braveiy of his troops for the English 
fought with the greatest courage and obstinacj he is principally 
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indebted for (he victory, and not to fiisown conduct as a general ; 
and next, to ihe arrival of Blucher, to whom tlie victory is more 
lo be attributed than to Wellington, and more credit due as a 
general ; because he, allliough beaten the day before, assembled 
his troops, and brought them into action in the evening. I be- 
lieve, however," continued Napoleon, " that Wellington is a man 
of greal firmness. The glory of such a victory is a great thing ; 
but in the eye of the historian, bis military reputation will gain 
nothing by it." 

These opinions got vent in Europe, and it was thought neces- 
sary to stop tliat vent ; for anything that tended to sti'ip the truth 
of lis disguises, or to show that Buonaparte had common sense, 
common decency, and common humanity, went to divert the pub- 
lic mind from the great object of fear and hatred that liad been so 
long held up lo it, and to expose that system of violence and fraud 
by which mankind had been mocked and robbed of their dearest 
and just- discovered birth-rights. It was therefore judged expe- 
dient to deprive the Emperor of the society of those who might 
serve as a medium of communication between him and ihe rest of 
the world, to insulate him more and more, and to leave him lo 
perish on his rock almost alone. 

Las Cases was first disposed of. He had been foolish enough 
to write a letter on silk, addressed to Lucien Buonaparte, com- 
plaining of the treatment they received ; and entrusted it to a 
Mulatto servant (a creature of Sir Hudson Lowe's) to be forward- 
ed to Europe. He was of course detected ; and this was made a 
ground for sending him, with his son, after six weeks' confine- 
ment, first to the Cape and then to England, where he was not 
sutiercd to land ; but ran through Europe, trying in vain to in. 
teresl the legitimate rulers in favor of his and their former master. 
Napoleon's mother at the same time addressed a letter to the Con- 
gress of Allied Sovereigns on tlie same subject, which was be- 
neath her own and her son's dignity. There is no appeal from 
or to deliberate injustice and arbitrary power. It can answer no 
end but to gratify pride and tyranny, by a volimtary as well as 
involuntary submission to them. It ought of all things lo be 
avoided. Las Cases sent out a bust of young Napoleon to the 
Emperor by a gunner who was going by way of St. Helena to 
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India. This was made a stale-crime and misprision of treason 
agftiiisl the coiistitutei) authorities of (he island. Sir Hudson 
toiik tlie bust from tiie man, coneealed it for some time, would not 
let the gunner land, but sent him on lo the Cape, and defajned 
from him for several monllis 300 franca which Napoleon had 
ordered to be transmitted to the poor fellow after he had received 
the present. His e.tpressions of grief and indignation on this 
occasion were most poignant. " Look at that bust," he exclaim- 
ed. " The man who would give an order to break that image" 
(alluding to a report that Sir Thomas Reade had done so), " would 
plunge a knife mlo the heart of the original if it were in his 
power" Though the Govern ir was unwilhng to let Napoleon 
see the bust of his son he loal no time in forwaiding to him the 
newspapers eoniaining an account ihtt he had been deprived, by 
a decree of the Allies ol the succession to the Duchies of Parma 
and Placentia Napoleon at first seemed \e\.ed, but afterwards 
appeared reu>nctled lo it It was not alwa\s jMssibie from his 
countenance to tell how news affected him "I could listen," 
said he, "to the intell^ence of ihe death ol mj wife, of my son, 
or of all mv familj, without a change of features. Not the 
slightest emotion or alteration of countenance would be visible. 
Everything would appear indifferent and calm But when alone 
in my chamber, then I suffer Then (he feelings of the man 
burst forth " Hii health declined , and he declared his convic 
tion (in the beginning of ISltf) that he should not hold out long. 
His illness was in fact attributable to the want of exercise, owing 
to the restrictions on his rides imposed apparently for thai very 
purpose The Governor and his lut^eon had many disputes on 
this subject, as well as on that of the iatter's turning spy, which 
Sir Hudson loudly insisted on as a duty he owed ro his king and 
country. Against all these expostulations Mr, O'Meara held out 
like, an Englishman of the old, not of the new. school. An idea 
may bo formed of the scandalous length to which the caprice and 
insolence of the Governor were carried by the following speci- 
men. " The Governor replied that it was my duty lo inform him 
of whatever circumstances came lo my knowledge, and of the 
subject of my conversations with General Buonaparte; for if I 
did no", it was easily in his power to prohibit me from holding 
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with him, cxcppt on medical subjects, and 
then only wiien sent to for that purpose. I answered that it 
would be acting the part of a spy, an informer, and a moulnn. 
That I never understood the government had placed me about 
Napoleon for other than medical purposes, that my duty did not 
require me lo commit dishonorable actions, and that I would not 
do so for any person. Sir Hudson remained silent for a few 
niomenls, eyeing me furiously, and asked me what was the mean- 
m^ of the word raouton ? I replied ' mouton means a person v. ho 
insinuates himself into the confidence of another for the purpose 
of betraying it.' Sir Hudson [hen broke out into a paroxysm of 
rage ; said that I had given him the greatest possible insult in 
his official capacity thai could be olfered, and concluded with or- 
dering me to leave the room ; saying that he would not suffer any 
person who had made use of such language to sil in his presence. 
I told him that I did not voluntaiily come into it nor even would 
have entered his house, unless compelled to do so. lie walked 
about in a frantic manner, repeating in a boisterous tone, ' Leave 
the room. Sir,' which he continued bawling out for some time 
after I had actually quitted it." This slate of things could not 
lasl very long. Buonaparte not unreasonably conjeciured that 
yir Hudson's object in setting O'Meara to watch and report his 
conversation was not merely to debar him of his society as a com- 
panion, but to lessen his confidence in him as a physician, and 
deprive him of medical aid altogether, so that the struggle might 
be sooner over. Mr. O'Meara was soon afler ordered home, and 
look leave of Buonaparte on the 25th of July, 1818. His in- 
structions were to see the Emperor no more ; but these be reso. 
lutely disobeyed, as the stale of Napoleon's health required thai 
he should prescribe a regimen for him, and prepare the medicines 
which it would be proper for him to take in the absence of a 
sui^eon, an absence likely lo be of long duration, as he was per- 
fectly sure he would accept of none recommended by Sir Hud- 
son Lowe. He accordingly went instantly lo Napoleon's apart- 
ment, and communicated lo him the order he had received. " The 
crime," said he, " will be ihe sooner completed. I have lived too 
long for them. Your ministers are very daring. When the 
Pope was in France, sooner would 1 have cut off" my rigiit-hand 
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than Ijno ^'■ncS an oider fui the lemovdl of lih surgeon." He 
gave liim iniroductioiia t Ilia faiiiili m Lurope lud desired that 
noiieoftliem aliculd ctcnp to bt Helena to witness the priva- 
tions and bu 111 diati oils under » hicli he labored He begged to 
have inforniation sent him (expecting the education of his son, 
and embracinff him said \dieu O Meara we shall meet no 
Piore. On his return to Europe, Mr. Meara published liis 
Journal; and it was one of the first worlts that tended effectively 
to remove the veil which had been spread over ihe cliaracter and 
sentiments of him who was the subject of it. General Gourgaud 
and Madame Montholon had returned to Europe some time before,* 

* I add the following to the preyioua list of particulars ; — 
"Shortly atlorwards I met Capt. Baleton. of the Hon. Compiinj's sea-ser- 
vice, who reminded me of our former aoquaJntanee. By him I was informed 
that a gentleman had arrived from China, with a letter of introduction to 
me from Mr. Urmston, of Macao, with whom I had been on terms of inti- 
macy. On seeing the gentleman al\erwards, I found that his name was 
Manning, and that he was the person of whom I was in search. He wore a 
long black beard, and had travelled through the kingdom of Thibet, as far 
as Ihe Ihintiers of China. I told him that the Emperor had expressed great 
cariosity about the Grand Lama, and that if hec:irae up to Longwood, there 
was every probability that he would see him. Mr. Manning related that 
he had been a prisoner in France, and had been released by Napoleon, and 
famished wiih a passport, as soon as Ibe Emperor bad lenrned that he was a 
person travelling for information which might ultimately benefit society; 
that as a mark of his gratitude for this fuvor, he had sent some little pres- 
ents to the governor for him, with a request that they might be forwarded, 
Bad that be would ask a pass for the purpose of endeavoring to see bim. 

"Mr. Manning, accompanied by Capt. Ralston, eame up to Count Ber- 
tnind's. The former told me that he had been directed by the Governor, 
for what reason he eeuld not divine, not to communicate to the Count that 
he had sent a few presents to him for Napoleon. After they bad been 
about an hour at Count Bertrand's, Napoleon came in, aceompanied by Gen- 
er.ll Montholon. He accosted Capt. Balston first, and observed, 'Oh, I 
have seen you here before.' He then asked Mr. Manning some questions. 
Manning related that he had liecn in Prance in IS03 (I thinh), and was one 
of the persons who had been detained; that he had written a letter to him 
(Napoleon), stating that he was travelling for Ihe benefit of the world at 
large, which had procured his release. ' What proteotion had you V asliod 
Napoleon. 'Had you a letter from Sir Joseph Banks tome?' Manning 
replied, that he had no protection whatever, nor letter from Sir Joseph 
Banks, nor had he any friends to interest themselves in his behalf; that hs 
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had merely writion ji letter to him stilting hia s! 
iiniplo letter which oblainei your liberty V asked Niipoieon. ■ It wns my 
simple letter,' rejilied Mniining, 'that induced you to gr.mt it mo, for which 
[ am very grntefut, and beg to tluinh you.' Nitpuleim naked him whero he 
bnd lived, &o. and looked at the mnp of (he cotintries in (he Athis of Las 
Cusea, asking a, v^iriety of questions about the route ho had taken ; vrbetber 
he hnd seen the Grand Lama; the manners, customs, &c, of the conntries 
he had passed through. 

'■ Manning gave a clear and concise reply to every question ; said that ho 
had seen the Lama, whom he described to be an intelligent boy of seven 
years old, and bad performed the same ceremouiee in bis presence as irere 
done by others who were admitted to it. Napoleon said, 'How did you es- 
cape being taken upas a spy 7' 'I hope,' replied Manning, 'that there is no- 
thing in my countenance which would indicate my beii^ a spy ;' at which 
Napoleon laughed, and said, ' How came it to pass, that you being profane, 
according to their ideas, could gain admission to tbe presence of the Lamal' 
Mr. Manning answered (hat ho honored and paid respect to all religions, 
nnd thereby gained admission. Napoleon desired to know if he h^ passed 
for nn Englishman, and observed that the shape of bis nose would indicate 
his being an Europe^m 1 The other replied that he had passed for a native 
of Calcutta, but he believed it was known that he was an Englishman ; that 
there were some nices of men there who had a similar formation of nose. 
Napoleon then observed with a smile, t}int • Meisiaifs les vagagenrs frequently 
told cmles, »Dd that the existence of the Grand Lama had been denied by 
severaU Manning answered, ' Js ne tuis pas i!u tuiiiibre dt ces vaijageurs Id ; 
that tmfh was not falsehood:' at which Napoleon laughed, and asked many 
other questions. Manning related that the chief part of the rerennes of 
tho Grand Lama arose tKim presents made to him by the princes and others 
who believed in him ; that temporally, however, he was suhject lo the Chi- 
nrse; that bo never married, neither did his priests; that (he l>ody into 
which, according to their belief, the spirit pissed, was discovered by signs 
known only to the piiesta. Napoleon then asked several questions about 
the Chinese language, the late embassy, if the Russians had ever penetrated 
in that direction, and whether he intended (o publish an account of his 
travels ; after which he asked Balslori some questions about his ship, wished 
thtm a good morning and departed," — A Voice fbom St. Helena, voL iL 
p.»0. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

THE DEATH OF NATOLEON. 

In the beginning of 1819, Dr. F. Anlommarchi, a native of 
LorsLca, and professor of analomy at Florence, was chosen at the 
desire of Cardinal Fescli and Madame Mere, and by permission 
of the English government, to be sent out as physician to Napoleon 
at St. Helena, Two priests and two domestics accompanied him. 
They travelled slowly through Germany and arrived in London 
April 19, 1819. Here numberless delays were opposed to his 
departure, and oSers and insinuations thrown out to detain him in 
England. He frequently saw O'Meara and Mr. Stokoe, the sur- 
geon of the Conqueror, who, after attending Napoleon a few limes 
in the preceding winter and reporting the danger of his situation, 
was prevented by Sir Hudson Lowe (for what purpose it is diffi- 
cult to imagine) from repeating his visits and sent home. All 
those who approached Napoleon became interested in his fate, 
which was a heinous crime in the eyes of his jailers and Uie- 
majesU against the new doctrines of Legitimacy. Not to shock 
tiie e.tclusive pretensions of kings or give the lie to the stories 
which had been circulated of him, he ought to have been a scare- 
crow that disgusted and frightened away all those who came near 
him. The contrast was however so striking and scandalous, as 
to be a constant theme of irritation and alarm. After a number 
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tommarchi cDme oul. After some interrogatories, liowever, and 
from the accident of his being a fell ow-wiunlry man, lie was pre- 
sently installed in the Emperor's good opinion and in his new 
office. The state of Napolfon's health did not correspond with 
the previous accounts which &ir Hudson had given of it; he was 
ill and sufTerinir greatly, though not m imminent danger. The 
blow had been given lo his constitution by the climate, and by 
the seclusion imposed on him by the insults and violence to which 
he was liable if ever he stirred out These odious and vexatious 
restrictions were obstinately refused to be taken off (at the re- 
monslrance of his physician) being considered (together with the 
probable contingency which they involved) as the sine qua wm of 
the repose of Europe and the safety of thrones. The Emperor 
overwhelmed Aniommarchi with questions concerning his mother 
and family, the Princess Julia and Las Cases, whom he bad seen 
in passing through Frankfort ; expatiated with satisfaction on tho 
retreat which he had at one time meditated in Corsica ; entered 
into some discussions with the Doctor on his profession ; and then 
directed his attention to the details of hia disorder. While he ex- 
amined the symptoms, the Emperor continued his remarks. They 
were sometimes serious, sometimes lively. Kindness, indignation, 
gaiety were expressed by turns in his words and in his counte- 
nance, " Well, Doctor!" he exclaimed," what is your opinion? 
Am I to trouble much longer the digestion of kings ?" — "You 
will survive them, Sire." — "Aye, I believe you: they will not 
be able to subject lo the ban of Europe the fame of our victories : 
it will traverse ages; it will proclaim the conquerors and the 
conquered, those who were generous, and those who were not so : 
posterity will judge ; I do not dread its decision." — " This after, 
life belongs to you of right. Your name will never bo repeated 
with admiration, but it must recal those warriors without glory- 
so basely leagued against a.single man. But you are not near 
your end ; you have yet a long career lo run." — " No, Doctor ! 
the English plot is taking etfeet : I cannot hold out long under 
this frightful climate." — "Your excellent constitution is proof 
against its pernicious effects," — " U once did not yield to the 
^rength of mind with which nature has endowed me ; but the 
transition from a life of action lo a complete seclusion has ruined 
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all I liave grown fat my energy is gone the bow is unstrung." 
— I did not si\s Ant iimirchi Ir^ io combat an opnion too well- 
f nnde 1 I rfnerted the conversatton to anitber subject, and be- 
gan tj talk of ih situation and wishes of Europe, and aslted 
Napoleon f he would be unfiitbful to bis own gloi-y and act as 
an accomplice in the project whch England was putting in force 
against him Be i! so cried he yrur independence, your 
freedom please me lou have quitted all to brmg me the suc- 
cors of art It IS but jusl that I should do simcthing in return ; 
I resign myself to )our direction Let nieiicinf ^ive the order, 
1 submit to its decisions I entrust my heilth to your care. I 
owe >ou the deliil of the habits 1 ha\e acquired of the aflections 
to w hich 1 am subject 

The lours at which I obey the injunctions of nature are in 
general e\tremely iirtgulir I sleep I eat actording to circum- 
stances or the situati n m w hich I am placed mj sleep is ordi- 
naiily scund and tranquil If pain or any accident interrupt it, 
I leip m the flfor cill for a light ivilk set lo w irk, and fix my 
attention on some object sometimes I remain in the dark, change 
mj apartment lie down in another bed or stretch myself on liie 
sofa I am up at two three (bur in the morning I call for some 
one to keep me company amuse myself with recollections or 
business and wait fir the return of day 1 go out as soon as it 
appears take a stroll and when tie sun slows itself, 1 re-entei 
and go to bed again wheie I remain a longer or a shorter time, 
according as the day promises to turn out. If it is bad, and I feel 
irritation and uneasiness, I have recourse lo the method I have just 
mentioned. I change my posture, pass from my bed to the sofa, 
from the sofa to the bed, seek and find a degree of freshness, and 
am the better for it. I do not describe to you my morning cos- 
tume ; it has nothing to do with the sufferings I endure, and be- 
sides I do not wish to deprive you of the pleasure of your surprise 
when you see it. These ingenious contrivances carry me on to 
nine or ten o'clock ; sometimes later. I then order the breakfast 
lo be brought, which I take from time to time in my bath, but 
most commonly in the garden. Either Bertrand or Montholon 
keep me company, often both of ihem. Physicians have the righ. 
of regulating the table; it is fit I should give you an account of 
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mine. Behold what it consists of: a basin of soup, two plates of 
meal, one of vegetables, a salad when I can take il, oompose the 
whole senice half a bottle of clarel, which I dilute with a good 
deal of water, senea nie for drink: I drink a little of it pure to- 
wards the end of the repast Sometimes, when I feel fatigued, I 
substilute champagnp ior clarel; il is a certain means of giving 
a filiip to the stomach " Antommarchi asked what kind of vege- 
tables he mo-it frequently used These were the commonest, par- 
lioularh lentds the demand foi which had set the wliole island in 
commotion One of his favoiite dishea was a roast leg of mutton; 
and he liked the brownest part or that which was most done best. 

The Doctor having expressed his admiration of a temperance 
so rare, he replied — " In my marches with the army of Italy, I 
never failed lo put into the bow of my saddle a bottle of wine, 
some bread, and a cold fowl. This provision sufficed fur the 
wants of the day ; I may even say that I often shared it with 
others. I thus gained time ; the economy of my table turned to 
account on the field of battle. For the rest, I cat fast, masti- 
cate little, my meals do not consume my hours. This ia not what 
you will approve the most ; but in my present situation, what 
signifies it? I am attacked with a liver complaint,* a malady 
which is general in this horrible climate. I must submit ; and 
expiate on this rock the glory with which I have covered France, 
the blows which I have inflicted on England. See also how they 
use their power. For more than a year they have prohibited me 
the succors of medicine. I am deprived of the physicians who 
possessed my confidence. My executioner finds my agony too 
long. He hastens, he urges it ; he invokes my death by all man- 
ner of means. There is not any thing, even the air which I 
breathe, whicli his sordid soul does not grudge me. Would you 
believe it, that his attempts have been ineessanl, open, so that I 
might even have been dispatclied by an English bayonet ? Mon- 
tholon was il! ; he refused to have any communication with Ber- 
trand ; he wanted lo open a correspondence direct whh me. He 
sent his satellites here twice a day; Reade, Wynyai-d, his confi- 
dential agents, besieged these miserable cabins, and would have 
forced their way into my chamber. I had my doors barricadoed ■ 
* This tlfCerwards proved to be an erroc. 

TOL. III. 20 37 
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I loaded my pistols, my guns (tlicy are so still), and threatened to 
blow out the brains of the first person who should be rash enough 
to violate my retreat. They withdrew, crying out as loud as they 
could bawl, that they wanted to see Napoleon Buonaparte ; that 
Napoleon Buonaparte must come out ; that they would find means 
to compel Buonaparte lo appear. I thought these scandalous 
scenes at an end ; but they were repeated every day with greater 
violence. There was a succession of surprii 
vociferations, of letters filled with outrages. Tlie si 
these placai'ds into the fire, but the exasperation was at its height, 
a catastrophe might lake platje every moment : never had I been 
so exposed. It was the 16th of August (1819) : these Saturnalia 
had continued since the llth. I gave the Governor lo understand 
that my part was taken, my patience exhausted, that the first of 
his emissaries who should pass the threshold of my door wonld 
be laid dead at my feet. He took me at my word, and gave over 
his attempts. It is the worst irait of the barbarity of the English 
government to have selected such a man ; but iniquity finds out 
and makes itself known. An administration has only to meditate 
a crime, and it soon discovers a miscreant to second and carry it 
into effect. 1 abdicated freely and voluntarily in favor of my son 
and of the Constitution. I came to England still more willingly, 
because 1 wished to live there retired and under the protection of 
its laws. Its laws! Does an aristocracy know any? Is there 
a crime which deters il: a right which it does not trample under 
foot ? All its leaders were prostrated before my eagles. Out of 
one part of my conquests I made crowns for some ; I replaced 
others on the thrones which victory had shattered ; I have shown 
clemency, magnanimity towards all. All have abandoned me, 
belraved mo, and have basely joined to rivet my chanis : I am at 
the mercy of a freebooter." — " I soufjht," continues Anlommarchi, 
" to calm the Emperor, He had not gone out for eighteen mojiths : 
I pointed out the danger of this long inaction, and urged him no 
longer to shut himself up in his cimniber, but to come and take 
the fresh air." — '■ No, no!" was bis answer — " Insult has for a 
Ions time confined me to these huts : at present the want of 
strength keeps me here. See if you can discover any thing wrong 
in this leg : I feel that it gives way under me." I indeed f'>i'nd 
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there was some reason for his apprehension. " You do not press 
hard enough," he said; "Come, nay, is nature in intelligence 
with this Calubrian ? Is the climate about to surrender to the 
ministers the corpse which they expect 1" I answered that it 
was only a passing weakness, which might go olf again." 

Antommarchi, having gained his confidence, now became com- 
ponion as well as physician to the Emperor, and sometimes read 
with him. He eagerly turned over the newspapers when they 
arrived and commented freely on their contents. " It is amusing,'" 
he would say, " to see the sage measures resorted to by the Allies 
to make people forget my tyranny. Poor Eui'ope ! What con- 
vulsions are preparing for her!" On one occasion, he felt more 
languid ihan ordinary, and lighting on the Andromache of Racine, 
he took up tlie book, began to read, hut soon let it drop from hia 
hands. He liad come to (he famous passage where the mother 
describes her being allowed to see her son onoe a day. 

" Je pnssiiis jusqu'aui lieux oil Ton garde mon fils, 
Puisqu' UDe foia le joHr, tous souffcez que je voiB 
Le seul hien qui uib reste et d'Hector et lie Troie. 
J illuia, seigneur, pleurer un moment [ivec lui, 
Je n« I'm point encore embrosse d'aujourd' hui " 

He was moied, covered his face with his hands, and si-ymg that 
he was too much affected, desiied to be left alone He grew 
calmer, fell a'lleep, and when he awoke, desired Antommarchi 
to be calltd igain He was getting ready to shave, and the 
Doctor was curious to witness the operation He was in his 
shiri, his head uncovered, with two valets at his side, one holding 
the glass and a towel, the other the rest of the apparatus. The 
Bmperor spread the soap over one side of his face, put down the 
brush, wiped his hands and mouth, took a razor dipped in hot 
water, and shaved the right side with singular desleriiy. " la it 
done, Noverraz ?" — " Yes, Sire," — " Well, then, face about 
Come, villain, quick, stand still." The light fell on the left side , 
which after applying the lather, he shaded m the same manni r 
and with the same dexterity. The expieasion of his features 
was mild, aifectionate, full of bounty. He drew hi>, hand o\er 
his chin. " Raise the mirror. Am 1 ri^ht f '— ' Quire so "— 
"Not a hair has escaped me: what say jou '' —' No, Sire," re. 
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plied ihe valet-ile-cliambre. " No ! I lliiii!! 1 perwive one. Lift 
up the gliias ; place it i" a better light. How, rogue ! Flattery ? 
You deceive me at St. Helena ? On this rock? You too are an 
accomplice." — With this he gave them both a box on the ear, 
laughed, and joked in the most pleasant manner possible. Such 
was by all accounts the dignity of his grief, the gaiety of his hu- 
mor, whenever he could escape the fangs of the ineiibus of a 
bastard Legitimacy ! 

The Emperor at one time attempted, by ihe advice of his phy- 
sician, to work in ihe garden, and he found some benefit from il ; 
but he got tired of it before long, and Sir Hudson began to grow 
uneasy "lest it should be too much for his strength." Napoleon 
worked in a larjj;e straw-hat; and some Chinese who assisted him 
having been much amused with this costume, he ordered them to 
be provided with the same kind of covering. St. Helena was in 
consternation : all the authorities were called together. This 
colony of "straw hats" portended some change, concealed some 
plot: another " Birnham-wood had come to Dunsinane." Napo- 
leon took it in his head to set off in this dress and ride full-gallop 
towards the extremity of his limits. The alarm was given : 
the senlinels were in motion. To humor the jest, he equipped 
the Abbe Vignali (one of the Pope's missionaries who had come 
out wiih Antommarchl) in the same manner, and sent him on the 
same errand. Sir Hudson, who is a classical scholar, thought he 
saw Buonaparte like Perseus mount his winged horse and take 
flighl through the air. Nothing could exceed the disappointment 
when he (bund il was not his man ; and he consoled himself with 
observing, thai he who had played him the trick was but an usurp- 
er after all. Sir Hudson Lowe is a writer of dispatches, not a 
reader of history j or he would avoid this epithet as one, the 
meaning of which is not exactly settled in the annals of his coun- 
try. Buonaparte remarked of him, that his desire to interfere 
amounted to a disease, an itch that constantly requi red some object 
to fasten itself upon. "He would, if he could, fix the time for me 
to eat, to sleep, and to rise up, and stand with iiis watch in his 
hand to see his ordere executed, and wonder that they were not 
p'i:ictually and thankfully complied with." It is a national dis- 
ease—strong will and want of feeling, which makes us incapable 
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object lo the itxatinns we inflict upon them. An Englishman is 
a b'lndle ot muscles without nerves. The Emperor was however 
wrong in supposing, as he atone time did, that there was any 
apprehension ot assassination. Tliis would be at once against 
positive law and natural instinct. We only go as far as extreme 
obstinacy and extreme infatuation can blind us to the result. But 
like all obstinate and stupid people, we have strong prejudices 
which hang by words ; and an English government must manage 
these as well as it can. Lord Castlereagh probably owed his 
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ings. In (his state he was often visited by the children of Ber- 
trand, into whose infant sports he entered with all the simplicity 
of a child, and sometimes kept them to dinner. At other times he 
amused himself with watching the contrivances of a nest of ants 
to circumvent his sugar-basin, and with the gambols of some fish 
in a reservoir in the garden. These last died, and the Emperor 
lamented that a fatality attended whatever he took an interest in. 
The news of the death of his sister Eliza also affected him deeply. 
After a struggle with his feelings, which bad nearly overpowered 
him, he rose, supported himself on Aiitommarchi's arm; and re- 
garding him steadfastly, said, " Well, Doctor! you see Eliza has 
just shown me the way. Death, which seemed to have forgot 
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my family, lias begun to strike it: my turn cannot be far off. 
Wliat tliink you." — " Your Majesty is in no danger : you are siill 
reserved for some glorious enterprise." — "Ah! Doctor, you are 
young, full of healtli; but for me, I have neither strength nor 
activity nor energy ; I am no longer Napoleon. You strive in 
vain to give me hopes, to recal life ready lo expire. Your care 
can do nothing in spile of fate ; it is immoveable, there is no ap 
peal from its decisions. The next person of our (amily who mil 
follow Eliza to the tomb is ilia! great Napoleon, who liaidly txLsls, 
who bends under ihe yoke, and who still nevertheless keeps 
Europe in alarm. Behold, my good friend, how I look on my 
situation ! Y'oung as you are, you have a long career to run. 
As for me, all is over : I repeat it to you, my days will soon clooe 
on this miserable rock." — We returned, says Antommarchi, into 
his cliamber. Napoleon lay down in bed. " Close mv windows," 
he said ; " leave me lo myself, I will send for you by and bye " 
He did so in fact : but lie was dejected, oppressed , he spoke of 
his son, of Maria-Louisa ; the conversation was painful , I sought 
lo divert it, and to recal subjects less trying lo hi- ftdmga "I 
understand you," he said ; " well, be it so , let Ui lorget, if in- 
deed the heai't of a fatlier ever could forget '' 

From the beginning of March, 1931, the Emperor kept his 
room and no longer stirred out, HLs disordei and his weakness 
increased upon him. On the 4th, he trieil twice to get into the 
carriage, but was obliged lo lie down again lie still was able 
to eat something, but very little and with a worse appetite than 
ever. The conversation turned upon Ihe Fine Arts. One of the 
speakers made lillle account of music, and did not conceal his 
opinion "You are wrong" sail the Emperor, "it is of all the 
liberal arts the one which has mast influence on the pa'.sio " , 
and that v/hidi the lejislaior is bound to encourage most A 
well composed piece of music touches, niells the soul and pro 
duces more effect than a treatise of morality, which convioeCo 
the reaaon leaves us cold and unmoved and makes no alteration 
in the slightest of our habits ' The controversy continued be 
tween Napoleon and his physician respecting the taking ot the 
pills draughts &.C , but in geneial the patient submitted though 
wilh a \eiy ill grace and to \ery little purpose The night of 
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the 6th was passed in a restless state : lie got a little sleep to. 
wards the morning. He was less feeble than he had been for 
some days. He was standing up, his dress neglected ; Antom- 
marchi begged him to pay some attention to his toilette. " When 
I was Napoleon," he replied with a degree of emotion, " I did so 
readily and with pleasure ; but at present, what concern have I 
in looking well or ill ? Besides, all this costs me more trouble 
now than it formerly gave me to arrange the plan of a campaign. 
Nevertheless, let us set about it :" and he accordingly proceeded 
(o shave himself, but at intervals; being obliged to stop several 
times. He finished at length, and lay down the rest of the morn- 
ing. 

Lady Holland had sent out some hooks, and a plaster-cast of 
the head marked with the different organs, according to the sys 
tern of Gall and Spurzheim. He asked Antommarolii to examine 
it and give his opinion, and expressed his own as unfavorable to 
it. He classed the authors with Lavater, Cagliosiro, and Mes- 
mer, and said he would never see Gall, though Corvisart had 
much pressed him to do so. Towards the middle of the month, 
his spirits became more depressed ; a death-like coldness seized 
the lower extremities. "Ah! Doctor," he exclaimed, "how I 
suffer ! Why did the cannon-balls spare me, only to die in this 
deplorable manner ? I that was so active, so alert, can now 
scarcely raise my eyelids ;" — and he closed his eyes. He roused 
himself, however, towards (he latter part of the day, seated him. 
self on the sofa, and was persuaded with dilfieulty to lake some 
nourishment. Madame Berlrand came in : he proposed that she 
should join him in his future rides. " We will set out early in 
the morning ; we shall enjoy the fresh air shall gain an appe 
tite, and defeat the influence of h n 1; H 
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The malady of the Emperor became more serious: Antom 
marclii dursl no longer trust entirely to his own opinion. Buo- 
naparte objected to any physician recommended by the Gover- 
nor; but al length Dr. Arnott, snrgeon to ifie 20th regiment, was 
called ill. He was introduced into the chamber of the patient, 
which was darkened, and into which Napoleon did not sulTer any 
light to be brought : examined his pulse and the other symptoms, 
and was requesled to repeat his visit the next day. This hap- 
pened on the 7th of April, The ordnance-officer appointed to 
ascertain the presence of Napoleon was obliged each day to make 
his report to the Governor that he had seen him : but the Emperor 
had kept his bed since the 17th of March, so that it was impossi- 
ble to execute this pan of his commission. Sir Hudson began 
to imagine all sorts of treason. He came lo Longwood with his 
suite, made the round of the bouse, saw nothing, got in a passion, 
and threatened the officer with the most severe punishment, if he did 
not assure himself of the presence of General Buonaparte. The 
officer was much embarrassed with his situation ; but as the apart, 
ment of the Emperor was on the ground-floor, it was contrived 
by Montholon and Marchand, the valet-de-chambre, that by 
drawing the curtain at a certain moment, he should peep through, 
and be able to say positively that he had seen Napoleon. This, 
however, did not satisfy the Governor, who declared that if on 
the 30lh of March or the following day, his agent was not ad- 
mitted to General Buonaparte, he would come with his staff and 
force an entrance, let the consequences be what they would. 
Remonstrances were vain, and the threat would probably have 
been carried into execution, had not the consent of Napoleon to 
receii i the visits of the English surgeon resolved the difficulty, 
and been accepted by the Governor, as a sufficient proof that the 
prisoner was forthcoming. The satellites of Sir Hudson just al 
lliis period recommended the removal of Napoleon into the new 
and commodious house prepared for him, " in order," says An. 
tommarchi, ■' that having been killed in a hovel, he might die in 
a palace." The Emperor, by the advice of his surgeon, declined 
this honor. 

On the 3d of April the symptoms of the disorder had become 
so alarming, that Antommarchi informed Bertrand and MontholoD 
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that he thoujjht his danger imminent, and that he ought to lake 
sleps lo put his atfairs in order. He was now attacked hy fever 
and by violent thirst, which often interrupted liis sWp in the 
nighl. On the 14th, Napoleon found himself in better spirits, 
and talked with Dr. ArnotI on the merits of Marlborough, whose 
Canqiaigns he desired him to present to ihe 20tii regiment, learn- 
ing that they did not possess a copy in their library : but this Sir 
Hudson Lowe obstinately refused to consent lo. On the 13th, 
Napoleon's doors were closed to all but Montholon and his ser- 
vant Marchand. and it appeared that he had been making his 
wjU Fiom this lime the disoider tcok various turns, but still 
miking progre'is On the 19th he was belter, was free from 
pain sat up and ale a little He was in good spirits, and wi.shed 
them to read lo him As Geneial Montholon with the others ex- 
presstd his satisfaction at this improvement, he smiled gently, 
and said — You decene your'itlves my friends; I am it is true, 
somewhat better but I le I no less thai my end draws near. 
^\ hen I am dead you wdl liaie the soothing consolation of re- 
turning to Euripe One wdl meet his relations, another his 
friends ; and as for me, I shall behold my brave companions in 
arms in the Elysian Fields. Yes," he went on, raising his voice, 
" Kleber, Desaix, Bessieres, Duroc, Ney, Mural, Massena, Ber- 
thier, all will come to greet me : they will talk to me of what we 
have done together. I will recount to them the latest events of 
my life. On seeing me, they will become once more intoxicated 
with enthusiasm and glory. We will discourse of our wars with 
the Scipios, the Hannibals, the Cjesars, and Ihe Frederics — there 
will be a satisfaction in that ; unless," he added, laughing, " they 
should be alarmed below lo see so many warriors assembled to- 
gether!" Dr. Arnott came in. The Emperor slopped and re- 
ceived him in the most affable manner: he addressed him for 
some time, and put to him the most judicious questions respect- 
ing his disorder. He told him that almost always when he rose 
up, he experienced a painful sensation, a burning heat in his 
stomach, which never failed lo produce nausea and vomiting ; 
then, abandoning all at once the natural thread of the conversa- 
tion, he turned to his present shuation, still addressing Dr. Arnott, 
dnd assuming a tone more animated and solemn than before : " It 
30* 
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is nli oviT, Doctor; tlie blow is struck, i am near iJie goal, and 
aboiii 10 rLQilcr my body to llie carih. Cume here, Bertrand 
interpret to tins geiitlemLin ivliat you are about to hear : it is a 
tissue of outrages worthy of the hand whence they proceed j ex- 
plain every thing, do not omit a single word. I had come to 
siiat myself on the hearths of the British people : what I de- 
manded was a loyal hospitality ; and contrary to all that tiicre is 
of right on the earth, tiioy answered me with chains. I ah' i I.i 
have found a difiereBt reception from Alexander: the Emjeror 
Francis would have treated me with respect: even the King of 
Prussia would have been more generous. But it was left to Eng- 
land to delude and urge on the kings, and to exhibit to the world 
the unheard-of spectacle of four great powers glutting their ven- 
geance on a single man. It is your Ministers who have chosen 
this hideous rock, where the lives of Europeans do not last above 
three years, to terminate mine by a political murder. And how 
have you treated me since I have been banished to this spot ? 
There is not an indignity, a horror with which you have not 
made it your pastime to overwhelm me. The most simple fam- 
ily communications, those which are not denied to any one, you 
have refused me. You have not allowed any news, any letter to 
reach me from Europe : my wife, even my son, have no longer 
existed to me : you have kept me six years in the tortures of a 
secret confinement. In this inhospitable isle, you have allotted 
me as an abode the very spot the least fit to be inhabited, that in 
which the murderous climate of the tropic is most sensibly felt. 
I have been obliged to immure myself between four partition- 
walls, in an unwholesome air, I who have been accustomed to gal- 
lop over Europe oa hoi'seback ! You have assassinated me slowly, 
step by step, with premeditation, and the infamous Sir Hudson 
has been tlie executioner of the base orders of your Ministers." 
The Emperor proceeded for some time with the same warmth, 
and concluded in these words: — "You will end like the proud 
republic of Venice, and I, expiring on this detestable rock, torn 
from my family and deprived of all, bequeath the infamy and 
odium of my death to the reigning family of England." 

On the 21st the Emperor, though he had not slept much, was 
somewhat better than the day before. Towards four o'clock he 
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took some food which remained on liis stomach ; and at break of 
day he nad sufficient strength to rise and pass ihree hours in 
wriliiig and dictating. This exeition at first was followed by no 
inconvenience; but towards nine o'clock the vomiting began. 
He was ill the rest of the day. About one o'clock, he called for 
Vignali — "Do you know, Abb6, what belongs to a dying cham- 
ber V — " Yes, Sire." — " Have you ever prepared one ?" — 
"None." — " Well then, you shall prepare mine." He then en- 
lered into the most minute details on lliis poinl, and gave the 
priest particular instructions. The expression of his face was 
earnest, convulsive: he saw Antommarchi watching the con- 
tractions which it underwent, when his eye caught some indica- 
tion that displeased him. " You are above these weaknesses : but 
what do you wish ? I am neither philosopher nor physician. I 
believe in God : 1 am of tlie religion of my fathers : every one 
cannot be an atheist who pleases." Then turning to the priest — 
" I was born in the Catholic religion. I wish lo fulfil the duties 
which it imposes, and to receive the succor which it administers. 
You will say mass every day in the adjoining chapel, and you 
will expose the Holy Sacrament for forty hours. After I am 
dead, you will fix your altar at my head, in the funeral chamber : 
you will continue lo celebrate mass, and perform all the customary 
ceremonies; you will not cease till I am laid in the ground." 
The Abbe withdrew ; Napoleon reproved his fellow-countryman 
for his supposed incredulity. " Can you carry it to this point ? 
Can you disbelieve in God ? For in fine every thing proclaims 
his existence ; and, besides, the greatest minds have thought so," 
— " But, Sire, 1 have never called it in question. I was attend- 
ing to the progress of the fever, your Majesty fancied you saw in 
my features an expression which they had not." — "You are a 
physician. Doctor," he replied, laughing ; " these folks," he added, 
half to himself, "are conversant only with matter: they will be- 
lieve in nothing beyond." 

In the afternoon of the 25lh he was better; but being left alone 
a sudden fancy possessed him to eat, lie called for fruits, wine, 
tried a biscuit, then swallowed some Champagne, seized on a 
bunch of grapes, and burst into a fit of laughter as soon as he saw 
AntoRiniarchi return. The physician ordered away the dessert 
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and found fjull »iih the maiire d'hote! ; but ihe mischief was 
aone, the ft*cr retmncd and became violent. The Emperor was 
now on his dcilh bed, but he testified concern for every one. 
He asked Antomniaichi if five hundred guineas would satisfy the 
English physician, and if he himself would like (o serve Maria- 
Louisa in (juality of a physi&ian ? "She is my wife, the first 
pnncess in Europe , and aftei me you should serve no one else." 
\ntommarchi expressed his acknowledgments. The fever con. 
Iinued unabated, wuh *iolem thirst and cold in the feel. On the 
27th he determined to remoie from the small chamber into the 
siloon They were preparmt, to lift him "No,' he said," not 
till [ am iead , for the present, it "ill be sufficient if jou support 

Between the 27lh and 2Sth the Emperor passed a %en bad 
night , the fe^er increased, the cold spread ovei all his limbs, his 
strength wa= quile gone He spoke a few w ords of encouragement 
to Aniommarchi ; then in a tone of perfect calmness and compo- 
sure, he delivered to him ihe following instructions ; — " After my 
death, which cannot be far off, I wish you to open my body : 1 
wish also, nay I require that you will not suffer any English 
physician to touch me. If, however, you find it indispensable to 
have some one lo assist you, Dr. Arnott is the only one I am 

'li" g h Id pi y I 1 desirous further that you take 

h } 1 pirits of wine, and that you carry 

P J d M L sa : you will tell her how tender- 

ly I h I d I 1 II never ceased to love her ; and 

J II p rt 1 II I J u have witnessed, all thai relates 

mj d m d h I recommend yon above all care- 

f 11 m h make an exact, detailed report 

f h y 11 y my son. — The vomitings which 

d h h ho mission lead me to suppose that 

1 h h f y ^ ns which is tlie most deranged ; 

and I am inclined to believe that it is affected with the disease 
which conducted my father lo the grave, I mean a cancer in the 
lower stomach. What think you ?" — His physician hesitating, 
-■le continued — "I have not doubted this since I found the sick- 
nesses become frequent and obstinate. It is nevertheless well 
Worthy of remark, that I have always had a stomach of iron, Lbat 
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I have fell no inconvenience from this organ litl lallerly, and that 
whereas my father was fond of high- seasoned dishes and spiritu- 
ous liquors, I have never been able to make use of tliem. Be it 
as it may, I entreat, I charge you to neglect nothing in such an 
examination, in order that when you see my son you may cotsi- 
municale the result of your observalions to him and point out the 
most suitable remedies. When I am no more, you will repair to 
Rome; you will find out my mother, my family, you will givs 
ihem an account of all you have obsorved relative to my situation, 
my disorder, and my death on this remote and miserable rock ; 
you will tell them that the great Napoleon expired in a slate the 
most deplorable, wanting every thing, abandoned to himself and 
his glory." It WBs ten in the forenoon; after this the fever 
abated, and be fell into a sort of doze. 

The Emperor passed a very bad nighl and could not sleep. 
He grew light-headed and talked incoherently ; still the fever bad 
abated of its violence. Townrds morning, the hiccough began to 
torment him, the fever increased, be became quite delirious. He 
spoke of his complaint and called upon Baxter (the Governor's 
physician) to appear, to come and see the truth of his reports. 
Then all at once summoning O'Meara, he imagined a dialogue 
between them throwing a weight of odium on the English policy. 
The fever having subsided, his hearing became distinct ; ho grew 
calm, and entered into some farther conversation on what was to 
be done after his death. He felt thirst, and drank a large quan- 
tity of cold water, "If fate should determine that I shall recover, 
I would raise a monument on the spot where this water gushes 
out ! I would crown the fountain in memory of the comfort which 
it has afforded me. If I die, and they should not proscribe my 
remains as they have proscribed my person, 1 should desire to be 
buried with my ancestors in the cathedral of Ajaccio in Corsica. 
But if I am not allowed to repose where 1 was born, why then let 
them bury me in the spot where this fine and refreshing water 
flows." This suggestion was afterwards complied with. 

He remained nearly in the same state for some days. On the 
2nd of May, the fever and 1 ig ht- head edn ess came on again. The 
Emperor in his wanderings spoke of nothing but France, of bia 
■OD, of his old companions in arms. " Steingel, Desaix, Ma-ssp. 
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na! All! the viclcjiy will be gaiiitd histen urjjp iiie charge 
we have thetn !" On a sudden Napoleoi recoveied his strength, 
leaped on the ground, and ivas hent on go ng out inio thp garden 
An tom march! ran to support him in his arms , but his legs gave 
way under him, he fell buckwards the attendants lified him up 
and entreated him to return into bed but he kne» no one and 
insisted on going out into the garden His end eMdently ap 
proached : those about him redoubled their zeal and attentions 
and each was anxious to give a last proof of devotedness Mar 
cband, St. Denis, and Antommarchi watclied b} turns at night 
but Napoleon not being able to bear a light m the room, they 
were obliged to render him every asbistance «hich his situation 
demanded in the midst of the most complete daikness Anxiety 
added to the fatigue of his immediate household , but the other 
French at Longwood, Pieron, Coursot were eaeer to lelie^e them 
in the sad duty they had lo fulfil. Tiie attachment and solicitude 
which they manifested touched the Emperoi he recommended 
them to his officers, and wished somelhin^r to be doi e for them 
" And my poor Chinese ! Let ihem not be forgotten either give 
them a score or two of Napoleons, and bid them farewell for me ' ' 
Sir Hudson Lowe look it into his head at thia junctuie lo recom 
mend ttevi milk to his prisoner — the woist thing possible ' 

Napoleon still retained the use of his faculties On the 3id he 
called his executors together and de-,ired them in case he lost his 
. recollection, lo suffer no English physician to approach him but 
Dr. Arnott. "I am going to die," he added j ju will return 
to Europe: you have a right to mj alvice a* to the conduct you 
ought to pursue. You have shared my exile vou will be faith 
ful to my memory : you will do nothing whicl can injure it I 
have sanctioned all the best principles I have infu ed them into 
my laws, into my acts; there is not a single one which I have not 
consecrated. Unfortunately the circumstances were trjing I 
was obliged to use force, lo delay : reverses came, I could not 
unbend the bow, and France was deprived of the liberal institu. 
tiotis which I had planned for her. She judges me with lenity, 
sbe gives me credit for my intentions, she cherishes my name, the 
recollection of my victories : imitate her example, be faithful 
to the opinions which we have defended, to the glory which 
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we Required: there is nothing williout tliiit but shame a. iid con- 
fusion." 

The same symptoms continued on the 4th. The Emperor look 
notliing but a little orange-flower water. The weather was 
dreadful ; the rain fell in torrents, and the wind began to overturn 
jvery thing. The willow under which Napoleon had been used 
to enjoy the fresh air was blown down ; and the different planta- 
tions of gum-trees were uprooted. On the 5th, after an agitated 
night, the delirium still continued. He apoke with pain, uttered 
a few inarticulate and broken words, those of " the head of the 
army" were the last that fell ft'om his lips. He had no sooner 
pronounced them than he lost the use of his speech. It appeared 
as if the spark of life was extinct j but after a struggle, his pulse 
beat again, the oppression was diminished, he heaved deep sighs : 
Napoleon still lived. 

It was then that the most painful scene took place of all those 
which had accompanied his long illness. Madame Bertrand, who 
in spite of her own sufferings never quitted the bedside of the 
Emperor, sent for her daughter Hortense and her three boys that 
they might for the last lime behold him who had been ihgir bene- 
factor. They ran to the bed, seized the Emperor's hands and 
bathed them with their tears ; but were so shocked and overpower, 
ed at the spectacle before them and at his pale and disfigured face 
where they had been accustomed to see only an expression of 
grandeur and goodness, that they were forced to drag them away. 
This interview made a deep impression on all who witnessed it. 
Noverraz also, who was confined to his bed, got up and tried to 
obtain a last sight of his master. No farther change look place 
for the rest of the day ; but in the evening the eyelids became 
fixed, and the eyes were then drawn back. The pulse slopped, 
went on. It was within a few minutes of six o'clock. His hour 
WHS come : his lips were covered with a slight froth; Napoleon 

The attendants had scarcely recovered from their con stei nation 
at the event when two Englishmen glided in among them ap- 
proached the body of the Emperor, and having pressed it to aseer. 
lain I'iie fact of his death, withdrew as ihey had entered. He had 
oow been dead for six hours. Anlommarchi had the body carefully 
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washed and laid out on another bed : the exocolors on the other 
hand had examitietl two codicils which were to be opened iiiitnt-di- 
ately after the Emperor's decease, the one relating to the gratuities 
which he intended out of his private purse for the ditTerent indi- 
viduals of his household and (o the alms which he wished to be 
distributed among the poor of St. Helena ; the other contained his 
leist wish that " his ashes should repose on the banks of the ScinR, 
in the midst of that French people whom he had loved so well." 
TIte executors notified this request to the Governor, who treated it 
with becoming scorn, and said that the remains of Napoleon must 
remain in the island. They had no resource and fixed on the 
spot which Napoleon had himself suggested, though he had seen 
it only once; and which Sir Hudson, having visited it with all 
his staff, approved. He said his orders were that the body was to 
remain in the island : it was indifferent to him where. He also 
offered some plaster of Paris to take a cast of Napoleon's face, 
and some one to perform the operation. But this was declined, 
and the plaster procured elsewhere. 

The Emperor had intended his hair (which was of a chestnut 
color) for presents to tiie different members of his family ; and it 
was cut off and kept for this purpose. He had grown considera. 
biy thinner in person in the last few months. After his death, 
the face and body were pale, but without alteration or any thing 
of a cadaverous appearance. His physlc^omy was fine, the eyes 
fast closed ; and you would have said that the Emperor was not 
dead, but in a profound sleep. His mouth retained its expi'ession 
of sweetness, though one side was contracted into a bitter smile. 
Several scars were seen upon his ixxiy. On opening it, it was 
found that the liver was not affected, but that there was that can- 
cer of the stomach which he had himself suspected, and of which 
his father and two of his sisters died. This painful examination 
having been gone through, Antommarchi took out the heart and 
placed it in a silver vase filled with spirits of wine ; he then made 
the valet-de-chambre dress the body as he had been accustomed 
m the Emperor's life-time : with the grand cordon of the JjCgion 
of Honor across the breast, in the green uniform of a colonel of 
the chasseurs nf the Guard; decorated with the orders of the Le- 
gion of Honor and of the Iron-Crown ; long boots, with little spurs ; 
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finally, his three cornered hat. Thus habited, Napoleon was 
removed at five hours and three quarters (on the 6th) out of the 
hall, into which the crowd rushed immediately. The linen which 
had been employed in the di->section tf the body, though stained 
with blood, was eagerly laid hold of torn in pieces, and distribu- 
ted among the by slanders 

Napoleon lay m state in h s lettle bed-room, which had been 
converted into a funeral chamber It was hung with black cloth 
brought from the town It was this c rcumstance which first ap. 
prised the inbubilants of his death ; for till then every one had 
believed in the report of the Governor that " General Buonaparte 
was doing well." The corpse, which had not been embalmed for 
want of means and which was of an extraordinary whiteness, was 
placed on one of" the camp-beds, surrounded with little white cur- 
tains which served for a sarcophagus. The blue cloak which 
Napoleon had worn at the battle of Marengo covered it. The 
feet and the hands were free ; ihe sword on the left side and a 
crucifix on the breast. At some distance was the silver vase 
containing the heart and stomach, which were not allowed to be 
nsmoveJ. At the back of the head was an altar, where the priest 
in his stole and surplice recited the customary prayers. All the 
individuals of Napoleon's suite, oiKcers and domesticS; dressed in 
mourning, remained standing on the left. Dr. Arnott had been 
charged to see that no attempt was made to convey away the 

For some hours the crowd had besieged the doors ; they were 
admitted, and beheld the inanimate remains of Napoleon without 
disorder, and in respectful silence. The officers of the 3l)ih and 
66th regiments were admitted first : then the others. The fol. 
lowing day (the 7th) the throng was greater; (he troops, the 
inhabitants, even women came in spite of a ridiculous order to the 
contrary. Antommarchi was not allowed to take the heart of Na. 
poleon lo Europe with him : he deposited that and the stomach in 
two vases, filled with alcohol and hermetically sealed, in the 
corners of the cotfin in which the corpse was laid. This was a 
case of tin, lined with a mattress, furnished with a pillow, and 
covered with while satin. There not being room for the hat to 
remain on his head, it was placed at his feet, with some eagles, 
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the pieces of French money coined Juring hi.s reign, a plate en- 
graved with his arms, &c. The coffin was closed, carefully 
soldered up, and ihen fixed in another case of mahogany, wJiioh 
was enclosed in a third, made of lead, which last was fastened in 
a fourth of mahogany, which was sealeJ up, and fastened with 
iron-screws. The cofiin was exposed in the same place as the 
body had been, and was covered with the cloak that Napoleon 
hiid worn at the baitle of Marengo. The funeral was ordered fur 
the morrow ; and the troops were to attend in the morning by 
break of day. 

This look place accordingly : the Governor arrived first, the 
Rear-Admirat soon after; and shortly all the authorities, civil 
and military, were assembled at Longwood. The day was fine, 
the people crowded llie roads, music resounded from the heights ; 
never spectacle so sad and solemn had been witnessed in these 
remote regions. At half-past twelve, the grenadiers took hold of 
the coffin, lifVed it with difficulty, and succeeded in removing it 
into the great walk in the garden, where the hearse awaited [hem. 
It was placed in the carriage, covered with a pall of purple vel- 
vet and with the cloak winch the hero wore •« Marengo. The 
Emperor^i household were in nuurning The cavalcade was 
Bi ranged b^ order of the Oovemor m the following manner: 
The Abbe Vignali m his sacerdotal robes, with young Henry 
Bcrtranl at his side bi anng a holy wale- spiuikle: Doctors 
Ainott and Anloinmaichi, the persons enliusled with the super. 
mtenJence of the hearse, drawn by four horses led bv glooms, 
and psooited by twehe grenadier without aims on each side 
these last were to carry the coffin on their shoulders as sjon as 
the ruggedness of the raad prevented the hearse frora advancnig 
young Napoleon Bertrind and Marchand both on foot and by 
the side of the hearse, Counts Beriiand and Moniholon on horse 
back close behind the hearse , a part of tl e household of ihe 
Emj.eror, Countess Bertrand with her daughter Hortense in a 
calash drawn by two horses led b\ band b\ her domeslics who 
walked by the side ol the precipice the Empeior s horse led by 
his equerry Archambaud ; the officeis of maiine on hoiseback 
and on fool ; the officers of the siaff on liorsebit.k the niembers 
of the cou'ioil of the island, in like manner , General CoTin and 
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the Marquis Mmtchenu on hTstbatk , llie Rear Adminl aod 
thf Gneimr on hotaeliack , thi: inhabilanh of the isHnd 

The tiain set out in this order fiom Longwood, passed bv the 
barracks, and was met b> the gairiaDn, about two thousand five 
hundrLd in number diaivn up on the left of thp road as far as 
Htti i Gate Groups of musicians placed at difflrent distances 
added still more by the mournful airs vihich thej played, to the 
striking solemnity of the occasion When the tram had passed, 
the Iroopa followed and accompanied it to the burying place 
The dngoona marched first Then came the 20th regiment of 
iiifaiiiry, llie marines, the b6th, the volunteers of Si Helena, and 
lastly the companv of ro\al artillery with hfteen pieces of can- 
non Lady Lowe and her daughter were on the roadside at 
Huts Gate, in an open carriaue drawn bv two horses They 
were aKended by some domestics in mourning and folIoHid the 
procession at a distance lie hfteen pieces of artillery were 
ranged along the road, and the cannoneers were at their posts, 
readv to fire Having advanced ah ut a quarter of a m le be 
jond Hut s Gale, tlif hearse stopj.ed lie trojp'J halted and drew 
up in line of battle by the road-si !e The grenadiers then raised 
the coffin on their shoulders, and boie it thus to the place of m 
terment, by the new route which had been made on puipose on 
the declivity of the mountain. All the attendants alighted the 
ladies descended from their carnages and the procession followed 
the corpse without observing any regular order — Counts Ber 
Irand and Montholon, Marchand and young Napnlein Bcrtrand 
carried the four corners of the pall The coffin was put down 
on the side of the tomb, which was hung with black Near were 
seen the cords and pulleys which were !o lower it into the earth. 
Every thing had a sonihre aspect, all conspired to increase the 
melancholy and silent grief of the attendants. The coffin was 
then uncovered, the Abbe Vignali repeated the usual prayers, 
and the body uas let down into the grave, with the feet to the 
east. The artillery then fired three salutes in succession of fif- 
teen discharges each. The Admiral's vessel had fired during 
the march twenty-five cannon-shot from time to lime, A huce 
Blone, which was to have been employed in the building of the 
new house of the Emperor, was made use of to close his gr«vH. 
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This was also strenglhened by a stone-wall wjlh a covering of 
cement. Wliile this Has doing, the crowd fell upon (he willows, 
which the former presence of Napoleon had already rendered 
objects of veneration. Every one was ambitious to possess a 
branch or some leaves of these trees, which were henceforth to 
shadow the tomb of this great man ; and lo preserve them as a 
precious relic of so memorable a scene. The Governor and Ad- 
miral endeavored to prevent this mark of enthusiasm, bill in vain. 
The Governor however, took his revenge by interdicting all ac- 
cess to Ibe tomb, and surrounding it with a barricade, where he 
placed a guard (o keep off all intruders. The lomb of the Em- 
peror is about a league from Longwood. It is of a quadrangular 
shape, wider at top than at bottom : the depth is about twelve 
feet. The coffin is fi.xed on two strong pieces of wood, and is de- 
tached in its whole circumference. The French were not al- 
lowed to mark the spot with a tomb-stone or with any ijiscrip. 
lion. The Governor opposed this, as if a tomb-stone or any in- 
scription could tell the world more than they knew already. Sir 
Hudson Lowe had committed Buonaparte to the ground ; his 
task was ended ; but he proceeded to ransack his effects with the 
same rage and Jealousy as if he had been still alive, and refused 
the smallest trifle found among them, and that could be of no use 
to any one else, to the entreaties of his faithful followers. To 
make amends, however, he assured them thai they should soon be 
dismissed from ihe island with every attention ; and he sent them 
home in a crazy slore-ship. Anloinmarchi, on his return lo the 
Continent, could not procure an interview with Maria-Louisa; 
hut lie saw the Princess Pauline at Rome, and gave his mother 
It of all iHat her son had gone through. 
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WILL OF NAPOLEON. 

JV.ii 15(A AprU, 1821, al Loagreoad, Island of St. Selena. This it my Testa- 
ment, or Bet of my lost Witt. 
1. I die in tbc Apostolical Roman religion, in tlie bosom of irhlcli I woa 

born, more than fifty years since, 
a. It is my wish tha,t mj aahea may repose on the banks of the Seine, in 

the midst of tho French people, whom I have loTcd so well. 

3. I have always had reason to be pleased with my dearest wife, Mariii- 
Louis.!, I retitin for her, to my last moment, the moat tender sentiments — 
1 beseech her to walch, in order to preserve my son from the snares which 
yet environ his infancy. 

4. I recommend to my son, never to forget (hit he was born a French 
Prince, and never to iillow himself to become an instrument in the hiinda 
of the triumvirs who oppress the nations of Europe: he ought never to fight 
against France, or ityure her in any manner : he cught (o adopt my motto ; 
— "Euery thing for the Fieiuh People." 

5. I die prematurely, assassinated by the English oligarchy and its * • •. 
The English nation will not be slow in avenging me. 

6. The two untbrtunate results of the invasions of France, when she had 
still so iiitiny resources, are to be attributed to tlie treason of Marmont, 
Augereau, Talleyrand, and La Fayette. 

I foi^ive them — May the posterity of Prance filrpve them as [ do ! 

7. I thank my good ajid moat eioellent mother, the Cardinal, my brothers 
Joseph, Lucien, Jerome, Pauline, Caroline, Julie, Hortense, Catherine, Eu- 
gene, for the interest they have continued to feel for me. I pardon Louis 
for the libel he published in ISSO: it is replete with false assertions and 
falsified documenls. 

8. I disavow the -'MnaKScripl of St. Helena,'' and other worlts, under the 
title of Maxims, Snifings. &e., which persons have been pleased to publish for 
the last sis years. Such are not the rules which have guided my life. I 
Mused the Due d'Enghien to be nrrested and tried, because that at*p waa 
«Heutlal (o the safety, interest, and honor af the French people, when tk» 
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Count ct'Artois vras niainlainiiig, bj his own confession, sisty 
Paris. Under similar circHinstftucea, I should net in ihe same vaj, 

II. — 1. [ beqnffiith to my son the boxes, orders, nnd other articles; such 
ss my plate, field-bud, S:i<!dle9, apur^ ch;(.pel-phkto, books, linen which I have 
been accustomed to wo^tr and use, according to the list annii soil (aj. It U 
my wish that this slight bequest may be dear to him as coming from a fa- 
ther, of whom the whole world will remind him. 

2. I bequeath to Lady Holland the antique Cameo which Pope Pius VJ. 
gave nie at Tolentino. 

3. 1 bequeath to Count Montholon two millions of francs, an a proof of 
my satisfuotion for the filial attentions he has paid nie during six years, 
and as an indemnity fur the losses his residence at St, Helena h^is occasioned 

4. I bequeath to Count Bertrand five hundred thousand francs. 

5. I bequeath to Marchond, my first valet-de-chambre, four hundred 
thousand franca. The services he has rendered me are those of a friend ; it 
is my wish that he should marry the widow, nister, or daughter of an officer 
ofmy Old Guard, 

6. Item. To St. Denis, one hundred thousand francs. 

7. Item. To Novarre (Noverraij, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. Item. To Pieron, one hundred thousand iWncs. 

9. Item. To Archainbaud, fifty thousanil ftiincs. 

10. Item. To Cursof, twenty-tive thousand fVatios. 

11. Item, To Chandellier, twenty-five thousand francs. 

la. To the Abbe Vipnali, one hundred thousand (Vanes. It is my wish 
that he should build bis house near tlie Ponte Novo <ti Rostino. 
!3, [tem. To Count Las Cases, one hundred thousand fr,incs. 

14, Item, To Count Lnvalette, one hundred thousand franca, 

15. Item. To Larr^, siirgeon-in-ehief, one hundred thousand francs. — 
He is the most virtuous man 1 have known, 

10. Item, To Gener^il Brayher, one hundred thousand francs. 

17. Item, To General Le Fevre DesnoueWes, one hundred thousand 

IS. Item. To General Drouot, one hundred thousand fmnes. 

10. Item. To General Cambrono, one hundred thousand francs. 

Eft. Item. To the children of General Mouton Duvernet, one hundred 
thousand tVanca, 

21. Item. Tothecbildrcnof the braveLabedoyfire. one hundred thous.and 
francs. 

2% Item. To the children of General Girard. killeil at Ligny, one hun- 
dred thousaad fVancs. 

23. Item. To the children of General Chartrand, one hundred tbousand 
francs, 

24. Item. To the children of the virtuous General Travot, one hundred 
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25. Item. To General Lallcmaml, the elder, one liundred lbousa::i 

26. Hem. To Count Real, one hundred thousand francs. 

27. Item. To Costa do Basielica, in Corsica, one hnndred thousand 
francs. 

2S. Item. To General Cliiusel, one hundred thousand friinos. 

29. Iten. To Baron de Meiineval, one hundred thousand ll'ancs 

30. Item. To Arnault, the author of Marina, one hundred fhouaand 
francs. 

31. Item. To Colone! Marbot, one hundred thouannd francs. — I recom- 
mend him to continue to write in defence of the glorj of the French armies, 
and to confound their calumiiialors and apostates 

32. Item. To Baroa Bignon, one hundred thousimd francs.^ recommend 
him to write the history of French diplomacy from 1799 to 1S15. 

33. Hem. To Pog^i di Talavo, one hundred thousand francs. 

34. Item. To Snt^eon Emmery, one hundred thousand francs. 

35. These annis will be raised from the sis millions which 1 deposited on 
leaving Paris in 1S15 ; and from the interest at the rate of 5 per cent, since 
July, 1S15. Theaccount thereofwill be settled with the baniser by Counts 
Montholon and Bertrand, and Marcband. 

3G. Whatever that deposit may produce heyond the sum of fiTC million 
six hundred thousand francs, which haye been above disposed of, stall be 
distributed as a gratuity amongst the wounded at the battle of Waterloo, 
nnd amongst theoSicera and soldiers of the b^vttalion of the Isle of Elba, ac- 
cording to a scale to be determined upon by Montholon, Bertrand, Drouot, 
Cambrone, and the surgeon Larrey. 

37. These legacies, in case of death, shall be paid to the widows and chil- 
dren; and in deEiult of such, shall revert to the bulk of my property. 

llf. — I. My private domain being my property, of which I am not aware 
tliat any French law has deprived me, an account of it will be required 
from the Baron de la Bouillerie, the treasurer (hereof: it ought to amount 
to more than two hundred milliona of francs; namely, 1. The portfolio, con- 
taining the savings which I made during foarteen years out of my civil list, 
which savings amounted to more than twelve millions per annum, if my 
memory be good. 2. The produce of this portfolio. 3. The furniture of 
my palaces, such as it was in 1814, including the palaces of Rome, Florence, 
and Tnrin. All (his fumilure was purchased with monies accruing from 
the civil list. 4. The proceeds of my houses in the kingdom of Italy, such 
as money, phile, jewels, furniture, equipages; the accounts of which will be 
rendered by Prince Eugene and the steward of the crown, C.irapagnoni. 
Napoleos. 



2. I bequeath my private domiiin, one half to the surviving officers and 
Boldiers of the French army who have fought nnce 179S to 1815, foi th* 
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glorj' and the inilcpcndence of the nation ; the distribution to be mode in 
proportion to their appointments upon actiTe aervioe; and one-half tfl the 
towns and distriotaofAlsiice, Lortiiine, Fraiiohe-Coint*, Burgundy, the fsla 
of France, Champagne Forest, Dftuphin6, whichmay have suffered byeifher 
of the invasions. There ahali be previously set apiirt from this sum, one 
million for the town of Brienne, and one millioa for that of M£rL 1 ap- 
point Counts Menlholon and Berirind, and Marchand, the eiecutors of my 
Till, 

This present will, wholly written with my own hand, la signed and sealed 
with my own arms. 

IL, S.) N,1P0I,E0N. 



Ijineivrmd, Inland of SI. Ilflena, 
Ihis (5th A|iiil, 1831. 
1,-1. The consecrated vessels which have been in use at my chapel at 

8. I direct Ablj6 Vignaii to preserve them, and to deliver them to my son 
when he shall reach the age of sixteen years, 

11. — I. My arms ; that is to say, my sword, that which I wore at Auster- 
litz, the sabre of Sobiesky, my dagger, my hroad-sword, my hanger, my two 
pair of Versailles pistols, 

2. My gold dressing-case, that which I made use of on the morning of 
Ulm and of AusWrliti, of Jena, of Eylaa, of Priedknd. of the Island of Lo- 
b,iu, of the Mosltwo, of Montmirail. In this point of view it is my wish that 
it may be precious in the eyes of my son, (It has been deposited with Coant 
BerCrand since 1314,) 

3. I chai^ Count Bertrand with the care of preserving these objects, 
and of conveying tliem to my son when he shall attain the ^ge of sixteen 

III,— 1. Three small mahogany boxes, containing, the first, thirty.three 
snuff-boxes or comfit-boites ; the second, twelve hoses with the Imperial 
arms, two small eye-glasses, and four boxes found on the table of Loiiia 
XVIII. in the Thuilleries, on the 20th of March, 1315; the third, three 
snuff-boxes, ornamented with silver medals habitually used by the Em- 
peror; and sundry articles for the use of the toilet, according to the list 
numberedl. 11, III. 

S, My fleld-beds, which I used in all my campaigns. 

3. My field-telescope, 

4. My dressing-case, one of each of my uniforms, a dozen of shlrla, and a 
somplete set of each of my dresses, and generally of cv«ry thing used in my 
toilet, 

5. My wash-hand-stand, 

6. A small clock which is in my bed-chamber at Longwood. 
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7. My Iwo watches, and Ihe chain of the Empress's hair. 

8. 1 entrust the aire of these articles to Murchiind, my principal valot- 
de-chambre, and direct him w convey thera to luy son when he shall attain 
the age of sisteen years, 

iV. — 1. My cabinet of medals. 

S. My plate, and my Sevres china, which I used at St. Helena. (List B 
MdC). 

3. I request Count Montholon to take care of these articles, and to con 
TCy them to my son when he shall attain the age of siileen years. 

V. — 1. My three saddles and bridles, my spurs whieli I used at St. 
Helena. 

S. My fowling-pieces, to the number of five. 

3. I charge my cknssaiir, Noverraz, with the care of these articles, and di- 
rect him to convey them to my son when he shall attain the age of sixteen 

VE. — 1. Four hundred volumes, selected from those in my library which 
I hfive been acuustomed to use the most. 

a. I direct SL Denis to take cure of thera, and to convey them to my son 
when he shiJl attain the age of sixteen years. 

Natoleon. 



L^ST (A). 

1. None of the articles which have been asod by me shall be sold ; the 
residue shall be divided amongst the executors of my will and mj brothers. 

a. Marchand shall pi-eserve my hair, and cause a bracelet to be made of 
it, with a little gold clasp, lo be sent to the Empress Maria-Louisa, to my 
mother, and to each of my brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, the Cardinal ; 
and one of larger size for my son. 

3. Marchand will send one pair of my gold shoe-bucWes lo Prince 
Joseph. 

4. A small pair of gold knec-buoklcs to Prince Luclen. 

5. A gold collar-clasp to Prince Jerome 



List (A). 
lauentoir/ of my Effects, mkich Mardiaitd mil! late care of and eonvep to nj 

1. My silver dressing-case, that which is on my table, furnished with all 
lt> aten^ls, razors, ke. 

a. My aLiram-clock ; it is the alarum-clock of Frederick 11. which I took 
at Potsdam (in bos No. HI.) 

3. IMj two watches, wi(h the chain of the Empres.s's hair, and a chaiaof 
niv ■■«n hidr for the other watch : MiiiohHml will get it nmdo at Paris. 
vii,. iri. 91 ^a 
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4. My two seaU (one the seal of France, conbiined in box No. III.) 

5. The smiill gold dock which is now in my be J-cha ruber. 

6. My wash-hanJ-Bland and its nater-jug. 

7. My night-tables, those 1 used in France, ani! my silver-gilt bidet. 

8. My two iron bedsteads, my mattresses, and my coverlets, it' th«y can 
be preserved. 

9. My three silver decanters, which held my eau-de-vie, and which my 
chcsseurs carried in the tield. 

10. My French telescope. 

11. My spurs, two pair, 

12. Three mahogany boxes, No. I. II. III., oontfuning my snuff-boiea and 
other articles. 

13. A silver-gilt perfuming pan. 

Bmlij Lineji. 



Sis cravats. 

Six napkins. 

Sis pair of silk stockings. 

Fonr blnok stocks. 

Sis [lair of under-stockings. 

Two pnir of cambric sheets. 

Two pillow-cases. 

Two dressing-gowns. 

Two pair of night-drawers. 

One pair of braces. 

Four pair af while kerseymere breeches and vest; 

Sis madm-i. 

Sis flannel waisteoals. 

Fooi' pair of drawers. 

Six pair of gaiters. 

One smidl bos filled with my snuff. 

One gold knee-buoltle, i 

One pair gold knee-buckles, > '^"'"*'"«^'" 

One pair gold shoc-bucklea, ' 

One uniform of the Chasseurs. 

One ditto Grenadiers. 

One ditto National Guard. 

Two hats. 

One green-and-grey great coat. 

One blue cloak (tliat nhkh 1 had at Marengoj. 
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One anble green pelisaf 
Tivo p^iir of shots. 
Two pair of bools. 
One pair of slippera. 
8U belts. 



L,ST(E). 

lai'oilory of llis Effeds tclikli I hfl iVi I'le possession of Momimr Ike Count de 

Turenne. 

One sal)re of Soblesky. (It is, by raistalie. inserted in List (A), that be- 
ing the sabre which the Emperor wore 
at Aboukir, luid wliiek ia in the bands 
of Count Bertraud.) 

One Grand. Collar of tLe Legion of Honor. 

One Bword of silrer-gilt. 

One Consular sword. 

One sword of steel. 

One Telyet belt. 

One Collar of the Golden Fleece 

One small dressing-case of stecL 

One night-lamp of silver. 

One handle of an antique sabre 

One hat d la Henry IV. and a toqne.* The lace of the Emperor. 

One small cabinet of medals. 

Two Torkey carpets. 

Two mantles of crimson seWef. embroidered, with vesta, and small- 

1 give to my son the sabre of Soblesky. 

Do. the Collar of the Legion of Honor- 

Do. tbe sword silver-gilt. 

Do the consular a word. 

Do the steel sword. 

Do. the collar of the Golden Fleece. 

Do. the bat a la Henry IV. and the toque. 

Do. the golden dreasing-onse for the teeth, whieh is In tli( 

hands of the Dentist 
To the Empress Maria-Looisa, my lace. 
To Madame, the silver night-Limp. 
To the Cardinal, the small steel dresslag-c.ase. 
To Prince Eugene, the wax-eandlostick, silver gilt. 

* A velvet tiat, with a flat crown, and brjin^ lurned a^ 
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To the Pvincfca Piiuliiie, the small c;ibiiiBt of mcdiils. 

To the Glueen of Naples, a smnll Turkey cirpcl. 

To Ihe Queen Hortense, a small Turkey oirpBt. 

To Prince Jei'ome, the handle of the untique subre. 

To Pi'iiice Joseph, an embruidei'ed mantle, vest, and saiall-clolhes. 

To Prince Lucien, an ombroidci'eil mantle, vest, and smull-tlotlies. 



Thia 24lh of ApiU, IS^l, Longwood, 
Tills is m:j CtidiCil, or Ad of my last Will. 

Upon the funds remilfed in gold to the Empi'Pss Mai^a-Louisi, my Tery 
dear and well-bclOTcd spouse, at Orleans, in 1SI4, she remains in mj- debt 
tvo milliiins, of irhich I dispose by the pi'esent Codicil, for (be pnrpose of 
ifcompcnsing my most faithful servants, whom moreoTer I recommend to 
the prottetion of my dear Mariii-Louxsii. 

1. I recommend to the Empi-esa to tsiose the income of thiriy thousand 
francs, which CoanC Bertnind possessed in Ibe Duchy of Parma, and 
upon the Mont-Napoleon at Milan, to be restored to him, as well as tKo ar- 
rears due. 

y. J in;ilte the some recommendation to hor with reginl to (lie Duke of 
Istria, Duroe's daughter ind oth'rs of mv servants ivho huTC continued 
faithful to me, and nho have nevei ce^ed to be dear to me she knows 

3. Out of the aboic mentioned two millioni I beq^iieith Ihiee hundred 
thousand francs to Count Bertrand of wbmh he mil lodge one hundred 
thousand in the treasurer's chest, to bo employed in legacies of conscience, 
according to my di)ipositions. 

4. I bequeath two hundred thonsandlVancslo Count Montholon, of which 
he win Jodge one hundred thousand in the treasurer's chest, for the same 
purpose as above-mentioned. 

5. Item, two hundred thousand fi-anes to Count Las Cases, of which he 
will lodge one hundred thousand in the treasurer's chest, for the same pm-- 
pose as above-mentioned. 

G. Item, 10 Marchand one hundred thousand francs, of which be will 
pLice Itfty tltousand in the trcixsurer's chest, for the same purpose as above- 
mentioned. 

7. To Jean Jerome Levi, the Mayor of Ajaecio at the commencement of 
the Revolution, or to his widow, children, or grand-childrco, one hundred 
thousand francs. 

S. To Duroe's daughter, one hundred thousand francs, 

8. To the Son of BessiSres, Duke of Istria, one hundred thousand 
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12, Item, one tiandi'cd thousand francs ; that is to say : — 
Twtnty-five thoaij;ind (o Pieron, my niailre de liolel. 
Twenty-five thouaaad to Noverraz, my ehassair, 
Twecty-IiTe thousand to St. Denis, the keeper ofmy books. 
Twen-ty-five thtmsand to Santini, my former door-keeper. 

13. It^iu, one hundred thousand francs ; that is lo say ; — 
Forty thoiisaiid to Planat, my orderly oiBcer. 

Twenty thousand to Hebert, lately housekeeper of Riunbonillel, and 

who helongel to my chamber in Epypt. 
Twenty thousand to LiTigii^, who was lately keeper of one of my sta- 
bles, and who was my puiufar in Egypt. 
Twenty thousand to Jeanet Dervieus, who was overseer of the sta- 
bles, and served me in Egypt. 
11. Two hundred thousand franca shall be distributed in alms to the in- 
habitants of Brienne-le-Chftteau, who have suffered most. 

15. The three hundred thousand francs remaining shall bedistributed to 
the ofSccrs iind solJiers of the battalion of my gnard at the Island of Elbii 
who may be now alive, or to their widows and children, in proportion ta 
heir appointmouts, and according to an estimate which shall be t\ti\ by 
my testamentary executors; (hose who have suffered amputation, or have 
been severely wounded, shall receive double ; the estimate to be fised by 
Larrey and Emmery. 

This codicil is written entirely with my own hand, sigued.and sealed with 

Napof.eon. 



This a4lh Aliril, 1H2I, Lnngwnod. 

This is my Codicil, or Note of tug lost Will. 

Out of the settlement of my civil list of Italy, such as money, jewels, 
plate, linen, equipages, of which the Viceroy is fbe depository, and which 
belonged to me, I dispose of two millions, which I bequeath to my most 
ftilhfu! servants. I hope that, without availing hiuisBlf of any reason to 
the contrary, my son Eugene Napoleon will pay them faithfully. He can- 
not target the forty millions which I gave him in Italy, and in the distribu- 
tion of the inheritjknce of his mother. 

1. Out of these two millions, I bequeath to Count Bertrand three hun- 
dred thousand tVancs, of which he will deposit one hundred thousand in the 
Ireaaurer'a chest, to be applied according to my dispositions in payment of 
legacies of consoience. 

a. To Count Monthoion, two hundred thousand francs, of wbich he will 
depolit one hundred thousand in the ohest, for the same purpose as above- 
mentioned. 

3, To Count Las Cases, two hundred thousand francs, of which he will 
deposit one hundred thoueand in the chest, for the same purpose as above- 
inentioned. „ _ 
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4. To Marehiiiiil. one bundi-ed thnusimil frmcs, of which he will deposLI 
fifty thoitstinii in the chest, ibr the ainie purpose ui above-memioncd. 

5. To Count Liivalotle, one hundred thousiiud francs. 

" 6. To Genonil Hogendorf, of HolUiid. my aiile-dc-camp, who has retired 
to the Braiils, one hundred thousand francs. 

7 To Diy aide-de-camp, Corbinean, fifty thouaand francs. 

8 To my aide-dc-diimp, General Ciiffnrelli, fifty thoiisind francs. 

9. To my nide-de-camp, Dejenn, fifty thousand francs. 

10. To Percy, surgeon-in-eliief at Waterloo, fifty thousand fraaca. 

11. Fifty thouaind fmnos, that is to say: — 
Ten Ihousiind to Pitron, my muitre d'hfitel. 
Ten thousand lo St. Denis, my bead cliosseur. 
Ten thousand to Noverrai. 

Ten thousand to Cursot, my clerk of the kitchen. 
Ten thooannd to Archnmbaud, my piqaexT, 
IS. To Baron de Mennevalle, fifty thoosand francs. 

13. To the Duke dTatria, boh of Bessifires, fifty thousand francs. 

14. To the daughter of Duroo, fifty tbousand franca. 

15. To the children of Liibedoycrc. fifty thousand IVancs. 

16. To the children of Mouton DuTernel, fifty thouaand francs. 

17. To tlie children of ihe brave u.nd virtuous General Travot, fifty tlou 

18. To the children of Chartnind, fifty thousand francs. 

19. To General Cambrone, fifty thousand francs. 

20. To General LefeTre Desnouettea, fifty thousand franca 

ai. To be distributed amongst such proscribed persona aa wander in for- 
eign coiintries, whelher they be French, Italians, Bel^aus, Dutch, Spaniah, 
or inhabitants of the departments of the Rhine, under the directions of my 
eiecntors, and upon their orders, one hundred thousand ihuics. 

S3. To be diatnbuted amongat those who suffered amputation, or were 
severely wounded at Ligny or Waterloo, who may be still living, according 
to lists drawn up by my executors, to whom shall be added Cambrone, Lar- 
rey, Percy, and Emmery. The Guards shall be paid double ; those of the 
Island of Elba, rguadruple; two hundred thousand francs. 

This Codicil is written entirely witli my own hand, signed, and sealed 
with my arma. 

Napoleoh. 



This is a third CoiKcU to wiy WHI of the 15/ft of April. 

1. Amongst the diamonds of the Crown which were delivered up in 1S14, 
there were some to the value of five or sis hundred thousand francs, not 
belonging 10 it, but which formed part of mj private property ; repossession 
clall be obtained of iheni in order to discharge my legacies. 

3. I had in the hands of the banker Torlonia, at Rome, bills of ezchang* 
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VOLUME I. 



CHAPTER I. 

BiHTH of Napoleon, his parentage and family, I — his illuslrious anrratry, 1- 
curious [pque»t of the Abbot Gregurio Buonaparte, inscription in (he church of 
San MiniaW, 3 — Buonaparte's JisrcgarJ of Jescent, 4 — his early years, described 
by himself; 5 — entm the school at Brienne, his poverty, 9 — proliciency in ma- 
Inematics, 10 — warlilie amosempnla, attacli on a snow-brt, Pichegrn his private 
tutor, 11 — MaJame de Brienne, characteristic reply of young Napoleon, ois re- 
moval to the military school at Paris, 13 — his fame predicted by his master, Le- 
guille, 13 — obtains a brevet of lieutenancy in the regiment of La F6re, death of 
bis father, his first garrison duly, V3 — narrowly escapees drowning at Lyons, 
maile a captain at Grenohle, disbands Uie regiment of La F£re for ill conduct, 14 
— gains a gold medal from the college at Lyons, Talleymnd's servility, 14, 15 — 
History of Corsica composed by Napoleon, his ardent defence of republican- 
lain, 15 — is aeciJentally prevented from publishing it, IG — prints a pamphlet 
against M. Buttafoco, the Corsican deputy, whilst lodging at a barber's at AuK- 
Onne, 16 — is disliked lor his reserve, calls there on his way to Marengo, IT — 
occurrences during his stay at Auionne, his disputntinn with the aristocrats, 17 
— General Paoli rec^led to Corsica, 19 — Buonaparte visits the island, quiets a 
tumult at Ajaccio, 19 — is accusetl of having incited It, goes to Paris to defend 
himself, eieeases of die French popnlacB, 2CC— drawing-room politics, 31 — Buo- 
naparte returns to Corsica, Joins Admiral Truguet in an attach on Sardinia, his 
first military enterprise, &3— failure of Paoli'a attempt to wrest Coraca from 
France, 33, 34— his flight to England and death, ai— revolt at Marseilles, Buo- 
naparte sent to quell it, 26 — surrender of Toulon, SB— fiJIa in love with Made- 
inoiaellB Clary. afterwMila the wife of Bernadotle, 37. 

CHAPTER II. 

History of Corsica, 28 — revolt anainst Genoa, heroism of the Coraicans, an- 
nexation to l-'rance, 30— Baron Nieuhoff proclaimed kins', 33— Pascal Paoli 
declared Urst magistrate, his conflict with Matras, is defeated, 33— death of Ma- 
tras, end of the civil war. exploits of Paoli, 34— negociations for the transfer of 
Cordca to France, spirited resistance of the people. 35 — defeat of ChanveliuB' 
expedition, conduct or the English cabinet, 36— Paoli conquered by the French 
eipedition under De Vault, repairs to London, his reception, 37— insurrection 
in Nioli, cruelties of the French, 37— views of the court at Versailles, 38— anec- 
dotes of the peasantry, efiecis ofthc revolution on the people, return of Paoli to 

.1.. :..i„.i L: .u.._;__.: .!__ "o •'()_ia opposed by the higher classea, 

d appeals to Ilia couutrymeu, takea 
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BasUa in conjunction with AJmiral Hooil, 39 — proposes to oflVr the crown to 
tho Kinf! of Englanil, who accepw il, 3ft— i» inviled by hini to Lonilon. where 
hailiea, 40 — aniither insurrection, anJ the island again anneii>(l to the Prt-nch 
Tppublic, execution ofGiatTeri, geographical sitnation and slBtieticB of Corsica. 41 
— coneiileratiuns on |)nlitica] economy, Eileily of the modern doctrines, 43. 43 — 
shrewd remark of Artlinr Youn;; on non-cultivation of land, 43 — Buonaparte'* 
plan tor improving Corsica, 44— his attachment to that coontry, 45. 

CHAPTER III. 

Preliminary remarks on Ihr l-'rpncii Revolution, 46. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Aeccsaion and marriage of Louis XVI., 74 — assembling of the States-GtenenJ 
in 11^, 75 — ili5pu(«s as to the mode of voting, 7B— first formaUon of the na- 
tional assembly, 7C— their hall closed by the king. Jeulare their silting perma- 
nent, 77— Louis commands them to separate, Mitabeau's reply, 77, !«— the de- 
puties decree their inviolability, 78 — ilistnissal of Necker, and assembling of the 
noblesso, headed by the Duke of Orleans, his conduct in the revolution, ?J — 
troops collected at Versailles, 80 — agitated state of Paris, the natural focus of the 
revolution, nhja capital is always so, SO — change of ministers and banishment 
of Necker, 81— conmct lietween the people and Lambese's dragoons, SJ — the 
latter attacked by the guards, 83, 83 — the king rejects (he prayer of the assem- 
bly to dismiss his troops, the assembly proclaims the lesponsilHlity of ministers, 
its sittSnas permanent, and La Payette vice-president, 83, 84--«rinbi( of the 
PariMans", 85— storming and aurrendor of the Baatillo, 86, 87— terrific triumphal 

Croeesaon, 89 — warlike preparations of the court, 89 — the king visits the assetn- 
ly, ftO— enters Paris, 9i— commotions in tha provinces, 91— recall of Necker, 
his character, 93 — promulgation of the declaration of lights, gama-laWB anil feu- 
dal rights ubolishcif, K— effects of these acts in France, 93 — oppressiveness of 
the old system described, 95— disorders at Paris, counter-revolutionary pn^ecls 
of the court,l04 — visit of the women-mob to Versailles, 105 — engagement with 
the military, attack on the palace, iOG— the r^yal family return to Paris, 107^ 
financial difficulties of the nation, appropriation of the church property, 107— 
issue of asaignats, 107— ieto in celebration of the taking of the Bastille, 109. 

CHAPTER V. 

Coalition against Prance, Ill-state of parties reviewed, 112— the clergy, 115 
—attacks on kinely povser, 116 — apology for kings, 117— death of Mirabeau, 118 
—orjinnization of Uie emigrants, declaration of Mantua, 119—foreign contingents 
for invading Prance, 1 19 — attempted flight of the royal family, 120 — they are 
brought liack to Paris,l3l — appearance of the republican party, l'23— Monsieur 
iirrives at Brussels, assumes tho title of n^ent, 123 — declaration of Pilnifc! in 
favor of Louis, threats of the allied sovereigns, troops levied by the asseuibly, it 
is dissolved by the king, 1^, 124— npening of the new assembly, its popular 
Liharacter, 135 — clubs and parties, 136— war declared against the allies, 137— 
attainder of the king's brothers, confiscation of em^rant property, change of 
ministry, characters of Duttiouriez and Roland, IS^—national vanity of the 
French, 128— disposition of their forces, 129— failure of tbe invaaon of the 
Netherlands, vigorous measures of the assembly, 129, 130 — dismissal of the min- 
istry. Mallet du Pan deputed to the allies, La Payette demands the suppression 
of the Jacobins, 130-^hrcatening viat of the populace to the assembly, 131— 
attack on the palace of Thiullcries, 131— last elTorta of the constitutionalists in 
Ikvor of the king, 133— parly of the Gironde, 133— advance of the allies, mani- 
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I^TDEX. 46B 

fi'sto ofttir Dude nf R[Mnsi-lr[i. VM, i;!.j— GirnnilislK rrsnlvp to cMlironp the 
kins, !•'" — allacli irn the ThuillrrioR hj liip jioiiplp, T39— the kinn rppnirs to the 
le!.risliitiveaaapmWy,U[)— furioUHfunfiic-llulwmithrpopulnt-cnniJlheSwiRs, 140 
— ohan|!c of iPivprninPnl, thn kinfi i(ii]>riBonnl in (hr tpiiipip, FaycltP attempts it 
counter -movpiiient, his polilical character onlinmlffll, 141 — ailvanie of the invaiJ- 
iniT arniT, Fajretle attempts to fly to Ami-rica, in tukm by tho Aiislrians, anil iiii- 
priKoneif, 143— acta of the popular party at Paris. 143— the fronlier pnaeecl liy 
the PruBMans, l44^Longmj and Verilun taken, 144 — massacre of the royalialB 
at Paris, 144, 145 — uonimencpnicnt of the TPian of terror, 145— Dumouriez np- 
pointeil to Fonininiiil the urmy of the Moselle, rapiitily of his operations, 147 — is 
joineil by Kellerinann anil Bournonville, tattle of Valmy, 148— the allies repass 
the Rhine, uniiersal success of the French armiis, 149. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Meeting of the National Convention, Rohespierre accused by Lonvet, ISO- 
Marat's defence of his party, 151 — sketch of his character, 151 — preparations for 
the king's trial, 15'3—Jiscosery of Ihe secret cabinet, 153— discUBsionson Ibeal- 
tain<ler of the liing, 154— Robespierre's reasoning considered, tSG — doctrine of 
royal inviolabililT, 157 — Buonaparte's opinion of^e treatment of LonisXVL, 159 
— -beharioron hia trial, 16(1 — his condemnation, atdng of the couTention descril> 
ed, 160 — execution of Louis, 163-^ts effects on F.nrope and on French parties, 
lti3, 161 — Marat's proscriptions, 167—DumourirarejoinB the army of BelKiom,I6S 
— defeats the Austriana at Mans, the French masters of the I^w Countries at the 
close of the campaign, commei>c«nient of dissenuons between Dumonriez and 
the Jacobins, ]6!t — England joins the coalition against France, 169 — Spain, the 
Pope, and Naples, join the Ipagoe, 170— fiinniilaiiie array against the lepnblic, it 
levies 300,000 men, arl.itrary proposal of the mountain party, 170, 171— advance 
of the allies, defeat of Miranda at Liege by the Austrians, 171— -Dumoutiez 
placed at the head of the Belijic troops, Jacohin plot against the convention frus- 
troloJ, 173— insurrection in La Vendue, 173— Dumooriez detcatiid by the Aus- 
trians at Nerwinde, and resolves lo betray his country, 174— is summoned ivy 
the convention, 175— joins the Auxlriana, is condemned as a traitor, coinmitlee 
of public safety formed, and theDubeof Orleans and the Bourbons banisbiil. L75 
—furious conflict of parties at Paris, 176— fiill of the Girondists, 177— Mnrnl 
assasiuniiled by Charloltc Corday, formidable revdlasgainst the Convention, 177, 
178 — success of the Yendeans, and disasters of the French armies, 179 — ilanger- 
ous situation of the Convention, ITTt— Danlfln'a oath, enei^tic projwsilion of 
BarrAre, 180 — its prodigious effects, 181 — suppression of the insurrections, 181 — 
success of the lepulilicans against ^e allies, 183 — fi^w-iouB proceedings of the 
Convention, 181— Maria Antoinette behesdeit, IS5 — execution of twenty-one 
Oirondins, 185— continuance of the reign of Uirror under Robespierro, ISfi— bis 
character, 1S7— his interview with Dnnton, 189— the latter executed, 190— St. 
Juat and Conthon, 190— attempt on tiie lite of Robespierre, 191— celebration of 
the now religions worship of the Convention, 192— another law of blood en- 
BcU,f, 193— approaching fall of Robespierre, 104— is denounced, 19G— arr.'st of 
Robespierre, he is rescued by the commune of Paris, 197— Henriot outlawe.1 by 
the Convention, preparations for a conflict, 198 — capture of Robespierre and the 
conspirators, 198— their execution, 199— end of the reign of terror, 20O— cause 
of the excesses of (he Revolution investigated, 201. 

CHAPTER Vir. 

Toulon ai'pn up to the English, 207— hrsieied by the Fren.'h, 20R— arrival 
of Napoloon Buoni^parlP, takes the eiioimand of the arlillery. 209— bis plan of 
attack adu|ileJ, 'JIO— arrival of Dugouimier, 211— his suc.-«sifol attnck on tha 
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La Vfaite, K8 — Iriiil and condemnation uf Cartlcr, 230 — counter-revolutionary 
eiceasea, 931 — Jacobin altocli on the convention, 233 — peace concluded with 
Spain and Prussia, 233— the ftuilicron esiipdif.ion, 234 — unaucci»aful attempt 
to diaiiim tlia aoctions, 23G — ^Napolfou inlruaced with the command against 
them, 338— BUiicceda in rliapiTsing them, snd is clioaen commander of the nrnij 
of the interior, ill— difficuiti™ of hie situation, 3E2— his firal in(*rviev» with 
Mailamc Beauharnoia, aflcrwarda the Emmras Josephine, 243 — is appointed io 
the chief command of the army in Italy, 2H. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Napolcxm joins the army at Nice, Its defective stale, 245 — atrcngth of the 
allied forces under Benulieu, 21G—Nii|)a1eon orders an ailvanee, his addrf as to 
the soldim, 210, 947— victory of Moiilenotle, 34!)— victory of Millesimo, 250 
—brilliant action at Dego, 350— arrival of the French on the BUmmil of Monte- 
lenioto, its deaeent to the plaina of Piedmont, 251— battle of Mondovi, 259— an 
armistice prapoacd hy Sanlinia, and the kin? ai'cciles from the coalition, 353— 
Buonuprto's proi'.lamation atChi'raseo, 951 — paaBajre of the I'o at Placenza, 35fl 
— Luharpe accidentally killed whilst reconnoit.irinT. 237— Berthier aoccc'iils 
Laharpe, submission of the state of Parjna, its c.hoiceat paintings sent to P..ri3, 
357— they have not aided the arts there, source of the f.uluro Invcstigatod. 25^. 

CHAPTER X. 

Campaign in Italy continued, brilliant exploit at the bridge of Locli, 3(i9 — 
couraaeoUB behavior of Lnnnea and Napoleon, 9(>3^Buoiiajiarte entiTs Mi- 
lan, dtl- his order of the day, 3&4— revolt of Pavia, SfiO— its suppreasion, 2li7 
— Napoleon enters the Venetian territory, his proclamation lo tlie people, 2n8 — 
neutmlity stipulated, 268 — the Austrians beaten on the Mincio, narrow escape 
of Buonaparte, 9(i9— he Ibrms a body-guant in consequence, 370 — Masaena en- 
ters Verona, 270— an armistice proposed by Naples, Bcaulieu recjiUcd and auc- 
eeedei] l<y Melos, 271- Lannesenlers Ar^nala, and Mural proceeds to Gt-noa, 272 
— Napoleon arrives at Moilena, ia enthuaiaatically receiveJ, 973 — enters Boloiina 
in triumph, 373— an armistice concluded with Kiimc, Napoleon jiasses the. )pen- 
nines, 2|4-— Murat surprises Leahorn, seizure of English merchamlise, citadel 
of Milan capitulates, 374— failure of an attempt by Andreossy to surprise 
Mantua, 275. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Advance of the Austrians under General Wurmaer to the Tyrol, 377 — mas- 
lerly nianteuvrea of Napoleon, 27S— l«ttl,> of Lonalo. 98l>-hattlf of CastJL'- 
tone. 2«ti— lotreut uf the Austrians, 3S2— Mautua blocbadal by the French, 283 
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—general ilisposition of their nnnics, 2^11— ilpfimt of Wunnspr at Rovefalo, 385— 
baltte of BiiH^tnc), 287— critical ailualimi .if Wurnis.T, '287— Imttle of SI. GeorEe's, 
Ihe town lilockjidud by ttin Kri^npli, i!S8 — oiiiTatioiis of tfie cauipnign in Ger- 
manj, 2B!>— Picihet'rn clrivEn htck by tliu AiwtrUins, an arniislicD signal, Piche- 
gru lemoveil, anil Moniau appointnil to sui^ccihI him, S^, SDO — renoivat of hog- 
tililica oti the Rhine, 390 — ewcL'SGra of Moreau anil Disaain, !2'J3 — surrender of 
Frankfort. Kcenigstein, and >Vurtzbur^, to Jonnlin, 393 — the Saxon troopB 
aliandon the Austriona, S94— hnltlc of Nerpaheim, 394— Tctreut of the Archduts 
Charles, 2!)5— paBBPs the Danube and <lclV>ats Jourdan, 296— the French divi- 
Biona cross the Danube. 39S— I.alour driven from Frieiliiarg by the Aiutrians, 396 
— ce1e)irah<d retreat of Moreau, 297- Kehl and Huninijucn taken by the Aus- 
trixns, 298— Alvjnzi appointed to the coiuinanil in Ital;^, 298— ia defeated by 
Napoleon at VLCer.ia, 399— VuulioiB repulseil on tlie Avisio. and the French fall 
bneli to gapport him, 299— Napobton's reproof to Vauhois' division, its eirect, 300 
—buttle of Caldiero, Alvinxi victiiriuuK, and Napoleon returns to Verona, UOl— 
dJHumIt Hitualion of the ariiiies, murmurs of (he aoldiery, 3ai—Napo1«on an- 
swers them, 303— aiEiBlerty movement of Napoleon, 309— is succeaaful at nil 
poiniB, 304^his bravery at the bridge of Arcole, 305— Akina ahandona Cal- 
ciieru, 305— the Pn'nch army re-enter Verona in triumph, 308— fonnidable pre- 
pirationa tor a new campign, :U8— bostilitjee again commenced, 399— battle of 
kivoli, 310 — aiaoal defeat of tho Austriuns, Huonaparte wounded, 311 — FinverB 
endeuvors to reTieve Mantua, 3lS — ia followed liy Napoleon, deft'ated, and com- 
pelled to capitulate, 313— proposal for the surrendur of Mantua, 313— Buona- 
Parle's generosity to Wutmser, 314— till of Mantua, 3!4. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Politics of the Vatican, 315 — war declared, advance of a French division on 



harangues and then liliorates hin priEoners, 317 — the Pope's troops under Colli 
aorroundodand Lorttto taken, 3l8--Na|ioleon's proelamaljon in behalf of the en- 
iled priesthood, 320— treaty of 'I'olentino, 331— Napoleon returns to Mantua, 333 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Tha Archduke Charlra takes the command of the armies in Italy, 334— Na- 
poleon's plaji for the campaign, is thwartixl by the Directory, 325 — first raove- 
nienla of Ihe armies, 325 — Napoleon's proclamation to his soldiers. 326— battle 
of Tagliamcnto, 337 — obstinate contest at Tarwis the Archduke in person de- 
feated by Massena, SSH— further success of ihe French, Gradisca and Trieste 
taken, 329 — the army passes the Drive into Germany. 3^^ — successful move- 
ments of Joubert, 331— he rejoins Na{ioleon, 333— alarm feh at Vienna, 332— 
Napoleon's plans again defeated hy the Directory, 333 — makes an overture ibr 
nego^ation to Prince pharlea, 334-^hi5 T«ply, 331— battle of Neumarck, 335— 
suspension of hostrlides, 336 — preliminary treaty of Leoben, Venice, Ferrara, 
Bologna, an.1 Romana ec<lci]/o the repulilie. 33J, 338-offerB aaid'to be made to 

many at tho head of the array of the Sombre and Meuae, drives the Austrian! 
before him, hostilitita auapended, gaiety of the c«urt of Montobello, 339, 340— 
ratifications of the preliminaries ejicbanged at Leuben, new question of <^ 
quette, 340 — Clarke, the French plenipotentiary, sketch of his character, 341 — 
negotiations for a definitive treaty. Napoleon the only diplomatist on the part of 
France, 343 — vacitlatini; caniluct of the Directory, 343 — his military iaine cre- 
ates hiia enemies in the republicans at home, 344 — definitive treaty signed al 
Campo-Forniio, its stipulations, 315 — General Dess:dx visits the army of Italy, 
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340— su.l.lpn (Iratli of Harlip, :M7— Augprem aucceeds !iim in the rnnimiiiil of 
the amiiea of the Saiul.re ami Mpu«i, oml of iIib Rhine, 347— BuonapnrtP re- 
turns to Milan, on his way lo GiTmaiiy, riniis Turin, hia otitliusiaatic rH:cj,tion 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Events in Ilaly during the negociatlons for peace, historical Ekdch of Ve- 
nice, SoJ— hostility of tliMt eity to the French republic, ;)j4—inBurrec;l ion iit 
Vtrona, massacre of the Ptcnch, 355— quelled hy General BallanJ, 355— Na- 
poleon's [leclaration of war against Vcniw, 35f — terror of the Venetian aristo- 
enifiy, 359 — entry of the French into Venice, Corfu token possession of, 35!1— 
intiigues of the Count ii'EntrBi!;ues, 3G0— Genoa, struggles lietween the iwjiu- 
lar party and the aristocracy, 3(11 — serious tumults. 301— a democralical eoiisti- 
tution established, statue of Andrew Doria broken, 3C3 — Cisaljjine reiiublic 
formed by Napoleon, 3t!3. 

CHAPTER XV. 

wed, 368— plot against the Directory detected, 
[lOnsjHratOTfl se' ' ■"" ' '" 

J. . .. ._. ._.. . , and condemnt 

— royahst conspiracy, 374 — Buonaparte's objecl 
Direclorv, 375— elections of the year 5, (May, 1797) 377— intrigues of (he roj- 
ftlislB, 3f8— Carnot joinn the Clichy club, 380— attacks of the councils on the 
Directory, 391^Tallcyrand comes inio office, addresses from the army against 
the royalists, Augereau brings one from Buonaparte, 381 — tho Thuilleries sur- 
rounded by an armed tbree,^83— arrest of PicTitgru and others of the coun- 
cils, 3S3— a conspiracy charged against them by tiS Directory, numerous lwn> 
ishments, 384— Moreau denounces Pichegru by proclamation, 3ta — further 
proofs of his trcBchery, 38G— Buonaparte dissatisfied with the sweeuinE niia- 
sures of the Directory, 388— negotiations at LitJe for peace with Ejigland, con- 
ferences broken off by Iho occurrences at Paris, 38S. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Buonaparte returns to Paris, 390— his address to (he Directory, 390— Madame 
de Stael and Kapol.-on, 3i)l-accepts the coiiimanil of the aruiy of England, 333 
—his differences with the Direcfory, 393— iiiijirudcnt interference with Switacr- 
land, 394— hostility of the court of Home, 395— BertMci: e"'-" 'li" -i'" »"^ 



„„ .-ar against the emperor, n.._ ^ ,_ ._ . . , 

Napoleon hesitates to head the expedition to Egypt, 398 — oelebralion of the 
ileuth of Louis XVI., 400— arguments I>clwpen Napoleon and tlie mi"""" "" 
the subject, 400— treatment of Sir Sidney Suuth in the Temple, 403. 



VOLUME II. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Brittle of the Nile, 13— Ft.-nciK anJ Enijlijih sGampn, lil-lVrlsnn MockflJes 
Alpiundria and gOFe to NaiiU-s, 23— Buonaparte's letter to tlie widow of A(i[ni- 
Xil Bruejs, 23 — Lis letter to General ICIelier, 24. 

CHAPTER XrX. 
The French advance on Syrin— Napoleon overtakes Ibrahim-Bty on thci lior- 
ders of the deaert, a desperate cava] ry iwtion, ajul Ilirahijn wounitial, 27— Napo- 
l<^on receives tlie news of tlie li.Lttle of tliu Nile, iind rep lirs to Cairo, his cilra- 
onlinary reBourecB in difficulties, 37 — Reypti in character, 28 — rn'ogmphiiral 
situation of Egypt, cliinate, popuhtion, productiona, uuinnercc, &c,,32 — Bnonn- 
parte celebrates tlie Giaxt of the proptu,!, 31) — his appnient conlbrinily to Maho- 
mitaniani, 3G— fieiierftl Menou hpcomos a coovort in reality, 37— origin of llie 
Hospital oCllio Qum:e Vingls at Paris, 38. 

CHAPTER XX. 

opening of the campaign in Syria, 31) — the army erossc>a (he desert to F.I- 
Arisch, 41 — Graz.ir Paelia's camp taken, the vanouanl loses its way, sufferinirs 
inconsequence, 41— Gaza entered, Jaffa investiiu, 4^— is stunned and uilhigeil, 
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iraetic letters of Napoleon to the inhabitants of Palestine 
Pacha, 43— allegeil massacre and poisoning at Jaffa, Napoleon's 
limae traos^tctions, 15. 

CHAPTEE XXI. 

Siej? of St. Jean d'Acre, 51 — curious methml of obtaining i 
the French raise the siej;e, 55 — sketch of Sir Siilney Smitii. 55 — devotion of 
the French solJiery Co Napoleon, 5:1 — revolts of the Arahs, 58— a tanatical der- 
vis raises a force anci attacks the French, 58 — he is defijate.!, and fitleea hnn- 
dred of hia folloirers shot, 59 — the French repass the desprt into Egypt. GO — 
dispersinn of the rovuliail Bi^, GO— Ahoukir taken by Iho English and Torkish 
gun-boats, 61 — concentration of the French fbrees, 03 — battles of Aboukir, fi3 
— Buonaparte Icivea Kgyyt for France, and intrusts KleLier with the coinioanJ, 
65— ia Hssnsainatec!, and Menou suwwoila hiji, (S — is defeated by Sir R, Alier- 
croinblD at Aboukir, and compelled to evacuate Egj[A, tij— admiration of tlie 
Arabs fat Napoleon, 6)!. 

CHAPTER XX [I. 

Napoleon's reception at Frejua, 68 — sets out tor Paris, enthusioiiinof Ihe peo- 
ple, 69 — sensation caused by his arrival, ffl — a glance at events during his ah- 
Bfnce, 70— treaty of Cumiio-Forniio broken, second coalition against the repub- 
lic, English subsidies, 71 — French plenipotentiaries assasdnateJ by the Aus- 
tiiuns, 71 — boatilidis commenced in Italy and Ocrmany, 7'2— formidable array 
ai^ainst France, 7J— the Duke of Vork lands in Holland, the netv elections and 
Iheir changes, 73 — the allies checked in Switarrland and Holland, 74— projects 
of Sieyes against the republicona, 75— hia character, 75 — NapoleuQ entertained 
by the Directory, and by the legislative hody, 76 — Talleyrand and Buonaparte 
reconciled, 77— tottering state of Che republic, overture from Louis XVIII. to 
Buonaparte, his designs, 78 — decides upon the measurea ti> be taken, 79 — pre- 
parations for the tilth of Bcuniuire, SO — it arrives, and the Council of Aacienti 
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— rotisious wlfnition decrpcd. 101— deaUi of Pupc Pius VI., 102— La Fayi-H 
nn<l other cmigianla peiiniCtoJ tn return, IU2 — conciliator; nets of the provi 
sional aovernnwjnt, 105 — supprpEsion of the clislurbanccs in the wral of PraniM 
iOti— iiiiprovoniont in public afl'.Jrs, framing of the new con-Iilution, 107— t!i 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

tnBlailalinn of the conBUlar govcrnmfnt at the Thuilloriea, 1 1 1 — ordrr of tlic day 
issuiil liv the first Consul on the dcirtti of WuBhinston. 115— first prfBPntnlion 
of the iliplomaCic hoily, 115— favorable oHi-cls of the now "ovcrnnipnt, 118— 
evenin^^9 at St. CIou.l, |-i2— court of Madame BuDn5]yirte, 134— "radiial iiilro- 
duction ofooufllj reiinenicnta, 1'25 — Napoleon gives his ati']i-ilBughter Hottcnse 
in marriage to Louis, 127. 

CHAPTER XXV. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Project for cKtablishina a board of ajriculture on the French West India 
colonies, opinion of the First Consul, 146 — remarks, 149 — argumenta on the 
law of adoption, 153— rematka, 155. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 



CHAPTER XXViri. 

Letter from the First Consul to thp Kins "f England, 169— Lord GrenvUIe's 
reply, 171— preparations of the Consulate for war, 177- French iliviwons reach 
the Alps, 179- passage of the St Bernard, 179— Buonaparte enters Milan, 1S4 
— Massena surrenders Genoa, 195— action on the Po, 185— battle of Marengo, 
187— MelsB obtains an arinislico, Genoa eiven up to Suchct, 189— Buonaparte 
returns triumphantly to Milan, 189— success uf the French iu Guruiauy, and 
)>eace of Lunevilh;, Buonaparte arrives at Paris, 191. 
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C!TAPTiZR XXIX. 

cnipls to assnssinBlc tlio Kirit i:onsui. IIIJ— Ilie ijifrTiial mnrhmp, 1!IS 
jiorlatiun of ihc Jarobins, 1i>i;—n'|)ortol' the Police Minister nn ttie inferii 
mo ftiiJ its contrivers, li)7 — ciwution uflwo of the conapiralora, 197. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

.200— EP 

with Fninrc, sut- 

' of Malta tu the English, 204— peace of Aiuirna, SDf>— liunnaparte prr- 
iiiitB the rflurn of the emigrBnts, with certain excejiltons, 205 — the Conconlat 
carriod into efCect, IJOS— roi.lii-a of Doluuis and Ritpp to Buonaparte, 209— affnire 
of St. Doiiiinco, 21(1— eatiibliahment of the PoljtiT.hnie ond othof eehnolB, 213 
— Buonaparte's enenurageiiient of the arts and manufiicturpB. 213 — his internal 
improvement of the country, 214— the code of Napoleon, 216— conversation Ik- 
Iwwn Biiona()arta and Counsellor K — , on his pmpiisrcl appointment to the 
connulahip for lifii, 217— JoaepI line's frars relative to an henililary SDCceaaion 
being iiisiated on, 220— Buonnparle's opininn on the peaee of Anuene. ^21— 
observflUona on his forei!;n poJiey. 2d6— Fayette's litter to Napoleon on hiacon- 
salship for life, 928— syniplouis of a rupture k'tween England and Prance, 229. 

CriAPTER XXXI. 

Account of the author's objeet in writing the lifr, 231— stoteof pBrlicsin Eng- 
land, 234— pretests for the war, 235— interview of the First Consul with Lord 
Wliitworth, a:)!)— warlike s[*pi:h from (he throne to the British i«irliainen(, Buo- 
naparte complains to the AiiilmsKiidors at Paris, 241— jirovocaljons o/Ternl to 
Buonaparte, 212 — his address to the rouncil of state, 243— his Bpiritci! sprreh 
alli'r a diploiuaOc audienee, 245— Loni Whitworth leaves Paris, a47^EngfaiiJ 
declures war against France, 3-t8— hollowuiBS of the causes Bssignej, 249. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Preparations to invade England, 253— France unprepared fijr war, 255- ener- 
fjetic nie.isurea of the First Consul, nnd his government, 25!) — the first cnnscrip- 
lioii leviiil, ajU- Napoleon visits the fortresses in (be Nelherbuids .ind on the 
coast, 258— returns lo Paris and oolers a flotilla, 258— stupendous prepamtions 
at Boulogne for the expedition, "25!)— enthusiasm of the English people, 2()1— 
Buonaparte's plans tor invasion, 2ti2. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Conspiracy of Georges, Piche^rn and others, 3fi8— Geo^es, Coster, and seven 
or eight mora, eioenti'd, 274— Piehegru commits suicide in prison, 279— Captain 
Wright iiestro.vs hiuiself in the Temple, 281— urn** of the Duke d'Engbien, 2fi3 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Establishment of the French empire, 206 — origin of the design, 39!)— the First 
Consul becomes Emperor l>y a nearly unanimous vote of the ]«<.ple, 300— bis 
inauguration, sets out lor Boulogne. 301 — joins the empress at Belgium, and vinta 
Menlz, 3U1 — retarns to Parts, preparations titt the coronation, arrival of the 
Pops lo perform the ceremony, his reception by Napoleon, 302— the coronation, 
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Prturfs for pence, 374— fiill nf DnnWic, 375 
Fnedland, 37ti— ppa™ of Tilsit, 379— terma 
3 to France, 383. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AITi.ira of Spin, NFip.iliiiii'K conJuct lo lliat oounlry ccnsWcrcJ, lifll— pro- 
cloiJJution oftlie urinci; of the pmcu, ;k>rj— liis i-ircular W. tlic tW'tgy uiiil iiutliori- 
ties, 3H(> — Fn-ncli anil Spanish amlniBPiKi.irB quit l.inlion, war ikicliin'ii agninst 
Portoital, fliijht of the prince rpjiRnt lo to the Bmiila, 387— imrtilion of Portugal 

Cpufed, 389— Prince of tlix ABturi»s iniiirisoiinl l>y Charles IV., his father, is 
ratrd unci bitmys hia u(]vi»erg, 389— Napnlmn visits Vriiice, Jrciumi Eui.'i'ne 
B<-HulinrnoiB his har to Ihe Itali»n crowa, the French troo))S enter Spin from 
Ptirtu<r«t, 390 — lh<^ apprDiu:h (o Mtuidd, coiunuition in Ihe capital, Cnarles iil<- 
ilii-iitca in &vnr of FenliniirKl, 391— retracts it as Sxcfii, 392— ailinirablo li'ttir 
of nuonnpnrte to Murot, 3i)3— remarks , 39G— arrival of Ferdinand at Bnjoniic, 
400— letter from hiiu inUTceuteJ, 401— liie olJ king anii queen arrive, 403— liieir 
iccejitHin, 403— ino,te of living, 401— luinults at TuleJo aiiJ Burgua, i.uliscrce. 
coniJuct of Muiat, 4U5. 

CHAPTER XL. 

Insurrectioii at Madrid, 407— Ferdinand alidicates, and his father transfen 
the crown to Napoleon, 409— Ferdinand and hia uncle escorted to VBhni.ay. 
409 — Joseph Buonaparte made King of Sp»tn, 411 — meeting of the junta, a 
niinietr; formed, revolt in the provinces, 4 13— spirited reply of Palatux un iieing 
euninioned to surrender Saragassa, 413 — cnuncil of Spain annuls thn ubilicatigii 
of Charles and Ferdinantl, 4N— ^lefeat of the armies of Gahda and Cnstih', 414 
— Moncey repulseiJ in Valencia, 415— Cadiz declares against the French, 415 — 
Juno* ilnven uackbyCaatanoB, surrendiTof Du[K)nt'8corp,41(i — siege of Sani- 
^asa raised, Buonaparle's progress lo Madrid, 417 — national snioiosity against 
the French, 4ia— Sit A. Wellesley lands in Portugal, gains tlie battk; of Vi- 
meba, progress of events in Geruinny, 419 — conference of sovereigns at Wei- 
mar, 4'20 — Napoleon returns lo Paris, interesting converaatinn with Wielaiid, 4^ 
— sets out tor Spain, 42G — Burgos taken liy assault, Victor defeats Blake, 4d7 — 
deploralile stale of the Spanish armies, 4^ — Madrid surrendered l>y llie autho- 
riUfS, defended by the jieople, 42S — Sir John Moore enters Salamanca, 439 — 
joins Sir D, Baird at Mayorga, commences a retreat, 430 — battle of Cnmnno, 
Sit John Moore killed, the expedition disejubarks, 431. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Campaign in 1609, Talleyrand displaced, 4.33— hostilities commenced by the 
Anslriana, 433— ^Napoleon crosses the Rhine, 433 — timwua oianieuvre of Abens- 
berg, 43i-battle of Eckmnhl, 434— Napoleon slrnck by a spent ball, 435— rc- 
In-'iit of tile Arehduke Charlrii to Bohemia, 430— Vienna capitulatefl, 437— bnltio 
of Aa]iem, 438— battle of Wagram, 441— Ihe war in the Tyrol, 443— F.nglish 
eipcilitlim to Antwerp and Walcheren, 444 — peace concluded at Schonbruiin, 
uUempt lo assassinate Napoleon, 44G, 447. 
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C APTER \L 

Ballle of Sinolpnsk, 53 — battle ol \ aluulma, 55 — uiioppOBeJ .iJvn 
Preucli, iiO— Barcluj iJe Tolli supcratricil liy KutU3ol] C"2. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

Battle ofliicMcskwo, 65— rttreat of the Russians on Moscow, 7G. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

The retreat from Mobcow, i)0— first fi.ll of snow, 98— (lesperafp action at Malo- 
Jaroslnvitz, 99— narrow escape of Napoli'on from Cossacks, 101 — explosion of 
llic f roDilin heanl bv tlio arui]^, li)3— lirkl nfBonxlino rcjiasaed, 101— battle of 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

1 12 — the Imperial column quits Smnlonsfe, 
ins at Krssno, 118— drrocilul KufTfring* ol 
the army, li(i — pKsajie cl tlie liiTeiina, 131 — tiic last Imperial hpaJ-qunrterd of 
Ka[>cil™n, 135— sots out for Paris, 13li— Mural abandons the anny, defection of 
Ihc AuBlrians and Prusaans, 137— Napoleon's passage through Warsaw, 138. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

Buonaparte reaches Paris, 14(1— activity in recruiting the army, favorable pos- 
tore of affairs in Spin, 147, 14S— interview with the Pope at Pontainebleau, 149 
—the Russians advance through Prossiu, 150— the latter declares war ai-ainst 
Prance, 151 — Bernadotle joins the coalition, 152— Thorn, Spandau. anJCrenz- 
lochan Burri'niler to the allies, NapoU-on departs for tlie army, 155- Kutusof 
die?, ami is suceeeilecl liy Wittgenstein, 150 — baUle of Lutien, 15G— Hamburgh 
Iflksn, 158- hattk of Bouteeo, 159— Jenth of Duruo, ! 61)— armistice of PleisB- 
<rite, Ifil- its deceptive character, 1(!2— hostilities renewed, Austria joins the 
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allies, 1G5 — plun of ihe campaign ekrCched by Bcrniulotte ami Moro.iu. pcrtiJy 
of the laUur, llW— liatlle olDrtMileii, Itill— Moreau fcluJIj wiiundi^J, I7i>— Vaii- 
(laiuiue's corps destroyuJ by lliu allicil [ruupii, ITi. 

CHAPTER L. 
■3 of the French in the north of Germany, 174— liosortion of the Bava- 



CHAPTER LI. 
^.rit and urincintes of le 
194— 

— ililTerenceB between Napoleua and the Legislative Hoily and Senate on the eub- 
JGvt, I'JT — opening of the cunpajgn of 1(414, 1911 — Ferdinand and the Pope re- 
leased, aOI — Ihn French territory entered hy the allies, "iU-i— Napoleon apjioinla 
a regenej, and haatena tu join hia arm;, 2iJJ^ battle uf Brietine, 'W — ia de- 
feated at Etar-aur-Aube, 'idd — retreats on Tniyea, '■iJ'J~-takea the road te " " 



31U — Betyium lost, eondi^ona prolfereJ liythe aJliea, :JU— Niipoirtin rejcels, the 
Crivy Council approvo thiiin, 'ili — Nauolmn goea to meet the Prussians, -il'J — 
ditfeuts tbem at Uhouipaubiat, and Chateau ThiuTry, ^0-215 — Nupoleon r 



fuses nn oriiiUtice, 2111— repeat of tho allies, -^1 — the Auatriaria ofl'er peace, 2'2'j 
— Napoleon grants on armistice, itii — determination lu restnro the Honrbona, 
223— ^JuisMons taken hy the Pruaaians, :id4— Uluchur wounded, -i'j^— retreat 
of the Prusaians, ii25— action at Bar-sar-Aube, Wiugunatcin and Sdiwartzen- 
borg wouniled, ^li — narrow escape of bluclier and his corps, '2-26. 

CHAPTER LIl. 

Campaign of 181 1 continiie,i, 2d0— hattle of Cranne, SJl— Napoleon halls at 
Khoiaia, dJ4— diaasu.,ra uf tlie .inny of tile Pyrenees, 234— the empiess and lier 
son quit the Thuilleriea, i£J5— Imttle of Arcis, -237— Napoleon retreala to Vitrv, 
238— is SQinmnned to save Paris, dli— arrives too lalo,a43— reparslo Pontajne- 
hleau, 245— the aUied aoveceigns enter Paris, SIS- Napoleon ahdicatea in favor 
of Ills son, 253— addresses the army, 353— finally renounces hia throne, 25.S — 
rumored alteuipC to poison himself, 2lIU — ^Napuleon's departure fur Eflia, 201. 

CHAPTER Lin. 

Arrives at Klba, the island ilescribeJ, 3!)9 — ills pursuits tliere, 270 — non-pay 
nientofhisijcnsion,37:i— summary of public feeling and afTairs in Prance, li/4 
— emimrks from Klba, 371!- landa at Caiinea, flj'- his reception at Grass, d78 
— is joined by some troops at Grenoble, 379—19 enthusiastically weLcomal by 
the pRisants of Dauphiny, 3711 — issues two procUmationa, QMl — is joined by 
Key, 3f6— triumphal march to Paris, 3S5— enters the capital, 367. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

Prociwdings of Ihe hundred days, 281)- iMapoleon'a interview with Benjamin 
Constant, 2*J— the new conatitution, UyC— meeting of the Legislative Body, 397 
— Buonaparte's answer to the adJreaaes of the Chambers, 29S—Mnrat proolainn 
Italy independent, 301)— treaty of the four powers against Napoleon, arrival in 
tile Netherlands of the F.nglbali and Prussians under Wellio^ton and Blucher 
300, 301— effixaivu strengtTi of [lie French armies, 3W. 
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CITAPTPR I.V. 

Kapolton joins tlic unny, his i.nk-r uf Ihe liiij, 'i'JS, 30D~liiittl^ of Lignj, 311. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

Biiltloof WalerliK), 333— reinnrka on llie battle and its conspqacnci^, Napoleon 
ri'turns It. Poris, 338 — ^hia abdication (enilcwcl lo hitii by the Chambers, .W — 
=(,nvefsa[ion with M. Benjamin Conslnnl, 3-l«~Na(«lcon n.p™cl«iincd,313— 
Buonaparte srnvee at Koclirtbrt. nnil ^o«s on baunl the English ship Btlloio- 
phuii, 34-2— his letter to the Prince Regent, 313. 

CHAPTER LVn. 

His behavior on board the BMlerophon, 345— the yissel onlerod to Plymouth, 
^n— final reBolve of .the English ininisbTa, exiling hiin to SI. Helena, 34!1— 
Niipcdfon proti-sls aiXBinPt his detention, 3M— ia removpd to the .\ortbuinbor- 
(and, which sails forSI. Holena, S'.t— his treatmpnt and conduct during the 
voyage, 354^!and3 at St. Helena, 3t>3. 

CHAPTER LVni. 

Rcsiilcnce at St. Helena, 365— his amuscmcnla, ^(57— rharaclpristic remarks 
of NnpoUon, 371— house bnilt for his reception, 375— arriiOHeiiionU of his ea- 
lablishinent, 370 — coiiTersatioos with the Eniflish admiral, 37'J, 

CHAPTER HX. 

Jinival of Sir Hudson Lowe, the new governor, 384— severe regulaliona and 
realrlclions, 3SS— Napoleon's lintehainbi^r, 3!)U— remonstrates against the treat- 
meiil of the governor, 31)3— his reply to the " Declaration of the Allii-s," 395— 
Bcriviil of the allieJ cominiaaions. i03— more restrieiions imoosrii, 403— Napo- 
leon's ri'marks on a cfliumiiious asaerlion of Lonl Casilrresfha, 410 — on thedis- 
(r.as in England in 1817, 417— hia opinion of the biiUle of Waterloo, 4-a. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Dr. P. Antommarchi sent out aa physician to Napoleon, 430— arrives at St. 
Helena, finds Napnli-on in a very weak stale, 431— hia conversations with the 
doctor, 431^N8poleon confineil to his room, and daily l>Pt.omea worac, 43H — 
the lust days of Napoleon, 4'10 — his death, 447 — funeral ceremony, 450. 
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